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One of our policyholders was installing a ventilating fan in his attic. He 
had cut a hole in the side of the house and was wrestling with the fan 
to get it in place, when suddenly he and the Jan went through the hole. 


Get a Travelers Accident Policy 
While You're Still in One Piece! 


ONE of the interesting effects of the war 
on those of us who stay at home is re- 
vealed in the Accident claim files of The 
Travelers. There has been a substantial 
increase in the number of policyholders 
injured while doing odd jobs around their 
homes. 

It is easy to understand why this is so. 
Now that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find someone to do the small 
carpentry, plumbing and electrical jobs 
that are continually cropping up, the 
head of the household has to tackle it 
himself. 


There’s a technique in handling saws, 


planes, stilson wrenches, to say nothing 
of ladders and scaffolds that takes time 
to master. 

Learning what not to do by painful 
experience may make a lasting impres- 
sion on you; but the doctors’ and hospi- 
tal bills arising out of it may also make 
a deep impression on your bank account. 

If the war is forcing you to become a 
jack of all trades around your home, let 
The Travelers worry about paying the 
doctors’ and hospital bills and providing 
an income while you're disabled. In 
other words, get a Travelers Accident 
policy while you’re still in one piece! 
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Axways love me, they said . . . always 
remember. And, as time went on, the 
young bride became a mother, grew 
older, wove the fabric of her life around 
her husband’s, cherishing with him the 
laughter, the tenderness, the heartaches 


of their devoted little family. 


And when the time of fatal parting 
came, a sprig of fading forget-me-nots 
was for her a tender symbol—there was 
so much to remember. His goodness. 
His care. His loving foresight, which 
provided for her even now. A carefully 
planned program of Pru dentiai life in- 
surance eased the financial strain of 


doctor’s bills and final expenses, and 
provided, too, a steady, if modest, in- 
come for her years of adjustment. . . 
with enough more to help the children 
prepare for their place in life. 

Life insurance is a husband’s best 
assurance that his loved ones will be 
saved the embarrassing difficulties of 
sudden want. 

, ’ ’ 
An important part of life insurance is 
the sense of security it brings. The 
Prudential since 1875 has become syn- 
onymous with dependable service and 


impregnable strength. The friendly 


HIS BRIDAL BOUQUET 


Prudential representative in your neigh- 
borhood stands ready to help you to- 
ward a happier feeling of preparedness. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


‘The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A Mutual (ompany 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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By the same token, 
brokers and agents 
will here find much 
that they can use, in 
their daily contacts 
with the ‘public, to 
prove the worth of 


what insurance is 
doing for the na- 
tional economy and 
the vital part that 
it plays in main- 
taining all that we 
know as the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

€ * # 

3- From the results 

2- attained by 44 stock 

" casualty companies, 


re ee accounting for about 
194I 60 per cent of the 
business, it is evi- 

dent that Federal 

taxes in relation to underwriting 
income earnings increased 300 per 
cent in 1942 over 1941 to amount 
to about sixty million dollars. The 
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based on statistics. Whether it 
be “experience rating” or any 
other kind of rating, accumulated 
statistics are the foundation of the 
modus operandi. For that reason, 


Ties business of insurance is 


Federal taxes of the 44 companies 
in 1942 amounted to $34,498,164 as 
against $8,867,130 in 1941. for an 
actuai increase of $25,671,130, or 
an increase of 291 per cent. This 
IS against an increase of 8.3 per 
cent in iosses incurred. 
* or ~ 

The percentage of United States 
Government bonds to total assets 
owned by all insurance companies 
rose from 21.2 per cent at the end 
of 1941 to 30.3 per cent at the end 
of 1942 and will probably reach 40 
per cent by the end of 1943. Simi- 
larly, the percentage of United 
States Government bonds to total 
bonds owned by all insurance com- 
panies rose from 37.8 per cent at 
the end of 1941 to 50.7 per cent at 
the end of 1942 to reach an esti- 
mated ratio of 60 per cent at the 
end of 1943. The percentage of 
these government bonds held by in- 
surance companies in relation to 
the national debt has decreased 
from 15.8 per cent at the end of 





The Spectator presents, herewith, 


its fifth annual Statistical Issue. o 35- LiFe MM oFiRe 
Within the compass of these < 30- 


pages will be found many of the 
factors that go to make up the 
whys and wherefors of property 
insurance. The tabulations indi- 
cate trends, establish criteria and 
definitely give the lie to the conten- 
tions of those who would seek, by 


distortion to show that the business 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


operates at outlandish profits. 





PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


CASUALTY Ea 
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TAXES (/ncluding Real Estate Taxes) 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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1941 to 6.9 per cent at 
the end of 1942 and to 
an estimated 5.0 at the 


— end of 1943. 

1933 $131,020,084 LIPR....00 * * # 

eee PUR piices Y People of the United 
$ 138,481,702 CASUALTY = States in 1942 repaid a 

938 $ 158,029,516 matter of more than a 

1936 _— century of equitable 
$ 178,370,127 dealings on the part of 

1937 United States insur- 


ance companies by re- 
cording confidence at 
the rate of 24 million 
dollars a day. Of this 
contribution to the 
fund against the un- 
foreseen, $13,900,000 
was daily paid to life 
insurance companies, 
$5,500,000 daily to cas- 
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IN BRIEF---- 


ualty companies and $4,600,000 to 
fire insurance carriers. Out of the 
reserves accumulated by these in- 
surance companies, fire insurance 
companies paid to their policyhold- 
ers, in claims, at the daily rate of 
$2,660,000. Casualty insurance com- 
panies paid claims daily aggregat- 
ing $2,420,000 and life insurance 
companies paid beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders at the rate of 
$3,331,000, to live policyholders at 
the rate of $4,840,000. 


* * * 


At the end of 1942, insurance 
companies had assets held in trust 
for the people of the United States 
aggregating well into the billions. 
For each man, woman and child in 





and property damage pol- 
icies arising out of the 


capacity pressure of in- 13— 
dustry. Fire insurance 
companies have assumed I2— 


a loss of ninety million 
dollars on ocean marine 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


war risks. This is in addi- 1io— 
tion to many other mil- wn 
lions paid out in losses 3 ie 
under fire, aircraft, and 3 g- 
ordinary hazards of ocean re) 
and inland marine. O7- 
* * uw 
.@) am 
Carelessness on the nw 
home front must be ac- z 9-4 
cepted by Americans as an 5 
important hazard of war. = ke 
This fact is noted in the 3- 
increase of 16 per cent in 
2- 
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the United States the individual 
stake in this protection reserve is 
$315, of which $20 is held by the 
casualty companies, $25 by the fire 
insurance companies and $270 by 
the life insurance companies. 

* * * 

The intimate relation of insur- 
ance to the lives of American people 
and their economy, both personal 
and public, is always pertinently in- 
dicated when disaster occurs. Then 
the money from the treasuries of 
insurance companies assists greatly 
the financial burden otherwise 
borne by the individual in industry. 
In this present war, in addition to 
buying perhaps some fifteen billion 
dollars worth of government bonds, 
life insurance companies have thus 
far paid forty million dollars in 
death claims to beneficiaries of 
members of the armed forces. Cas- 
ualty insurance companies have 
paid approximately twenty million 
dollars in claims under compensa- 
tion, liability, accident and health 


the nation’s eight-month fire loss 
ratio in 1943 from 1942. In dollars, 
this eight-month increase in fire 
losses was $33,551,000. In man- 
hours lost and in accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, a similar ap- 
proximate increase is recorded. At 
a time when the reserves of insur- 
ance companies are needed to back 


the attack through bond purchases 
and the acceptance of legitimate 
war hazards, the depletion of sur- 
plus accounts because people are 
careless must be prevented. 


* * * 


Skilled workers led all other occu- 
pational groups in the purchase of 
life insurance and annuities during 
the third quarter of 1943, according 
to a survey conducted by the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This group led both in 
number of policies and total amount 
of life insurance purchased during 
the period. For the year to date, 
they ranked first in number of 
policies bought. 
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AUTOMOBILE DEATH TOLL IN 1942 


Lowered mortality rate ascribed 
to shortages and to restrictions, 
although conservation helped 


AR, with its historic record 
of death and devastation, had 
in the case of one of the most 


destructive forces of peace-time Amer- 
ica, a salutary effect. Fatalities re- 
sulting from automobile operations in 
the cities and in the nation as a 
whole, show a commendable decrease 
in 1942. Records obtained from the 
health departments of 156 cities 
showed that the total deaths in 1942 
numbered 7,441. Thus the death rate 
was 17.3 per hundred thousand of 
population. This rate is contrasted 
with that of 20.9 per hundred thou- 
sand and 7,641 actual deaths in 1941. 

The record of a decline in the Amer- 
ican death cost from automobile, is 
supported by corresponding reports 
from the states throughout the Union. 
Information received from the state 
directors of vital statistics indicate 
that in 1942 there were 27,383 auto 
fatalities for a death rate per hun- 
dred thousand of population of 20.8. 
In 1941 automobile fatalities report- 
ed by the National Safety Council 
were 34,501 and the death rate per 
one hundred thousand was 26.3 per 
cent. Thus it will be observed that 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor of The Spectator 





Seen 





Automobile Deaths in Five Largest American 
Cities, 1942-1941 








RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 














-——— 1942 1941- 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Chicago 3,396,808 516 15.2 3,396,808 703 20.7 
Detroit. . 1,750,000 271 15.5 1,690,000 334 19.8 
Los Angeles. . . 1,661,000 394 23.7 1,588,000 548 34.5 
New York 7,454,995 823 11.0 7,520,564 853 11.3 
Philadelphia 1,943,415 253 13.0 1,928,882 315 16.3 
Total... . 16,206,218 2,257 13.9 16,124,254 2,753 17.1 








in both urban and rural communities 
throughout the United States, there 
was a general reduction in deaths by 
automobile. 


Obvious Factors 


Of course, in looking for the pri- 
mary cause of this most desirable 
decrease in fatalities, the restriction 
and the shortages resulting from the 
all out war effort must be given first 
consideration. However, it cannot be 
denied—though not subject to recog- 
nizable proof—that the effort in con- 
servation of life and safety control 
which is an undertaking by the Na- 








Regional Distribution of Automobile 
Deaths, 1942-1941 


Rate per 100,000 Population 




















No.of —————-——1942—_—_—_—_——. No. of 1941 
Region * Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 

East South Central 9 1,503,216 330 22.0 7 1,304,249 324 24.8 
West South Central 13 2,597,562 453 17.4 6 1,126,001 307 27.3 
South — - 17 3,587,317 710 19.8 8 2 ,635 583 24.5 
Mounta’ 6 716,313 155 21.6 3 514,212 154 29.9 
West merit Central. ... 14 3, 089.992 501 16.4 9 1 ,007 320 19.6 
East North Central 30 10,429,089 1,936 18.6 26 9,957,170 2,348 23.6 
Pacific. . ‘ 14 4,267,693 1,056 24.7 11 3,537,399 1,173 33.2 
Middle Atlantic 31 13,952,405 1,869 13.4 29 13,410,096 1,975 14.7 
New England 22 3,016,751 431 14.3 17 2,624,239 457 17.4 

Total... 156 43,130,338 7,441 17.3 116 36 , 489 , 008 7,641 20.9 

REGION 

* East South Central..... Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
West South Central..... Arkansas, Louisiana, Okiahoma, Texas 
South Atlantic — sania Fontes District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
Mountain . atentane tah — ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
West North Central. . Minnesota — North Dakota a Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
East North Central. . Ohio, hy 2 illinois, Michigan, Wisconsi 
Pacific. . ; Washington, — Californ’ 
Middle Atlantic. New York, New Jersey, —/_ 
New England Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
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tional Safety Council and in conjunc- 
tion the casualty and fire insurance 
companies, has been of inestimable 
and beneficial worth. Their long- 
range program of safety work will 
be bearing fruit long after the auto- 
mobile has regained its position as 
monarch of the road. It is of signal 
import and untold value, that the 
leaders in this safety effort have 
been sufficiently far-sighted to see 
that there has been no diminution 
in their publicity campaigns and in 
the educational work undertaken in 
the prevention of automobile deaths 
and bodily injuries and in the protec- 
tion of life and property from care- 
less operation thereof. 


Record for Cities 


Insofar as the 156 cities where the 
deaths by automobile are reported 
upon by the health authorities it may 
be noted that the decrease in the 
death rate is not attributable to the 
inordinate influence of a few large 
cities. Rather is the lower rate noted 
in cities in all parts of the country 
as well as in small and large cities. 
There were last year of the 156 cities 
shown, 85 which had a decreased rate 
as against the 28 cities having an 
increased rate of death. 

Forty cities had non-comparable 
statistics and three had the same rate 
in 1942 that they had in 1941. It may 
be also noted that the population of 
the cities tabulated for the death rate 
in 1941. was 36,489,008 as against 
a total population in 1942 of 43,130,- 
338. The five cities having the high- 
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est death rates were from compara- 
tively small cities and from the non- 
densely populated areas of the na- 
tion. 

None of the cities shown had as 
much as 100,000 in population. San 
Bernardino, California, had the high- 
est death rate or 93.9 per 100,000 of 
population. Mobile, Alabama, was 
second with a death rate of 54.4. In 
order followed Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
with a death rate of 48.9, Berkeley, 
California, at 47.3 and Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, at 44.7. No doubt in these 
cities there is an additional tax on 
the communities because of army 
camps, airfields, and increased indus- 
trial activity. The five cities having 
low death rates in the main came 
from the more populated areas and 
have larger populations themselves. 
In these cities, too, there is note- 
worthy increases in commercial and 
industrial activity. Two of the cities, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, with 206,- 
000 odd and Yonkers, New York, with 
150,000 odd are of fairly large 
size. The city with the lowest death 
rate in 1942 was Union City, New 
Jersey. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
and Manchester, New Hampshire, with 
a death rate of 3.9 each, Malden, 
Massachusetts, with a rate of 5.1, and 
Yonkers, New York, with a rate of 
5.3 were next in order. 

There were 85 cities having a high- 
er average than that of the combined 
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ratio. Seven of the cities had under- 


average ratios and one had the same 
ratio as the average ratio. 


Five Leading Cities 

A separate table shows the death 
rate of the five most populated cities 
in the United States. It is interest- 
ing to note that with a combined pop- 
ulation of something less than one- 
third of the total population of the 
156 cities shown in the main table, 
these five large cities had a death 
rate well below the combined city 
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Map Supphed by U.S. Gov't Printing Office; 
Geological Survey Publication 


Sh 
1941 1942 
average for 1942. Their rate was 
13.9 per 100,000 population, with 
2,257 deaths. This is compared with 
the rate of 17.1 for the same cities 
last year and 17.3 for the combined 
cities. Los Angeles with a rate of 
23.7 was the only city above the 
combined average. New York, with 
a rate of 11.0 and Philadelphia with 
one of 13.0 had the lowest rates among 
the leading cities. Actual deaths in 
these cities decreased by 496 in 1942 
from 1941. 

There is a table presented which 
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classifies the 156 cities into nine re- 
gions. The Pacific slope as forecast 
by the city experience has the highest 
death rate, or 24.7. Fourteen cities 
in this group with a population of 
4,267,693 had total deaths of 1,056. 
The low rate of 13.4 was attained 
by the Middle Atlantic cities. Their 
31 cities with a total population (the 


largest among the groups), of 13,- 
952,405, suffered 1,869 deaths. Twen- 
ty-two New England cities with a 
population of 3,016,751 had 431 deaths 
for a rate of 14.3. Regions below 
the average in order, are the Middle 
Atlantic, New England, and West 
North Central, at 16.4. Regions above 
the average in order are the Pacific, 


with a rate of 24.7; East South Cen- 
tral, 22.0; Mountain, 21.6; South 
Atlantic, 19.8; East North Central, 
18.6; and West South Central, 17.4. 


Regional Distribution 


The record achieved by regional dis- 
tribution in 1942, while without excep- 
tion lower in each instance, follows 








FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS & FATALITIES 





— CO co 








Percent Actual* 
Percent of Density 
to No. of Rate Percent Percent States of 
Total Deaths per to of Gas -  Popula- 
Popula- y 100,000 Percent Motor Total Con- sumption _ tion Rural* 
tion States Popula- to Vehicle a sumed of Wines, per Sq. Speed 
Population to 1942 tion Total Registration tration 1942 Liquors Mile Limits 
Alabama 2,889,043 2.2 581 20.1 a 367,108 1.2 1.3 eas 55.5 
Arizona 499 ,261 4 232 46.4 8 141,480 4 5 2.9 4.4 
Arkansas........... 1,949,387 1.5 292 15.0 1.1 288 ,348 9 9 wee 37.0 60 
California.......... 6,907,387 5.2 2,654 38.4 9.7 2,723,247 8.6 10.2 4.6 44.1 55 
Colorado. . me 1,123,296 8 242 21.5 9 346,000 1.1 1.0 1.7 10.8 60-20 
Connecticut... 1,732,268 1.3 288 16.6 1.1 523,750 1.6 1.4 3.4 348.9 5040 
Delaware 272,128 e 67 24.6 x 69,181 x on 3.7 134.7 50-55 
Florida 1,897,414 1.4 510 26.9 1.9 511,435 1.6 1.8 3.8 35.0 60-50 
Georgia . 3,123,725 2.4 273 8.7 1.0 545,270 1.7 1.5 4 53.4 55 
Idaho 524,873 4 120 22.9 4 157,124 5 5 9 6.3 35 
Illinois 7,897,241 6.0 1,621 20.5 5.9 1,981,639 6.2 6.0 3.5 141.2 bayer 
Indiana 3,427,796 2.6 1,058 30.9 3.9 1,059,944 3.3 3.1 1.9 94.7 aes 
lowa 2,538 ,268 1.9 425 16.7 1.6 757,000 2.4 2.3 1.4 45.3 ding 
Kansas 1,472,271 1.1 370 25.1 1.4 625,479 2.0 mee 1.0 21.9 etait 
Kentucky 2,939,206 2.2 467 15.9 1.7 ‘ 1.5 1.2 3.0 70.9 45 
Louisiana 2,363,880 1.8 442 18.7 1.6 410,098 1.3 1.2 2.0 52.3 eis 
Maine.... 857 ,000 6 165 19.3 6 196,435 6 6 1.8 27.3 45 
Maryland . 1,863,931 1.4 445 23.9 1.6 492 ,836 1.5 1.3 3.8 184.2 50-55 
Massachusetts 4,338,818 3.3 539 12.4 2.0 914,349 2.9 2.5 4.2 545.9 30 
Michigan 5,538,857 4.2 1,367 24.7 5.0 1,327,751 4.2 5.1 2.4 92.2 a: 
Minnesota 2,792,300 2.3 469 16.8 1.7 845,076 2.7 2.3 3.2 34.9 60-50 
Mississippi 2,222,940 1.7 382 17.2 1.4 264,000 8 1.1 on 46.1 55 
Missouri . 3,784,664 2.¢ 709 18.7 2.6 954,188 3.0 2.7 2.8 54.6 25 
I rics Gero: oid 560 ,000 4 109 19.5 4 175,331 6 6 on 3.8 55 
Nebraska......... 1,315,834 1.0 184 14.0 cE 417,130 1.3 1.0 2.3 17.2 60-50 
Nevada.......... 110,247 “a 113 102.5 4 50,406 2 Be 5.8 1.0 rene 
New Hampshire..... 491 ,524 4 60 12.2 Be 129,285 4 3 1.2 54.5 Dept. reg. 
New Jersey....... 4,160,165 3.2 803 19.3 2.9 1,084,500 3.4 3.5 3.2 563.1 40-45 
New Mexico..... 531 ,818 4 163 30.6 6 114,800 4 4 1.5 4.4 dees 
New York.......... 13,479,142 10.2 2,118 15.7 7.7 2,527,375 7.9 6.7 4.0 281.2 40 
North Carolina...... 3,571,628 2.7 832 23.3 3.0 628,967 2.0 1.8 & 72.7 45-60 
North Dakota....... 641 ,935 5 129 20.1 5 184,186 6 m 1.5 9.2 50 
BPS Rae 6,907,612 5.2 1,834 26.6 6.7 2,035,000 6.4 6.2 1.1 168.0 50 
Oklahoma.......... 2,336,434 1.8 353 15.1 1.3 552,253 1.7 1.8 6 33.7 ae 
ee ,200 ,000 9 302 25.2 1.1 417,566 1.3 1.2 1.2 11.3 55 
Pennsylvania. . 9,900,180 7.5 1,752 17.7 6.4 2,161,738 6.8 5.8 1.5 220.0 50-70 
Rhode Island....... 719,769 5 79 11.0 3 191,449 6 6 4.6 674.2 35 
South Carolina... 1,899,804 1.4 388 20.4 1.4 345,300 1.1 x 1.2 62.1 55 
South Dakota..... 642,961 5 80 12.4 3 196,145 6 6 et 8.4 60-50 
Tennessee... ...... 2,984,400 2.3 541 18.1 2.0 450, 1.4 1.5 4 69.5 wai 
Texas A 6,414,824 4.9 1,426 22.2 5.2 1,615,509 5.0 7.4 1.0 24.3 60-55 
Utah.. ea 651, 5 165 25.3 6 153, 5 5 1.0 6.7 60-55 
Vermont. . 359,231 on 51 14.2 87,745 om 3 ois 38.7 50 
Virginia... .. 2,817,521 2.1 732 26.0 2.7 539,500 0.7 % 8 67.1 55 
Washington. 1,736,191 1.3 443 25.5 1.6 609, 750 1.9 1.9 2.0 25.9 50 
West Virginia . 1,901,974 1.5 354 18.6 1.3 296 ,006 9 9 9 79.0 45 
Wisconsin......... 3,137,587 2.4 577 18.4 2.1 834,068 2.6 2.4 3.8 57.3 a 
Wyoming 250,742 2 77 30.7 a 86,904 a 4 3.0 2.6 60 
Totals.......... 131,668,829 100.0 27 ,383 20.8 100.0 31,849,988 100.0 100.0 100.0 





* Taken from book, “Why We Have Automobile Accidents”—by H. R. De Silva. 
eee 
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the trend with the Middle Atlantic 
cities having the lowest rate and the 
Pacifie slope having the highest. 

For the first time this year the 
‘ecord of automobile deaths includes 
reports of deaths in the respective 
tates as submitted by the state direc- 
ors of vita] statistics. According to 
tnese reports, the total death rate 
in 1942 in the United States was 20.8. 
This is a reduction from the 1941 rate 
of 26.3 as shown from figures pro- 
vided by the National Safety Council. 
Of course, in using comparison of the 
state figures for 1941 and 1942, it 
must be borne in mind that the meth- 
od of compilation between the two 
years differs in certain respects. The 
table in connection with this presen- 
tation shows also total registered 
motor vehicles in the several states 
for both years. This enables the in- 
troduction of one disturbing note in 
the otherwise creditable record of 
safety work and accident prevention. 


ure — 


oo 


Registration in 1942 

In 1942, the total motor vehicles 
registered amounted to 31,849,988 
which was a decrease of approximate- 
ly 1,700,000 from the 1941 registra- 
tions which totaled 33,546,861. This 
decrease in automobile registrations 
coupled with an increase in popula- 
tion of approximately 600,000 de- 
creased the per capita registration 
of motor vehicles from 3.9 in 1941 to 
4.1 in 1942. In other words, whereas 
in 1941 there was one car for every 
3/ and 9/10ths persons; in 1942 there 
was one car for 4.1 persons. Consid- 
ering the number of automobile fatal- 
ities for every 10,000 motor vehicles 
registered, the record shows a rate 
of 10.0. 


High and Low Records 

Among the states—Nevada with a 
rate of 102.5 deaths per 100,000 pop- 
ulation, had by far the most deplor- 
able record. Other states having death 
rates in excess of 30.0 included: Ari- 
zona, with one of 46.4; California, 
38.4; Indiana, 30.9; Wyoming, 30.7; 
and New Mexico, 30.6. With the ex- 
ception of Indiana, which is in the 
east north central section—all are in 
the far western section of the coun- 
try. Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico 
and Arizona are sparsely populated 
states and while the death rate is 
naturally high for automobiles, the 
non-fatal accidents are reported to 
be less comparately in number. 

Georgia with a rate of 8.7 had the 
lowest record of any of the states 
in the Union. Other states having 
low death rates were Rhode Island; 
with one of 11.0; New Hampshire 
with one of 12.2; Massachusetts, 12.4; 
South Dakota, 12.4; Nebraska, 14.0; 
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and Vermont, 14.2. Of the seven states 
thus to be commended, four are New 
England states; one is from the 
south; and two from the mid-west. 
Considering the automobile fatalities 
to motor vehicle registration, Nebras- 
ka; Rhode Island and South Dakota 
had 4 per 10,000 cars registered had 
the lowest rate while Nevada at 22 
per 10,000 had the highest. 

A map presented herewith enables 
a ready appreciation of the records 
of the states. The mountain and 
Pacific Coast states are uniform in 
reporting recording high automobile 
death rates, while the west north cen- 
tral states almost without exception 
report low rates. In evidence of the 
exceptional record obtained in 1942 


Write A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 
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a graph of the auto deaths recorded 
year by year from 1935 to 1942 in- 
clusive is here presented. The period 
shows that 1941 and 1937 were the 
peak years of automobile fatalities ; 
whereas the exception of the low rate 
obtained in 1942 an almost level rate 
of approximately 33,000 a year was 
recorded in 1938 and 1939 and 1940. 
There is presented a compilation 
of statistical facts which might seem 
to have some bearing on the incidence 
of fatal automobile accidents by states. 
Included in these are the motor vehicle 
registrations which, of course, give 
certain evidence of the intensity of 
traffic; the amount of gas consumed; 
which naturally develops the traffic 
density theme; the state consumption 
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of wines and liquor which is surely 
an evidence in any discussion of reck- 
less driving. 

Columns also present the actual 
population density per square mile 
and speed limits set up by state laws 
in rural communities. Thorough anal- 
ysis of these several factors in connec- 
tion with the death rate will permit 
some worthwhile observations to be 
developed of assistance to those who 


are concerned with the cause of acci- 
dent prevention in America. There 
can be little question that a more 
moderate rate of speed is of fine con- 
sequence in lowering—if not total 
accident frequency—surely the acci- 
dent fatality rate. There is as sure 
evidence to support the theory that 
accident frequency is in direct rela- 
tionship to population density, motor 
vehicles registered and gas consump- 


tion. Rural communities have a uni- 
formly higher death rate and lower 
accident frequency than cities. 

There is much work of an educa- 
tional nature that remains undone 
before a satisfactory solution of the 
automobile can be forthcoming. The 
statistics herewith presented are main- 
ly derived from reports made by the 
Bureaus of Health and Vital Statis- 
tics exclusively to The Spectator. 





AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN 156 SELECTED 


——— ——-1942-— —_——. 
Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio 275,000 70 839 25.5 
Albany, N. Y. 131, 154 350s: 26.7 
Anderson, Ind... 50,000 17 34.0 
Atlanta, Ga. 308 677 48 15.6 
ita, Ga.. 65,919 33.4 
Aurora, Ill.. 47,170 15 =. 31.8 
Austin, Tax. 87,930 21 23.9 
Baltimore, Md. ,000 222 2323.6 
Bayonne, N. J. 80,122 12 15.0 
Beaumont, Tex. 77,143 10 ~=—s:13.0 
Berkeley, Calif 86, 41 47.3 
im, Ala 293,108 59 20.1 
.M 768,578 106 13.8 
Bridgeport, Conn 147, 256 38 25.8 
Buffalo, N. Y. ,901 95 16.5 
Burlington, Vt. ° 18.1 
ge, Mass.. 110, 258 14 ~=s ‘12.7 
Camden, N. J. 119, 200 530 44.5 
Canton, Ohio 120,000 21 17.5 
Charleston, S. C. 100,000 30 = 30.0 
Charlotte, N. C. 100,899 19 =—s:*18.8 
ttanooga, Tenn.. 129,836 10 7.7 
heyenne, Wy... . 22,474 48.9 
Chicago, lil 3,396,808 516 15.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 455,610 111 24.4 
Cleveland, Ohio 903,200 158 17.5 
Colorado Springs, Colo 38,789 9 24.5 
Columbus, Ohio 309,579 61 19.7 
Corpus Christi, Texas 67,301 21 36.6 
Cumberland, M 40,000 9 22.5 
Dallas, Texas 359,400 28 7.8 
Dayton, Ohio 250,000 89 35.6 
Dearborn, Mich 80,000 9 11.3 
Denver, Colo.. 361,200 69 8619.1 
Des Moines, lowa. 159,819 51 31.9 
Detroit, Mich... . . 1,750,000 271 15.5 
Duluth, Minn 101,065 1 =615.8 
Durham. N. C 100, 000 8 8.0 
East Orange, N. J 69,152 8 11.6 
Elizabeth, N. J 118,000 10 8.5 
Elmira, N. 52,000 4 8626.9 
El Paso, Texas 107,000 22 820.6 
Erie, Pa... . 121,000 2 8620.7 
Everett, Wash... 30,224 5 16.5 
Fall River, Mass... 115,559 14 = «12.1 
0,N.D...... 32,580 6 18.4 
Fi ‘g, Mass. 41,824 4 9.6 
Flint, Mich... . . 162,000 47 =©30.9 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... . 122,360 25 20.4 
Fort Worth, Texas... . 198,858 37 —Ss«18.6 
Gadsden, Ala..... 50,000 22 «44.0 
Galveston, Texas. . 70,000 6 8.6 
ary, Ind.. 111,719 37.0 «33.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 164,061 30 = «(18.3 
Green Bay, Wis. 47,000 21 «(44.7 
» N.C 59,319 10 = «16.9 
H: , Conn. 190, 000 40 =«21.1 
Highland Park, Mich. 52,338 9 17.2 
H ion, N. J... 50, 286 9 17.9 
Houston, Texas 450,000 106 23.6 
Ind oe, Gad....... 386,972 101 26.1 
Jersey City, N. J 304,069 26 8.6 
J ee 66 , 688 17 «628.5 
Kansas City, Mo...... 450,000 63 14.0 
Lakewood, Oh 69, 056 ae © 
Lansing, Mich.. 84,000 4 8640.5 
» Me.. 39,500 6 12.7 
L ton, Ky. 49,700 5 10.1 
in, N 82,000 12 «14.6 
Long Beach, Cal 210,000 67 Ss «31.9 
Lorain, 44,126 6 13.6 
Los Angeles, Cal 1,661,000 394 23.7 
Louisville, Ky.. . 345,358 83 8924.1 
Lowell, Mass.... 100, 234 14 14.0 
L | we 44,541 7 
, Wis... 72,500 16 =. 20.7 
Malden, Mass... 58,348 3 5.1 
M .N.H 77,625 3 3.9 
McK Pa. 55,000 200 «(38.4 
Medford, Mass. 64,388 4 6.2 
Memphis, Tenn... . . . 292,942 47 ~=—s-:*16..0 
Miami, Fia.... ts 172,172 23 «= s«16.8 
Milwaukee, Wis... .. 600,000 7 «=«423 
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AMERICAN CITIES 


Rate per 100,000 population 











--——— —-1%1-—— — —- 1 ——_—_—141——_ _- - - 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Ra 
245,000 74 30.2 Minneapolis, Minn... .. 492,370 60 12.2 492,370 81 16.5 
130,447 32 24.5 Mobile, Ala............ 80,824 44 54.4 78,720 46 68.4 
49,000 14 28.6 M 5 91,000 18 19.8 , 584 3 39.0 
. 45 14.7 Nashua, N. H 33,000 4 12.1 u u u 
u u u Nashville, Tenn. 170,448 42 24.6 u u u 
47,170 26 ~3=—s«BB. 1 Newark, N.J..... m 429,000 75 17.6 u u u 
’ 20 21.6 New Bedford, Mass... . 113,614 13 11.5 110,341 18 16.3 
865,879 244 28.2 New Britain, Conn. 68,811 5 7.3 u u 
79,565 5 6.3 New Haven, Conn 160,605 35 0=—s «21.8 160,605 24 14.8 
u u u New Orleans, La... .... 630,000 113 21.3 u u 
$5,977 31 36.1 New Rochelle, N. Y.. 69,400 8 13.5 59,400 7 11.8 
268 ,570 96 35.7 New York, N.Y....... 454,995 823 11.0 7,620,564 853 11.3 
769, 122 15.9 a Falls, N.Y... .. 88,500 22 24.9 78,350 23 28.4 
u u u N » Va... aud 144,332 21 14.5 144,332 18 12.5 
575,901 122 21.2 North Bergen, N. J... . . 40,027 5 12.5 39,844 0 0 
27,686 NN 39.7 Oakland, Calif... .. . ‘ 325,805 86 26.4 304, 308 78 25.6 
110,534 22 19.9 Ogden, Utah.. a 43,688 16 36.6 u u u 
u u u Oklahoma City, Okla... 206 , 000 8 3.9 u u u 
u u u Omaha, Neb... - 223,844 27 12.1 223,844 34 16.2 
u u u Pasadena, Calif. 86,551 15 =s-*117..3 83, 254 20 4«=— 24.0 
100,899 45 44.6 Passaic, N. J 62,959 9 14.3 62,959 18 28.6 
130,000 28 «21.5 Pa » NJ. 140,007 320s 22.9 139.880 37) 26.4 
u u u Peoria, ill... 105 , 656 12 11.4 105 , 656 19 18.0 
,396,808 703 20.7 Phi eae ,943,415 253 13.0 1,928,882 315 16.3 
455,610 131 28.8 Pi 5 671,659 118 17.6 671,669 133 19.8 
896,700 181 20.2 Port , Texas 90,000 7 7.8 u u u 
36,789 7 #19.0 Portiand, Me. 85, 000 22 «25.9 73,997 24 = 32.4 
306 , 250 26 8.5 Portland, Ore.......... 375,394 80 8621.3 u u 
u u u 260, 000 38 14.6 267, 000 41 16.0 
u u u 62,162 7 13.4 u u u 
294,734 69 23.4 66,500 21 «31.6 67,839 18 8628.5 
210,718 95 45.1 113,000 1 9.7 112,147 18 16.1 
u u u 215,761 58 27.3 u u u 
326 , 283 94 28.8 326,760 46 13.8 325,625 61 18.7 
159, 155 39 24.5 84,637 21 24.8 84,637 19 22.4 
,690,000 334 19.8 112,000 48 42.9 105 , 968 64 60.4 
101, 065 30 29.7 814,717 132 16.2 u u u 
u u u 295, 848 50 =s«116.8 u u u 
69,060 4 5.8 35,000 8 22.9 41,303 8 19.4 
110,000 16 14.5 200 , 000 43 21.5 151,140 53 35.1 
43,425 15 34.5 300, 000 62 20.7 u u u 
103, 500 37 35.7 43,646 41 $3.9 u u 
118,571 41 34.6 345,000 107 31.0 276,600 102 36.9 
u u u 725,000 102 14,1 635 ,000 128 20.2 
115,443 13 11.3 125,000 45 36.0 u u u 
-928 3 9.1 100, 000 16 16.0 87,460 16 17.2 
41,824 5 12.0 83,000 20 «(24.1 u u 
151,275 72 47.6 44,000 4 9.1 41,000 4 34.1 
122,360 32 -28.2 102,304 5 4.9 102,304 s Wz 
178, 68 37.9 101 , 268 10 9.9 101 , 268 27 26.7 
u u 122,001 28 23.0 122,001 4 3.1 
, 862 22 36.1 151 ,663 20 13.2 150,420 31 20.6 
111,719 47 42.1 70,000 21 30,0 u u u 
164,061 61 37.2 204,960 50 24.4 204 ,960 44 21.5 
u u u 108,408 4 31.1 120,000 78 65.0 
60,000 30=—S «450.0 124,587 27) «21.7 u u ui 
190, 000 39 20.5 62,810 12 19.1 u u u 
60,727 15 29.6 297,000 64 21.5 ,000 101 34.8 
50, 166 qd 8.0 77,749 8 10.3 67,833 17 26.1 
395,000 91 23.0 124,895 38 30.4 124,780 §2 42.5 
386 ,972 124 32.0 56,502 1 1.8 56,311 1 1.8 
302,466 41 13.6 100,518 1 10.9 ,600 14 13.7 
66,668 30 45.0 63,930 12 18.8 u u 
399,178 69 17.3 848,000 128 15.1 166 22.1 
60,066 7 10.1 G4 . Le 4 99,314 14 14.1 
82,000 42. 61.2 > . u u u 
u u 133,000 31 23.3 114,634 B 28.8 
50,100 8 16.0 86, 236 6 7.0 .130 7 8.1 
u u u 126,000 8 6.4 112,604 14 12.4 
176,000 72 41.1 183,500 20 10.3 193,499 34 17.6 
44,126 6 13.6 q 150,000 8 6.3 150,000 11 7.3 
, 588,000 548 34.5  ., eae 67,000 14 24.6 57,000 42.1 
as 99 os Youngstown, Ohio 167,720 52 31.0 167,720 3 18.5 
100, 20 . - - 
44,641 21 47.1 (eee 43,130,338 7,441 17.3 36,489,008 7,641 20.9 
68,500 “4 8 6449.6 
= 2 = Cities increased rate... 
55,355 3186.0 Sinrtons.... 3 
Str 1 73 Cities non-comparable. . 40 
u u u On the basis of comparison, 1942 totals would be 36,976,612 population with 6,456 
592,000 108 18.4 auto fatalities for a rate of 17.5. u Unavoidable. 
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om AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES BY STATES 
ver 
‘ 1942 1941 
Auto ca dome. To, ae 
ca- Per Capita Fatalities Per Capita Fatalities 
yne of Auto to Reg. of Auto to Reg. 
Total Population Fatalities M. V. Total Population Fatalities M.V. 
the Registered to per Based Registered to per Based 
‘h : Motor Registered Auto 100,000 on 10,000 Motor Registered Auto 100,000 on 10,000 
ne Population Vehicles Vehicles Fatalities Population Cars Population Vehicles Vehicles Fatalities Population Cars 
an- Alabama. . 2,889,043 367,018 7.9 581 20.1 16 2,832,961 358,059 7.9 716 25.3 20 
the Arizona. . 499, 261 141,480 3.5 232 46.4 16 499, 261 144,401 3.5 271 54.3 19 
** Arkansas 1,949,387 288,348 6.8 292 15.0 10 1,949,387 290,249 6.7 503 25.8 17 
‘is- California... . 6,907,387 2,723,247 2.5 2,654 38.4 10 6,907,387 2,868,958 2.4 3,471 50.3 12 
Colorado 123,296 346,000 3.2 242 21.5 7 1,123,296 367,746 3.1 306 27.2 8 
Connecticut 5 1,732,268 523,750 3.3 288 16.6 ® 1,709,242 551,101 3.1 409 23.9 7 
Delaware... 272,128 69,181 3.9 67 24.6 10 266 , 505 97,019 2.7 91 29.3 9 
a Florida 1,897,414 511,435 3.7 510 26.9 10 1,897,414 555,434 3.4 *685 36.1 12 
Georgia 3,123,725 545,270 5.7 273 8.7 5 3,123,723 561,191 5.6 915 29.3 16 
Idaho 524,873 157,124 3.3 120 22.9 8 524,873 ; 3.1 181 34.5 "1 
IMlinois 7,897,241 1,981,639 4.0 1,621 20.5 4 7,897,241 2,059, 3.8 2,608 33.0 13 
Indiana 3,427,796 1,059,944 3.2 ,058 30.9 10 3,427,796 1,066,519 3.2 1,433 41.8 13 
lowa 2,538, 268 757,000 3.4 425 16.7 - 2,538,268 821,569 3.1 596 23.5 7 
Kansas. . 1,472,271 625,479 2.4 370 25.1 6 1,801 ,028 618,453 2.9 497 27.6 8 
Kentucky.... 2,939, 206 462,883 6.4 467 15.9 10 2,845,627 497,427 5.7 844 29.7 17 
Louisiana. . 2,363,880 410,098 5.8 442 18.7 11 2,363.880 443, 5.3 +245 10.4 6 
Maine... 857, 000 196,435 4.4 165 19.3 7 847,226 222, 3.8 207 24.4 4 
Maryland 1,863,931 492,836 3.8 445 23.9 9 1,821,244 491,271 3.7 606 33.3 12 
Massachusetts 4,338,818 914,347 4.7 538 12.4 6 4,316,721 961, 4.5 681 15.8 7 
Michigan. . 5,538,857 1,327,751 4.2 1,367 24.7 10 5,256,106 1,274,140 4.1 2,020 38.4 18 
— Minnesota... 2,792,300 845,076 3.3 469 16.8 5 2,792,300 902,924 3.1 590 21.1 7 
ite Mississippi. 2,222,940 264, 8.4 382 17.2 15 2,183,796 267,233 8.2 570 26.1 21 
5 Missouri. . 3,784,664 954,188 4.0 709 18.7 7 3,784,664 ,626 3.8 1,074 28.4 1 
4 Montana. 560, 000 175,331 3.2 109 19.5 6 559,456 198 , 732 2.8 194 34.7 10 
0 Nebraska... . 1,315,834 417,130 3.2 184 14.0 4 1,315,834 , 568 3.1 256 19.5 8 
; Nevada... 110,247 50,406 2.2 113 102.5 22 110,247 48, 160 2.3 102 92.5 21 
" New Hampshire. . . 491,524 129, 3.8 60 12.2 5 491,524 142,404 3.5 100 20.3 7 
" New Jersey... 4,160,165 1,084, 3.8 803 19.3 7 4,160,165 1,165,916 3.6 1,013 24.3 9 
3 New Mexico. 531,818 114,800 4.8 163 30.6 14 531,818 129,871 4.1 *210 39.5 16 
: New York 13,479,142 2,527,375 5.3 2,118 15.7 : 13,479,142 2,860,912 4.7 2,661 19.7 4 
9 
, North Carolina 3,571,628 628,967 5.7 832 23.3 13 3,571,623 656, 5.4 1,286 36.0 20 
8 North Dakota. 641,935 184, 186 3.5 129 20.1 7 641,935 192,919 3.3 117 18.2 8 
3 Ohio... 6,907,612 2,035,000 3.4 1,834 26.6 a 6,907,612 1,992,000 3.5 2,458 35.6 12 
4 Oklahoma 2,336,434 552,253 4.2 353 15.1 a ,336,434 586,743 3.9 551 23.6 a 
5 Oregon... 1,200,000 417,566 2.9 302 25.2 7 1,089,684 429,440 2.5 394 36.2 9 
0 Pennsylvania. . . 9,900,180 2,161,738 4.6 1,752 17.7 8 9,900,180 2,281,307 4.3 2,298 23.2 10 
6 Rhode Island. . 719,769 191,449 3.8 79 11.0 4 713,346 4 3.6 88 12.3 4 
' South Carolina. 1,899,804 345,300 5.5 388 20.4 W 1,899,804 364 , 369 5.2 678 35.7 19 
South Dakota. 642,961 196,145 3.3 80 12.4 4 642,961 202,683 3.2 158 24.6 a 
2 Tennessee. .. 2,984,400 450,500 6.6 541 18.1 12 2,915,841 505, 983 5.8 730 25.0 14 
0 
. Texas. . 6,414,824 1,615,509 4.0 1,426 22.2 a 6,414,824 1,810,861 3.5 1,979 30.9 11 
4 Utah. . 651 ,352 153,954 4.2 165 25.3 1 550,310 150,541 3.7 205 37.3 14 
0 Vermont........ 359,231 87,745 4.1 51 14.2 B 359, 231 97,486 a 84 23.4 a 
3 Virginia . bealioks 2,817,521 539,500 5.2 732 26.0 14 2,677,773 553,380 4.8 1,093 40.8 20 
8 Washington......... 1,736,191 609, 750 2.8 443 25.5 7 1,736,191 617,030 2.8 649 37.4 11 
West Virginia. 1,901,974 296,006 6.4 354 18.6 12 1,901,974 301,783 6.3 459 24.1 15 
4 Wisconsin wh 3,137,587 834,068 3.8 577 18.4 7 ,137,587 966,813 3.2 840 26.8 9 
) Wyoming... . 250,742 86,904 2.9 77 30.7 4 250,742 91,175 2.8 124 49.5 14 
0 on — ——— — — 
Totals. ... : 131,668,829 31,849,988 4.1 27,383 20.8 9 131,006,184 33,546,861 3.9 34,501 26.3 10 
5 
1 , t Auto fatalities for 1942 are reported by the State Directors of Vital Statistics. 
: + Auto fatalities for 1941 are those recorded by the National Safety Council. 
7 * Automobile deaths for eleven months only are shown. 
4 t Auto deaths for six months only are shown. 
4 
4 
1 
, It is interesting, in connection with 
2 the death rate by automobile in our oO 
” American cities, to note the trend of 
automobile liability premiums during bed 
the last year and a half. Here we quipment, 
| find new evidence of the influence of 
; ° er 
, e- ao 
the gas and tire restrictions, the d good Sond end proper training 
crease in new automobile manufac- ; 
r tures and Government OPA regula- make a mechanical fighter ; good 
tions incident to war time needs. morale makes of him an inspired 
° 
) In a table presented herewith, the fighter. Regardless of the burden 
results of 49 stock companies are ere : . . 
» shown and 5 mutual carriers. The on civilian life, the men in uni- 
combined net premiums of these com- form continually need encourage- 
panies for the year ending Dec. 31, r ° 
’ ment; their problems and dangers 
1942, were 128,222,077. Of this amount . F 8 
$79,512,240 was written in the first surpass all civilian worries. 
six months of 1942. In the first six Never neglect them. 
months of 1943, these same companies 
had total net premiums of $56,909,988. * 
This is an apparent decrease of $22,- 
602,252 in automobile liability insur- 
ance from 1942 to 1943. The ratio LRARD LIFE unsurance company or pamapecenta 
5 , (Concluded on page 56) Opposite Independence Hall 
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IGHTY and nine-tenths cents out of every dol- 
lar received in income by 46 leading and older 
life insurance companies last year, whether 

this income was from premium contributions by 
policyholders, from interest, rent and dividends 
on funds invested, or from any other type of in- 
come, was returned directly to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries or laid by as a reserve fund 
for future benefits. In the matter of straight 
policyholders’ transactions benefits to policyhold- 
ers were $1.10 approximately for every dollar 
actually paid in in 1942 by them. This record of 
the larger and older companies is in accord with 
the aggregates of all companies as shown by The 
Spectator Compendium, wherein in 1942 policy- 
holders’ benefits were $1.11 for every dollar con- 
tributed in the form of premiums by policyholders. 
As added evidence of the basic mutuality of life 
insurance, it may be noted further that the Com- 
pendium shows that of the income on all types 


How Each Dollar of Total Life 


of premiums, interest, and etc., received by all 
the companies in 1942, 77.7 cents went back in 
benefits to policyholders either in cash or credit 
or 42 cents in cash and 35 cents in credit. 

In a table presented herewith the records of 46 
of the older companies are given. These com- 
panies had a combined total income of over five 
and one-half billion dollars. Of each dollar of this 
income they returned in death benefits 16.6 cents. 
Dividends to policyholders accounted for 7.8 cents, 
for income payments to policyholders 5 cents was 
used. Sixteen and five-tenths cents was paid to 
living policyholders other than in dividends and 
income payments. This latter item, within one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the death benefits paid, was 
largely made up of matured endowments and 
cash for surrendered and lapsed policies. 

The total paid to policyholders then of each 
dollar received was 45.9 cents of which 29.3 cents 
went to living policyholders. In addition policy- 


_IN THOUSAND DOLLARS — 
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Paid to | | | Total Amt. | 
| Living | | } | aid to 
NAME OF COMPANY ' | Policy- | Total | Policy- 
} holders Dividends | Paid to Added | | holders 
Total | Death | Geter Except | Cents) to Policy- | Cents| Income | Cents; Policy- | Cents | to | Cents; and Added| Cents 
| Income Benefits Dividends | Used | holders Used Payments} Used; holders | Used| Assets | Used | to Assets | Used 
-_-__—-—--- | | ———— ] ——-— -—- Wiens Man —_—_—_—_— | | -— | — Se 
$ $ $ ze 
Acacia Mutual Life. 19, oss 3,270 | 17.2 | 2,341 | 12.3 544 2.8 753 4.0 6,908 | 36.3 7,886 | 41.4 14,794 | 77.7 
Aetna Life aed - pf 42,453 | 25.5 21,777 | 13.0 1,936 1.2 12,355 7.4 78,521 | 47.1 67,156 | 40.3 145,677 | 87.4 
American | National, Texas... 3,775 | 12.5 2,615} 8.6 Se 94 3 6,489 | 21.4 12,815 | 42.2 19,304 | 63.6 
American United ; | ioe 3,145 | 30 1,444 | 14,1 161} 1.6 196 | 1.9 4,946 | 48.4 ,153 | 21.1 7,099 | 69.5 
Bankers Life, lowa. . | 43,593 7,567 | 17.4 5,644 | 12.9 3,333 7.6 2,915 6.7 19,459 | 44.6 17,228 | 39.5 36,687 | 84.1 
Berkshire Life. ‘ 12,449 2,376 | 19.1 1,916 | 15.4 573 | 4.6 1,008 | 8.1 5,873 | 47.2 2,950 | 23.7 8,823 | 70.9 
California-Western States. *11,428 ,905 | 16.7 1,993 | 17.4 483 | 4.2 624} 5.5 5, 43.8 3,823 | 33.5 8,828 | 77.3 
Connecticut General ‘ *69, 103 12,128 | 17.6 9,892 | 14.3 1,122 1.6 2,920 4.2 26,062 | 37.7 31,980 | 46.3 58,042 | 84.0 
Connecticut Mutual 78,608 9,843 | 12.5 12,114 | 15.4 5,658 7.2 5,081 6.5 32,696 | 41.6 33,197 | 42.2 65,893 | 83.8 
Continental Assurance __ 10,767 2,719 | 25.3 1,096 | 10.2 15 of 282| 2.6 4,112 | 38.2 4,421 | 41.1 8,533 | 79.3 
Equitable, New York... | *470,424 72,819 | 15.5 87,869 | 18.7 37,867 | 8.0 27,192 | 6.8 | 225,747 | 48.0 | 190,166 | 40.4 | 415,913 | 88.4 
Equitable, lowa. . | 36,273 4,286 | 11.8 5,156 | 14.2 ,600 7.2 3,088 8.5 15,130 | 41.7 15,401 | 42.5 30,531 | 84.2 
Fidelity Mutual . 24,410 3,488 | 14.3 5,102 | 20.9 1,733 7.1 1,187 4.9 11,510 | 47.2 7,455 | 30.5 18,965 | 77.7 
Generai American , : 23,174 7,713 | 33.3 4,192 | 18.1 1,169 5.0 918 4.0 13,992 | 60.4 3,359 | 14.5 17,351 | 74.9 
Great Southern. .... . : | 10,641 1,890 | 17.8 1,425 | 13.4 82 8 271 2.5 3,668 | 34.5 3,616 | 34.0 | 7,284 | 68.5 
Guardian Life..... a¥ | 27,789 3,531 | 12.7 3,801 | 13.7 2,111 | 7.6 1,914} 6.9 11,357 | 40.9 9,142 | 32.9 20,499 | 73.8 
Home, New York... pained | 23,508 3,580 | 15.2 2,956 | 12.6 1,354 | 5.8 1,301 | 5.5 ,191 | 39.1 9,605 | 40.9 18,796 | 80.0 
Jefferson Standard.... ‘ ‘ ..| 21,408 3,147 | 14.7 2,298 | 10.7 726 3.4 933 4.4 7,104 | 33.2 9,941 | 46.4 17,045 79.6 
Piers heya *275,210 39,454 | 14.3 32,509 | 11.8 22,695 8.3 6,510 2.4 101,168 | 36.8 118,809 | 43.2 | 219,977 | 80.0 
Kansas City Life 21,402 3,205 | 15.0 4,165 | 19.5 216 | 1.0 758 | 3.5 ,344 | 39.0 7,873 | 36.8 16,217 | 75.8 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 25,472 3,820 | 15.0 2,621 | 10.3 ) ere 214 9 6,664 | 26.2 9,517 | 37.4 16,181 | 63.6 
M tts Mutual. 126,455 18,105 | 14.3 18,742 | 14.8 8,284 | 6.6 14,119 | 11.2 59,250 | 46.9 45,595 | 36.1 104,845 | 83.0 
Metropolitan Life........ wae *1,099,581 181,237 | 16.5 210,977 | 19.2 115,866 | 10.5 27,707 2.5 535,787 | 48.7 | 325,933 | 29.6 861,720 | 78.3 
Minnesota Mutual. .... ‘ ; ‘ 10,823 1,594 | 14.7 1,517 | 14.0 804 7.4 545 5.1 4,460 | 41.2 4,043 | 37.4 8,503 | 78.6 
Monumental Life se. 13,535 1,296 | 9.6 860 | 6.4 124 9 16 ot 2,296 | 17.0 5,495 | 40.6 7,791 | 57.6 
Mutual Benefit. . : 118,786 24,106 | 20.3 13,749 | 11.6 12,155 | 10.2 10,177 | 8.6 60,187 | 50.7 37,566 | 31.6 7,7 82.3 
Mutual Life, New York. ae 222,087 45,929 | 20.7 49,849 | 22.4 13,052 | 5.9 15,947 | 7.2] 124,777 | 56.2 52,945 | 23.8 | 177,722 | 80.0 
5 arene aes 9,948 957 | 9.6 1,407 | 14.2 798 | 8.0 480 | 4.8 3,642 | 36.6 3,775 | 37.9 7,417 | 74.5 
National Life, Vermont... iseadcquece | ee 6,996 | 17.1 7,394 | 18.1 4,104 | 10.0 2,320 | 5.7 20,814 | 50.9 | 13,429 | 32.8 34,243 | 83.7 
National Life & Accident............. | 41,202 3,930; 9.5 5 ¢@ 4 | Ree Saar 179 4 9,080 | 22.0 14,945 | 36.3 24,025 | 58.3 
New England Mutuaj............ | 98,808 14,026 | 14.2 12,946 | 13.1 8,712} 8.8 6,250; 6.3 41,934 | 42.4 39,041 | 39.5 80,975 | 81.9 
New York Life ican cn 452,628 66,262 | 14.6 83,199 | 18.5 ,533 | 6.7 34,074 | 7.5] 214,068 | 47.3 | 157,865 | 34.9 | 371,933 | 82.2 
Northwestern Mutual... ......... 235, 252 44,930 | 19.1 24,507 | 10.4 34,204 | 14.6 18,273 | 7.8| 122,004 | 51.9 84,270 | 35.8 | 206,274 | 87.7 
Northwestern National. 18,132 2,707 | 14.9 2,363 | 13.1 895 | 4.9 1,084 | 6.0 7,049 | 38.9 ,958 | 38.4 14,007 | 77.3 
Pacific Mutual t.............. *34, 289 5,753 | 16.8 8,721 | 26.4 1,092} 3.2 2,054 | 6.0 17,620 | 51.4 7,784 | 22.7 25,404 | 74.1 
Penn Mutual........... are 120,834 19,701 | 16.3 21,361 | 17.7 9,614; 8.0 12,335 | 10.2 63,011 | 52.2 38,842 | 32.1 101,853 | 84.3 
Phoenix Mutual ; 47,678 6,691 | 14.0 8,721 | 18.3 2,145 | 4.5 3,524} 7.4 21,081 | 44.2 18,952 | 39.8 ,033 | 84.0 
Provident Mutual 62, 8,867 | 14.2 13,064 | 20.9 4,658 | 7.5 4,942 | 7.8 31,531 | 50.4 19,446 | 31.1 ,977 | 81.5 
Prudential Insurance............ *980,775 | 148,971 | 15.2 | 150,454 | 15.4 87,446 | 8.9 25,884 | 2.6] 412,755 | 42.1 | 361,820 | 36.9 | 774,575 | 79.0 
Reliance Life....................+.+.| *26,645 3,702 | 13.9 3,976 | 14.9 1,306 | 4.9 1,357 | 5.1 10,341 | 38.8 11,376 | 42.7 21,717 | 81.5 
Southwestern Life................... 17,643 2,757 | 15.6 2,600 | 14.7 4 . 590 | 3.3 5,956 | 33.7 7,792 | 44.2 13,748 | 77.9 
State Life, indiana. ..... Be te Al 8,540 1,912 | 22.4 1,815 | 21.3 | 417; 4.9 347; 4.0 4,491 | 52.6 1,866 | 21.9 6,357 | 74.5 
State Mutual. . pdueerasdb a> 33,881 5,872 | 17.3 4,271 | 12.6 3,381 | 10.0 2,743 8.1 16,267 | 48.0 11,085 | 32.7 27,352 | 80.7 
Travelers Insurance. ane ‘ 175,786 45,667 | 26.0 | 33,214 } 18.9 a | 12,111 6.9 90,996 | 51.8 57,423 | 32.6 148,419 | 84.4 
Union Central...... ee ae 65,678 13,077 | 19.9 10,570 16.1 3,893 | 5.9 | 6,036 | 9.2 33,576 | 51.1 19,944 | 30.4 53,52 81.5 
Western & Southern................. | 45,693 | 7,136 15.6 5,978 | 13.1 )......... Leveswsl 141 3 | 13,255 29.0 17,618 38.6 30,873 | 67.6 
TOTAL.. a ae | 918,295 | 16.6 | 910,152 | 16.5 | 427,978 | 7.8 273,749 5. 0 Ec 2,530,174 | 45. 9 1,934, 301 | 35.0 | 4,464, 475 80.9 
* Exclusive of accident and health premiums. ff Participating and non-participating departments. a Includes .5 cents used 
in dividends paid to stockholders. 0b Includes 1.3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. c Includes -7 cents used in dividends 
to stockhelders. dIncludes .4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. eIncludes 2.3 cants used in dividends to stockholders. 
3.9 cents used in dividends to stockholders. h Includes .1 cents 


fIncludes .3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


used in dividends to stockholders. 
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g Includes 
i Includes 1.5 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 


j Includes .7 cents used in dividends to 
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fe | Insurance Income Was Used in 1942 . . 
y all holders received 35 cents by addition to assets, on sale of ledger assets, increase or decrease on 
k in making a total of 80.9 cents paid to policyholders book value of other minor items, accounted for 
‘edit and added to assets out of every dollar received 4.2 cents or the balance of the income dollar. 
in 1942. In any comparison between companies, it must 
f 46 In direct reply to the oft repeated and equally be borne in mind that companies transacting 
-om- unfair charge of high expenses is the actual item different classes of business will record widely 
five of expenses paid by life insurance companies in varying results. For instance, there wiil be a 
this commissions and salaries. Only 6.6 cents out of considerable difference between the results of 
nts. every dollar received during 1942 was paid in pure ordinary companies and those which trans- 
nts, commission and agency expenses, and only 2.1 act industrial or group as well, or industrial and 
was cents was used for home office salaries, including group in addition to ordinary. There will also be 
1 to the salaries of all officers and supervisors. This variations between companies which use different 
and amount paid in salaries is less than the amount reserve bases and also between those which are 
one- used for taxes and fees, which in 1942 was 2.2 participating or non-participating in form. In 
was cents. There was used 4 cents for investment ex- the aggregate record as well as in that of each 
and pezsses and all other operating costs. Thus it will company, however, there is primafacie evidence 
be noted that whereas 80.9 cents were returned of the economy and efficiency which marks the 
ach or eredited to policyholders, only 14.9 cents was direction of life insurance for all companies and 
nts used for expenses and taxes. the unassailable fact that the primary benefici- 
icy- Asset ajustments, which includes profit or loss aries from life insurance are the policyholders. 
IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
| Investment | | 
Com- | Expenses 
missions | | and All | Total | | | NAME OF COMPANY 
and | | Home | Taxes | | Other | | Expenses Asset | } | 
Cents Agency | Cents Offee | Cents} and Cents| Operating | Cents| Including | Cents} Adjust- |Cents| Total | Cents 
Used Expenses | Used | Salaries Used Fees Used| Costs Used Taxes | Used| ments | Used | Income Used 
s | $ zs ee ee Se . 4 $ 
77.7 1,426 7.5 987 5.2 418 2.2 963 5.0 3,794 | 19.9 | 464 2.3 | 19,052 100.0 . Acacia Mutual Life 
87.4 7,025 | 4.2 2,142 1.3 3,002 1.8 a4,771 2.9 16,940 10.2 | 4,070 2.4 166 ,687 100.0 ... Aetna Life 
63.6 7,295 | 24.0 868 2.9 705 2.3 61,893 6.2 10,761 | 35.4 289 1.0 30,354 100.0 American National, Texas 
69.5 627 6.1 414 4.1 178 1.7 599 5.9 1,818 | 17.8 1,304 | 12.7 10,221 100.0 American United 
84.1 2,263 5.2 1,032 2.4 853 2.0 1,615 3.7 5,763 | 13.3 1,143 2.6 43,593 100.0 . .Bankers Life, lowa 
70.9 771 6.1 330 2.7 350 2.8 744 6.0 2,195 | 17.6 1,431 | 11.5 12,449 100.0 . .Berkshire Life 
77.3 828 7.2 441 3.9 195 1.7 c819 7.2 2,283 | 20.0 317 2.7 11,428 100.0 California-Western States 
B4.0 3,790 5.5 1,345 1.9 1,396 2.0 d2,468 3.6 8,999 | 13.0 2,062 3.0 69, 103 100.0 Connecticut General 
83.8 4,621 5.9 1,208 1.5 1,393 1.8 1,518 1.9 8,740 | 11.1 3,975 5.1 78,608 SE rae Connecticut Mutual 
79.3 914 8.5 355 3.3 144 1.3 e597 5.5 2,010 | 18.6 224 2.1 10,767 100.0 . .Continental Assurance 
‘ 
38.4 14,669 | 3.1 6,843 | 1.5 7,744| 1.6] 12,132! 2.6| 41,388] 8.8| 13,123] 2.8/|  470,424| 100.0 ... Equitable, New York 
4.2 1,910 5.3 951 2.6 732 2.0 f1,281 3.5 4,874 | 13.4 868 2.4 36,273 100.0 . .Equitable. lowa 
7.7 1,175 4.8 619 2.5 618 2.5 1,496 6.2 3,908 | 16.0 1,537 6.3 24,410 | 100.0 Fidelity Mutual 
4.9 848 3.7 824 3.6 693 3.0 2,241 9.6 4,606 | 19.9 1,217 5.2 23,174 | 100.0 eneral American 
8.5 958 9.0 583 5.5 320 3.0 gi37 6.9 2,598 | 24.4 759 7.1 10,641 | 100.0 reat 
3.8 1,772 6.4 785 2.8 886 3.2 A1,945 7.0 5,388 | 19.4 1,902 6.8 27 , 789 100.0 ....Guardian Life 
0.0 1,697 7.2 675 2.9 425 1.8 865 3.7 3,662 | 15.6 1,050 4.4 23 ,508 | ee Home, New York 
9.6 1,926 9.0 613 2.9 722 3.4 1928 4.3 4,189 | 19.6 174 8 | 21,408 100.0 .. Jefferson Standard 
0.0 29,305 | 10.6 5,641 2.0 5,152 1.9 10,343 3.8 50,441 | 18.3 4,792 1.7 275,210 100.0 ..... John Hancock 
5.8 1,999 9.3 708 3.3 484 2.3 ji,278 6.0 | 4,469 | 20.9 716 3.3 21,402 ne .. . Kansas City Life 
3.6 4,294 | 16.9 902; 3.5 722 2.8 k2,110 8.3 8,028 | 31.5 1,263 4.9 25,472 100.0 . Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
3.0 5,133 4.0 1,852 1.5 2,972 2.3 4,116 3.3 14,073 | 11.1 7,537 5.9 126,455 100.0 |. Massachusetts Mutual. 
8.3 88,356 8.1 30,056 2.7 26,527 2.4 50,544 4.6 195,483 | 17.8 42,378 3.9 1,099,581 100.0 Metropolitan Life 
8.6 738 6.8 417 3.9 187 1.7 498 4.6 1,840 | 17.0 | 480 4.4 10,823 100.0 Minnesota Mutual 
7.6 3,377 | 25.0 463 3.4 388 2.9 | 1950 7.0 5,178 | 38.3 566 4.1 | 13,535 100.0 .Monumental Life 
2.3 5,019 4.2 2,139 1.8 | 4,100 3.5 2,833 2.4 14,091 | 11.9 6,942 5.8 | 118,786 | 3 eee ...Mutual Benefit 
0.0 7,931 3.6 4,022 1.8 4,800 2.2 7,243 3.2 23,996 | 10.8 20,369 9.2 | 222,087 Was f..... Mutual Life, New York 
1.5 677 6.8 253 2.5 176 1.8 353 3.6 1,459 | 14.7 1,072 | 10.8 | 9,948 100.0 . Mutual Trust 
3.7 2,264 5.5 754) 1.8 700 1.7 1,529 | 3.8 5,247 | 12.8 1,417 3.5 40,907 100.0 .. National Life, Vermont 
3.3 ~ 11,667 | 28.3 880 2.2 1,454 3.5 m2,145| 5.2 16,146 | 39.2 1,031 2.5 41,202 100.0 . National Life & Accident 
1.9 ,763 | 5.8 1,487 | 1.5 2,143 | 2.2 3,125 | 3.1 12,468 | 12.6 5,365 | 5.5 | 98,808 | 100.0 | New England Mutual 
2.2 14,266 | 3.2 8,7 1.9 9,630 2.1 22,238 4.9 54,837 | 12.1 25, 858 5.7 452,628 100.0 .New York Life 
7 9,7. 4.1 3,211 1.4 3,694 1.6 5,657 2.4 22,317 | 9.5 6,661 2.8 235,252 100.0 | Northwestern Mutual 
3 1,646 | 9.1 786 4.3 305 1.7 n703 3.9 3,440 | 19.0 685 | 3.7 | 18,132 100.0 Northwestern National 
1 1,992 5.8 945 2.8 596 } 1.7 1,400 4.1 4,933 | 14.4 3,952 | 11.5 34,289 100.0 ...t Pacific Mutual 
1.3 5,280 | 4.4 2,392 2.0 2,534 2.1 4,377 | 3.6 14,583 | 12.1 4,398 3.6 120,834 100.0 Penn Mutual 
.0 » 2,226 4.7 924 1.9 1,065 2.2 1,344 2.8 ,559 | 11.6 2,086 4.4 47,678 100.0 .Phoenix Mutual 
5 2,994 4.8 1,150 1.8 1,373 2.2 2,417 3.9 7,934 | 12.7 3,595 5.8 62,506 100.0 Provident Mutual 
.0 82,572 8.4 19,116 1.9 22,309 2.3 40,920 | 4.2 164,917 | 16.8 41,283 4.2 980,775 100.0 . .Prudential Insurance 
5 2,501 9.4 524 2.0 370 1.4 063 2.4 4,030 | 15.1 898 3.4 26,645 100.0 Reliance Life 
: 1,373 7.8 748 4.2 157 9 pl,180 | 6.7 3,458 | 19.6 437 2.5 17,643 100.0 Southwestern Life 
5 445 | 5.2 282 3.3 277 3.2 801 9.4 hy 21.1 378 4.4 8,540 100.0 State Life, Indiana 
9 1,863 | 5.5 790 2.3 825 2.4 1,636 4.9 5,114 | 15.1 1,415 4.2 33,881 100.0 . State Mutual 
4 7,464 4.2 3,213 1.8 3,550 2.1 5,614 3.2 19,841 | 11.3 7,526 4.3 175,786 100.0 |. Travelers Insurance 
5 3,100 | 4.7 1,720 2.6 1,564 | 2.4) q2,454 3.7 8,838 | 13.4 3,320 5.1 65,678 100.0 ....Union Central 
6 8,345 18.3 1,085 2.4 946 | 2.0 72,969 6.5 13,345 | 29.2 1,475 | 3.2 45,693 100.0 ..Western & Southern 
9 306,860 | 6.6| 116,128 | 21] 119,774| 2.2| 219,024 4.0 821,786 | 14.9 | 233,804 | 4.2 | 5,520,065 | 100.0 |. TOTAL 
. | | | | | | ! 
ed stockholders. kIncludes 4.1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. lIncludes 2.2 cents used in dividends to _ stockholders. 
ds m Includes 1.6 cents used in dividends to stockholders. » Includes .5 cents used in dividends to stockholders. o Includes .2 cents 
rs. used in dividends to stockholders. p Includes 3.2 cents used individends to stockholders. q Includes .1 cents used in dividends to 
its stockholders. rIncludes 2.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
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AVERAGE ORDINARY POLICY WRITTEN FOR 1932-1942 








Increase in the 
Average Policy Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1932-1942 
Written in a _—__—__—_—__—_— sateen ee a 
Company Decade % 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 

Acacia Mutual 30 $3,781 $3,638 $3,692 $3,366 $3,357 $2,922 $2,863 $2,834 $2,806 $2,714 $2,912 
Aetna Life. F —24 2,837 2,657 2,701 2,740 2,820 2,803 2,728 2,767 2,830 3,276 3,747 
American National, Texas... 27 1,418 1,326 1,262 1,214 1,236 1,218 1,178 1,151 1,078 1,070 1,120 
Atlantic Life : —12 2,231 2,606 2 672 2,622 2,277 2,025 1,903, 1,919 1,715 1,922 2,542 
Bankers Life, lowa ; 7 2 766 2,782 2,732 2,846 3,007 303 2,757 2,409 2,461 2,586 2,974 
Bankers Life, Nebr. 54 2,468 2,255 1,848 1,768 1,651 1,877 1,889 1,974 1,810 1,791 1,608 
Berkshire Life 5 3,369 3,562 2,992 3,103 3,007 3,195 3,113 3,552 3,785 2,949 3,208 
Business Men's Assur... 13 1,962 2,008 2,006 2,167 2,104 2,103 1,804 1,788 1,889 1,889 1,733 
Calif.-Western States —9 2,202 2,126 2,150 2,330 1,999 2,121 1,944 1,880 1,799 u 2,411 
Central Life, lowa ~18 1,732 1,761 1,696 1,664 1,619 + 1,630 1,600 1,561 1,554 1,624 2,120 
Columbian National... . . —18 2,801 3,064 2,831 2,722 2,698 2,710 2,654 2,765 2,525 2,928 3,408 
Columbus Mutual. a -1 1,917 2,205 2,222 2,112 2,011 1,902 1,780 1,683 1,554 1,690 1,937 
Connecticut General —3 5,095 3,754 4,023 3,740 3,428 3,774 3,933 3,678 3,533 3,916 5,262 
Connecticut Mutual... —13 4,085 3,643 4,482 3,490 3,675 3,514 3,320 3,494 3,369 3,616 4,696 
Continental American a 5,202 6,510 5,094 5,097 5,343 5,213 5,443 4,955 4,460 5,044 4,899 
Continental Assurance. . 32 3,074 2,966 2,691 2,699 2,659 2,212 1,932 1,829 1,711 1,761 2,322 
Country Life : 38 2,078 2,011 1,963 1,556 1,503 1,447 1,424 1,385 1,448 1,453 1,527 
Equitable Life, N. Y.... oe 20 2,790 2,739 2,637 2,588 2,531 2,613 2,521 2,573 1,648 1,770 2,325 
Equitable Life, lowa 2 ws —15 2,613 2,885 2,608 2,639 2,631 2,637 2,424 2,460 2,393 2,552 3,068 
Fidelity Mutual —4 3,799 3,585 3,330 3,247 3,186 3,185 3,266 3,342 3,305 3,379 3,952 
Franklin Life... . —23 1,968 2,001 2,070 1,952 1,987 1,962 2,112 1,935 2,185 2,170 2,641 
General American 17 2,388 2,158 2,099 2,092 1,923 1,987 1,839 1,696 1,728 2,044 t 

Great Southern. . . Se —5 1,981 2,058 1,978 1,933 1,888 1,643 1,549 1,489 1,466 1,516 2,078 
Guarantee Mutual... nua —32 1,977 2,182 2,107 2,156 2,118 2,098 2,018 2,213 2,127 2,509 2,893 
Guardian Life, N. Y....... 28 4,088 3,633 3,374 3,028 3,185 3,238 3,003 2,765 2,812 2,625 3,191 
Home Life, N. Y.... cadsus 42 6,646 6,315 6,170 5,879 5,785 5,658 5,003 4,938 4,713 4,470 4,696 
Winois Bankers............. = —N 1,453 1,438 1,475 1,460 1,451 1,228 1,220 1,145 1,165 1,353 1,628 
Indianapolis Life. . a : 17 2,129 2,071 2,051 1,947 2,015 1,807 1,739 1,433 1,435 1,498 1,827 
Jefferson Standard................. —9 2,108 2,159 2,225 2,218 2,061 1,999 1,939 1,877 1,927 2,073 2,327 
John Hancock Mutual. . . iraneee’ —15 1,342 1,338 1,213 1,215 1,428 1,501 1,459 1,507 1,459 1,481 1,688 
Kansas City Life.................. —4 2,019 1,814 1,804 1,781 1,779 1,727 1,663 1,743 1,963 2,054 2,101 
Life Insurance Co, of Va... vee 18 2,133 2,034 1,960 1,782 1,852 1,740 1,689 1,369 1,622 1,578 1,807 
Lincoin National. .. . ' 35 3,965 3,423 3,068 3,206 2,959 3,063 2,724 2,508 2,521 1,720 2,937 
Massachusetts Mutual. . "1 5,025 4,556 4,092 4,241 4,161 4,284 4,167 3,981 3,813 3,997 4,544 
Metropolitan... 17 1,882 1,600 1,513 1,454 1,759 1,795 1,740 1,748 1,564 1,450 1,608 
Midiand Mutual................... 4 2,297 2,575 2,292 2,095 2,074 2,095 1,926 1,878 1,786 1,875 2,214 
Minnesota Mutual.................. —26 2,340 2,388 2,239 2,286 2,308 2,297 2,258 2,224 2,219 2,433 3,146 
Mutual Benefit, N. J........... 2.2... 16 4,649 4,901 4,454 4,362 4,355 4,063 3,784 3,582 3,681 4,414 4,025 
Mutual Life, N.Y............... 5 —20 2,640 2,702 2,454 2,575 2,761 2,944 2,821 3,021 2,745 2,655 3,308 
Mutual Trust... . odes 38 2,033 2,116 1,905 1,721 1,517 1,519 1,493 1,587 1,578 1,393 1,498 
National Life and Accident............ 35 1,696 1,610 1,586 1,542 1,543 1,508 1,484 1,410 1,325 1,254 1,252 
National Life, VL................... 2 4,211 3,972 3,347 3,624 3,917 3,698 3,498 3,505 3,446 3,561 4,150 
New England Mutual............... a —10 4,353 3,953 3,671 3,778 4,085 4,167 4,147 4,008 3,884 3,941 4,838 
Ee eee —16 2,026 2,004 2,020 2,003 2,045 2,074 2,010 2,067 =, 2,035 2,077 2,428 
North American Reassurance... . 19 4,572 3,897 4,487 4,284 3,787 3,862 3,483 3,204 2,478 2,856 3,832 
Northwestern Mutual... —7 4,022 3,770 3,428 3,380 3,564 3,641 3,695 3,669 3,615 3,601 4,327 
Northwestern National. ae —17 2,422 2,433 2,646 2,625 2,696 2,699 2,713 2,622 2,583 2,593 2,905 
Occidental Life, Calif... —6 2,874 3,082 2,993 2,924 2,469 2,144 1,738 2,309 3,014 2,641 3,057 
Ohio National... Pitas akg —15 2,197 2,272 2,008 2,031 1,910 1,876 1,850 1,817 1,786 1,813 2,590 
Ohio State Life... —12 1,922 1,927 1,780 1,786 1,868 1,877 ‘1,751 1,680 1,578 1,850 2,183 
Pacific Mutual. ............... —10 3,147 2,769 3,662 2,752 2,622 2,616 *3,383 3,116 3,002 3,160 3,509 
Pan-American... .... Re Ie "1 2,611 2,448 2,199 2,247 2,268 2,097 1,834 1,764 1,696 1,939 2,343 
Penn Mutual................. . 1 3,610 3,386 3,372 3,276 3,313 3,356 3,209 3,037 2,940 3,234 3,605 
SET —2 3,531 3,188 3,390 3,365 3,216 3,151 3,194 3,235 3,118 3,180 3,587 
Provident Mutual.................. ~2 4,686 4,360 4,293 4,169 4,271 4,097 4,127 4,131 4,137 4,239 4,765 
i hs a eas 8 1,076 1,071 2,351 2,235 1,332 1,432 1,507 1,119 1,122 989 1,164 
Reliance Life, Pa...................-- 19 2,818 2,617 2,591 2,487 2,332 2,307 2,088 2,019 1,893 1,980 2,363 
ee —21 1,790 1,746 1,763 1,679 1,932 1,900 1,817 1,726 1,737 1,902 2,258 
Southwestern Life.................... "1 2,101 2,131 1,984 1,864 1,750 1,610 1,572 1,609 1,651 1,698 1,886 
State Life, Ind....... . ne See e —22 1,763 1,765 1,685 1,671 1,690 1,731 1,712 1,733 1,743 1,917 2,261 
State Mutual, Mass... —6 3,742 3,387 3,323 3,111 3,529 3,455 3,241 3,045 2,898 3,003 3,999 
Travelers Insurance................ —44 2,738 2,874 2,996 3,190 3,322 3,312 3,431 3,345 3,183 3,983 4,914 
ee ee 4 5,002 4,956 4,619 4,520 4,475 4,596 4,735 4,679 2,718 3,582 4,600 
i RE 1 1,801 1,713 1,643 1,651 1,631 1,605 1,582 1,590 1,526 1,606 1,780 
Volunteer State.................... —17 2,107 2,343 2,323 2,625 2,023 2,028 1,995 1,941 1,795 1,924 2,529 
West Coast. a tere oe ‘ 1,784 1,462 1,510 1,540 1,689 1,694 1,629 1,710 1,706 1,741 1,778 
Western and Southern.............. 19 1,356 1,369 1,315 1,330 1,358 1,437 1,290 1,160 1,137 1,036 1,137 
Average 240 Ordinary Companies... .. . ~9 1,720 1,662 1,580 1,547 1,782 1,873 1,815 1,690 1,656 1,679 1,884 


* Figures are for the period July 22, 1936 through December 31, 1936. + Commenced business in 1933. u—Unavallabie. 
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AVERAGE ORDINARY | 
POLICY | 


¥ analyzing the story of life in- 
surance in an effort to anticipate 
the market of the future, The 
Spectator, in its July, 1942, issue, 
said: “Those responsible for the 
future of life insurance must con- 
sider on the one hand because of 
a Government directed economy 
and secondly because of extraordi- 
nary high income taxes, that life 
insurance will, of necessity, be dis- 
tributed to those whose net income 
is below $2,000 annually.” The 
opinion dictated by the analysts 
seemed to justify the belief that 
life insurance in the days ahead 
would be sold to many more mil- 
lions primarily for the protection 
of the future in average amounts 
lower than in the previous decades. 

In a table herewith in support of 
this it is shown that the average 
size policy written has been show- 
ing a decreasing trend. During 
1932 the average size ordinary pol- 
icy written by 240 companies was 
$1,884. In 1939 the average was 
$1,547. In 1942, after three years 
of increase, it reached $1,720. 

Individual records of 67 life 
companies are shown including all 
of the larger ones. Thirty-seven 
out of the 67 showed decreases in 
the average policy written from 
1932 to 1942. While there is evi- 
dence of a distinct trend towards 
a lower average size of policy, it 
must be borne in mind that the gen- 
eral average of $1,720 in 1942, 
though $100 a year under the av- 
erage of 1932, is yet much under 
the average amount which could 
reasonably be expected to be needed 
for protection by men in the lower 
income brackets. Approximately 
$5,000 of life insurance protection 
is a reasonable expectation for 
every man, either for his family or 
his own old age, when he has 
reached age 35. 


Social Security Cost 


Writing in a recent issue of 
“Trusts and Estates,” Gerhard 
Hirschfield, research director of the 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America, points out that the ulti- 
mate annual cost of projected Social 
Security benefits under such plans 
as those set forth in the Delano Re- 
port and the Wagner-Murray- Din- 
gell Bill may amount to as much as 
$20 billions a year. 
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MORTGAGE PROTECTED? 


All too often, upon the death of the owner, his family is unable 
to keep up mortgage payments and the home, so carefully 


planned for, is lost. 


But there,is a simple practical way to prevent this family 
tragedy from happening to your clients through a Connecticut 
General Income Continuance Contract, written to guarantee 


the mortgage payments in the event of the owner’s death. 


On a man 35 years old, for example, this plan would protect 
a $5,000 20 year mortgage for approximately 17¢ a day, paid 
over eleven years. After the eleven year period the policy would 
be totally paid for although protection would, of course, cover 


the entire 20 year mortgage period. This plan can be used either 


for new or partially paid off mortgages. 


Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard 
life program offers you a real opportunity 
to enlarge the scope of your market and re- 
duce your rejection rate. The Company 
considers sub-standard life contracts to 
cover mortality rated up 500% (five times 
the normal mortality rate). 


SUB-STANDARD 
LIFE COVERAGE 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE, 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INSUR- 
ANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES. 
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Accident and Health Insurance in 1942 


By States—Hospitalization 
: Plans Included 


A statistical glance at the geographical distribution of a form of insur- 
ance which increased from premiums of $172,000,000 in 1936 to $396,- 
349,014 in 1942 for all types of companies (data are in thousands). 
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| 23 Sa z= | ac z= Se z= Se | aaa j|ards| <h4i | 2F Sé@ jaar] 2% 
me $ 1 s $ $ $ % % $ $ % 
Alabama 1,819 731 282; 115| 1,684| 1,053/ 3,785| 1,899 1.2 25.1 1.34 1,157 739 | 30.6 92,048 
Arizona 511 214 | 50 | 18 333 248 894 480 3 21.5 1.79 aay g ; 
Arkansas | 970 385; 116 | 65 474 254 | 1,560 704 5 13.5 :80 Fa 
California 11,781} 4,216| 1,367)  612/ 12,577| 8,790} 25,725| 13,618 8.1 16.2 3.72 628 420 2.4 127,811 
Colorado 1,385 526 119 51 734 398 | 2.238 975 7 18.0 1.98 791 609 | 35.3 170, 152 
Connecticut... 2,046| 693 215 109} 4,079/ 3,025) 6,340| 3,827 2.0 18.5 3.71 1,954| 1,388] 30.8 321,786 
Delaware. .. 336 | 97 17 9 380 256 733 362 12 11.8 2.75 762 374 | 104.0 60,017 
District of Columbi 1,302; 431 207 75 643 350| 2,152 856 ‘7 16.5 3.25 aa Sekt 160, 000 
Florida.....!..... 1,448 | 562 168 86 | 1,076 731| 2,692| 1,379 8 16.0 1.42 tan e ae 
Georgia 3.271 | 1,010 182 90| 1,779| 1,183 | §,232| 2,283 1.6 30.2 1.67 343 266 6.6 41,202 
Idaho 352 135 39 14 258 173 647| 322 2 15.0 1.23 ee ee 
Illinois 19,743 468 | 1,769 981 | 12,278| 7,555 | 33,788| 17,004| 10.5 27.6 4.28 4,387 | 3,341 | 13.0 636,731 
Indiana 5,974.| 1.924 364 176 | §.770| 3,522| 12,108] 5,622 3.8 25.7 vy El eeacen & a Trane PP ae 
lowa.. 3,907 | 1,681 | 306 130} 1,690 | 915 | 5,903| 2,726 1.8 24.9 2.33 4568 317 7.7 88,670 
Kansas. . 1.853; ‘819; 201 121| 1,523; 1,016| 3,577| 1,956 1.1 22.2 1.99 ; ve 7,519 
Kentucky........ 3,700; 1,549; 183 107 | 1,263 835 | 5,146| 2,491 1.6 29.0 1.81 406 289 #7.9 | 50,763 
Louisiana... 1,639 552 903 977 551 | 3,519 | 1,535 1.1 16.6 1.49 531 388| 15.1 | 106,333 
Maine 989 438 39 19 597 384| 1,625 841 ‘5 17.8 1.92 324 237| 19.9 | 53,468 
Maryland... 1,837 557 202 110} 2,637| 1,548| 4,676] 2,215 1.5 18.4 2.57 997 757| 21.3 162, 000 
Massachusetts 3,824| 1,393 575 263 | 4.680| 2.713) 9,079] 4,369 2.8 10.5 2.10 2,948 | 1,955 | 32.5 460, 046 
Michigan.............| 11,831} 6,021 458 195 | 10,690| 7,861 | 22,977] 14,077 7.2 25.7 4.37 8,412| 7,187| 36.6 ,000 
Minnesota... | 3.270] 1,218 405 217| 2,125| 1,140) §,800| 2,575 1.8 19.1 2.08 2,184} 1,804| 37.7 517,467 
Mississippi an 348 96 67 443 260 | 1,276 675 4 14.4 58 sree ar Bee FR. 
Missouri. . | 5,321 | 2,049 740 323| 3,625/ 2,139| 9.686| 4,511 3.1 23.3 2.56 2,199 | 1,604 | 22.7 376,941 
Montana 20 339 227 981 515 3 27.0 1.75 38) + 31 3.9 8, 
Nedraska..... | §,204] 2,495 571 434 703 406 | 6,568 | 3,335 2.1 41.4 2.53 92 63 1.4 16,505 
Nevada. . . 192 68 26 9 49 24 267 101 a 19.7 2.42 ; 
New Hampshire | 365 148 55 26 615 393 | 1,035 567 3 15.4 2.11 700 
New Jersey... 3,681 | 1,077 521 216 | 4,733| 2,851 | 98,935; 4,144 2.8 11.7 2.15 3,025 | 2,223| 33.9 419,204 
New Mexico. | "144 82 al 21 265 131 450 234 4 13.6 + | Bee | ix 
New York. | 41,130/ 4,143] 1,503 750 | 14,322} 9,286 | 26,955 | 14,179 8.4 9.2 2.00 | 15,607| 11,269| 57.9 | 2,121,999 
North Carolina 1.739 764 107 73| 2,629| 1,720] 4,375| 2,557 1.4 22.2 1.22 1,397 897| 31.9 256 , 652 
North Dakota 505 221 18 11 212 115 735 347 ‘2 34.1 1.14 251 184| 34.1 _ 27,730 
jo... 10,748 | 4,050 694 322 | 11,317| 7,103 | 22,759 | 11,475 7.1 29.1 3.29 8,120} 6,842] 35.7 | 1,444,794 
Oklahoma 1,720; 687 219 136 | 1,106 664| 3,045 ,487 1.0 16.2 1.30 233 145 7.7 31, 137 
Oregon. | 4,953 174 107} 1,309/ 1,166| 3,436/| 2,053 1.1 24.0 3.15 2,665| 2,046| 77.6 31, 
Rhode lelana wee} oes] ee] | SS] le] Mis] Bote] er] S| to | ia | eee] Ses] ses | ‘aetonn 
e nd 1, ° A ° . » 
South Carolina 684 233 63 41| 1,436 922| 2,183 | 1,196 a 21.4 1.15 ee pee Woe: 
South Dakota | 431 182 36 17 205 100 672 299 2 20.6 1.05 
Tannansen 9,602} 1,388 372 172| 1,801| 1,247| 5,775| 2,777 1.8 28.5 1.98 42 44 7 17,131 
Texas. 7.074 3,088 758 347 3,168 1,797 11,797 8.230 3.7 16.8 1.94 532 333 4.5 70,410 
Vermont | 381 141 a a 306 157 678 311 2 20.0 1.89 “al 30 6.0 aoe 
Virginia 1,990 762 229 102} 2,421| 1,791 | 4,640] 2,655 1.5 19.3 1.73 569 410| 12.3 121,844 
Washington 2,896 | 1,000 372 129 | 1,572 817| 4,840| 1,946 1.5 24.0 2.79 Pm 9a 
West Virginia. 2,159 966 108 63 2,821| 1,804] 5,088| 2,823 1.7 42.8 2.68 97 69 1.9 18, 405 
Wisconsin 4.135} 1,514 233 104} 3,186 2,090| 7,554| 3,708 2.4 18.3 2.41 477 310 6.3 94,500 
Wyoming 226 103 29 13 156 68 411 184 M4 28.3 1.64 he 
Totals... .| 163,403 | 64,059 | 16,301 | 8,030 | 139,653 | 88,859 | 319,357 | 160,948 | 100.0 19.2 2.43 | 70,195 63,190 | 22.0 | 10,215,241 




















§ Number of participants represents only those who are mem- 


* Includes, in addition to the straight accident and health busi- 
bers of non-profitable hospitalization associations which are as- 


Se Had os a same 


antjotmt «tm tte O08 








ness, the hospitalization premiums and losses of companies writ- 
ing such business. Figures are in thousands. 

** Includes adjustment expenses. 

t Represents the premiums and losses of hospitalization asso- 
ciations in the states in which they are domiciled and not_in the 
states in which the business originates. Hospitalization results 
represent about 90 per cent of the total hospitalization organiza- 
tions operating. Figures are in thousands. 
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sociated with the American Hospital Association. 


The tabulation on this page does not include many of the smaller 
assessment associations and miscellaneous organizations. The 
Pocket Register of Accident & Health Insurance, 1943 edition, pub- 
lished by The Spectator, shows that total net premiums for acci- 
dent and health insurance written by all classes of companies in 
1942 were $396,349,014 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1942 
—-WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 


ANALYSIS OF 1942 ORDINARY POLICIES 


SIZE SOLD Claims CLAIMS PAID 
TYPES SOLD Number Size Number Amount Size Number Amount 
Whole Life... .. ore 1,332,906 Under $1,000 104,625 44,640,000 Under $1,000 29,665 19,160,322 
Limited Payment. bea ay Nae 619,744 $1,000 to $2,500 2,773,402 3,026,880,000 $1,001 to $2,500 174,873 295,892,517 
Endowment at 85... 599,820 $2,501 to $5,000 868,557 1,552,320,000 $2,501 to $5,000 58,689 158,072,657 
Period Endowments . 458,686 $5,001 to $7,500 102,549 369,360,000 $5,001 to $7,560 5,857 36,639,914 
Income. . 237,852 $7,501 to $10,000 186,416 657,360,000 $7,501 to $10,000 12,123 $3,028,406 


Ordinary Life Increase Premiums 342,458 $10,001 to $25,000 
$25,001 to $50,000 

Other Birthday Endowments 187,210 $50,001 to $100,000 

Term.... 167,700 Over $100,000 

Family Income... 104,190 

Annuities pra gee in Oba 101,284 


93,831 1,004,400,000 $10,001 to $25,000 7,518 122,273,108 


18,268 344,880,000 $25,001 to $50,000 1,952 60,002,060 
3,737 155,520,000 $50,001 to $100,000 670 40,590,000 
415 46,080,000 Over $100,000 60 14,760,000 





HE war with its excelerated industrial activity 

continues skilled mechanics and factory workers 
as the leading purchasers of life insurance, again, 
in 1942, as they were in 1941. The agricultural 
group in lessened numbers, are of second impor- 
tance. Old life contracts continue to be the most 
popular form of contract purchased, while the pol- 
icy sizes most popular are those ranging from 


$1,000 to $2,500. They are more than twice the num- 
ber of next group where the range is from $2,501 
to $5,000. As to volume, the same order applies. 
Claims paid as to number and amount follow in 
order the size of policy sold. Data on which these 
statistics are based are taken from private reports 
to The Spectator made by various companies 
throughout the vear. 
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Each figure represents 25,000 individuals. Study 
refers to number of new policies issued in the 
past year. 


CLASSIFICATION OF 
PURCHASERS OF 
ORDINARY LIFE 

POLICIES—1942 
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Application of Policyholders Dividends 
During 1942 | 
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: 
Applied to Shorten | Applied to Purchase | Paid in Cash or Left with Company Total Dividends 
Applied to Pay Endowment or Prem.| Paid-up Additions | Applied in Liquidation to Accumulate Received 
Name of Company Renewal Premiums | Paying Period and Annuities of Loans or Notes at Interest by Policyholders 
\ - |. ees eS ENS . PRE Se “ea 
| | } 
$ Amount % | $ Amount | % | $ Amount % $ Amount | % | $ Amount | % $ Amount q 
——2. s 4: | \~ . — 2) GT aa Gane ee 2 is 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. } 178,729 | 32.8 15,717 2.9 | 350,341 | 64.3 544,787 | 100.0 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. | 808,889 | 41.8 | 56,219 2.9 | 215,269 | 11.1 855,994 | 44.2 1,936,371 | 100.0 
American National Ins. Co. | Fee 4,912 | 100.0 | .. 4,912 | 100.0 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 135,417 | 64.6 228 | 7 23.764 | 11.4 | 30,422 | 14.5 | 19,738 9.4 209,569 | 100.0 
Barkers Life Ins. Co., lowa.... | 1,305,695 | 39.2 | | 229,404 6.9 168,882 5.0 | 1,628,712) 48.9 3,332,693 | 100.0 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., Neb.... 93,405 | 17.8 | 42,075 8.0 327,572 | 62.3 | 62,794 | 11.9 525,846 | 100.0 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co..... 142,047 | 24.8 | 125,563 | 21.9 | 45,099 7.9 | 260,289 | 45.4 572,998 | 100.0 
California-W estern States Life. . j a80,017 | 16.6 | | a2,815 6 | 2,479 .5 | 397,958) 82.3 483,269 | 100.0 
Central Life Ass: rance Society 324,097 | 39.1 | 219,564 | 26.5 | 61,561 7.4 | 224,393 | 27.0 829,615 | 100.0 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America 479 | 29.3 | <i 1,154 | 70.7 | 1,633 | 100.0 
| | | 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co... | 334,096 | 48.5 3 22,715 3.3 | 58,551 8.4 | 273,966 | 39.8 689,328 | 100.0 
Commonwealth Life Ins. Co... 28,243 | 50.1 * | 18,148 | 32.2 | 9,987 | 17.7 56,378 | 100.0 
Connecticut C eneral Life Ins. Co. | 871,892 | 77.8 | 4,593 4 19,251 | 1.7 | 50, 762 4.5 175,087 | 15.6 1,121,585 | 100.0 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 2,892,883 | 51.1 | 105,558 | 1.9 | 38,497 7 2,620,989 | 46.3 5,657,927 | 100.0 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. 121,907 | 58.4 57,460 | 27.5 | 7,974 3.8 21,327 | 10.3 208,668 | 100.0 
Continental Assurance Co....... 4,995 | 32.5 | oa 3,380 | 22.0 | 3,384 | 22.0 3,607 | 23.5 15,366 | 100.0 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y. 15,120,267 | 39.9 | | 4,081,756 | 10.8 | 12,490,405 | 33.0 | 6,174,984| 16.3 | 37,867,412 | 100.0 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., lowa 1,314,670 | 50.6 | | 117,397 4.5 190,013 7.3 977,607 | 37.6 2,599,687 | 100.0 
Farmers & Bankers Life Ins. Co. al3,768 | 12.5 | 276 | - 442 4 | 34,539 | 31.3 61,482 | 55.6 110,507 | 100.0 
Federal Life Insurance Co... . t al1,701 | 29.1 | | a372 9 | a3,276 8.1 a24,905 | 61.9 40,254 | 100.0 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co...... 812,252 | 46.9 1,060 | es ,682 3.0 | 156,654 9.0 710,743 | 41.0 1,733,391 | 100.0 
Franklin Life Insurance Co..... 17,866 | 11.0 oo | 13,467 8.3 | 62,146 | 38.2 69,106 | 42.5 162,585 | 100.0 
General American Life Ins. Co... . p980,225 | 79.7 | 9,816 8 | 105,876 8.6 134,078 | 10.9 1,229,995 | 100.0 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co.... a24,038 | 29.5 | 6,454 7.9 | 5,756 7.1 45,288 | 55.5 . 100.0 
Guarantee Mutual Life Ins. Co. 162,153 | 67.7 5,192 2.2 | 31,325 | 13.1 40,795 | 17.0 239,465 | 100.0 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America. . 984,336 | 46.6 | 102,003 4.8 | 122,875 5.8 | 901,874 | 42.8 2,111,088 | 100.0 
Home Life ins. Co. of New York 708,711 | 62.4 | 44,889 3.3 94,658 7.0 605,424 | 37.3 1,353,682 | 100.0 
Home Life ins. Co. of America, Phila. 6,139 | 6.5 | | 43,407) 14:3 | 45 | 74,371 | 79.2 93,962 | 100.0 
Iilinois Bankers Life Assurance Co... 30,480 | 25.7 | | 1,337 1.1 | 71,867 | 60.5 15,079 12.7 118,763 | 100.0 
indianapolis Life Insurance Co... . 228,832 | 52.2 | 5,386 1.2 | 10,645 | 2.4 | “93,479 | 44.2 438,342 100.0 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co... 361,058 | 49.7 4,597 6 | 144,889 | 20.0 | 215, 29.7 725,809 | 100.0 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 15,518,341 | 70.4 | 943877; 1.0 | 873,128 | 3.9 | 5,441,415 | 24.7 | 22,046,761 | 100.0 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co... 9,255 4.3 416 on 86,323 | 40.0 119,701 | 55.5 215,695 | 100.0 
Life insurance Co. of Virginia. . 2,061 | 23.7 | 498 5.7 | 6,152 | 70.6 | 8,711 | 100.0 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn... 459 | 17.7 330 | 12.8 | 587 | 22.7 1,211 | 46.8 2,587 | 100.0 
Lincoin National Life Ins. Co... 9,733 | 11.9 | 4,243 5.2 35,660 | 43.6 32,218 | 39.3 81,854 | 100.0 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co.... 40,389 | 62.2 | 1,298 2.0 | 2,319 3.6 20,963 | 32.2 64,969 | 100.0 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 2,578,142 | 31.1 | 326,842, 3.9 1,314,025 | 15.9 4,065,073 | 49.1 8,284,082 | 100.0 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 62,702,912 | 58.0 | | §,494,948| 5.1 | 35,171,699 | 32.5 4,789,387 4.4 | 108,158,946 | 100.0 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co... 261,625 | 31.3 42,295 | 5.3 172,914 | 21.5 337,007 | 41.9 803,841 100.0 
Monumental Life Insurance Co.. 106,883 | 86.1 4,404 | 3.5 4,689 3.8 8,097 6.6 124,073 | 100.0 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 6,532,674 | 53.7 478,649 3.9 595,646 4.9 | 1,546,252 | 12.8 3,001,739 | 24.7 12,154,960 | 100.0 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y 7,939,662 | 60.8 ; 4,065,437 | 31.1 477,028 3.7 569,440 4.4 13,051,567 | 100.0 
Mutual Trust L fe ins. Co..... 301,762 | 37.8 13,057 1.7 57,695 7.2 425,221 | 53.3 797,735 | 100.0 
National Life Ins. Co. of Vermont 2,065,906 | 50.3 493,514 | 12.0 532,850 | 13.0 1,011,456 | 24.7 4,103,726 | 100.0 
New York Life ins. Co. of N. Y... 12,996,574 | 42.6 129, 768 4 1,795,772 5.9 1,850,059 6.1 | 13,760,761 | 45.0 30,532,934 | 100.0 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 4,824,928 | 55.4 : 576,955 | 6.6 | 755,956 8.7 2,553,882 | 29.3 8,711,721 | 100.0 
Northern Life Insurance Co. 70,643 | 26.1 | 426 2 504, 2 | 22,770 | 8.4 176,262 | 65.1 270,605 | 100.0 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 20,798,153 | 60.6 | : ‘ 7,469,059 | 21.8 4,851,726 | 14.2 1,175,461 3.4 34,294,399 | 100.0 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 366,793 | 41.0 | 36,780 4.1 18,152 2.0 | 163,887 | 18.3 309,625 | 34.6 895,237 | 100.0 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif. a44,245 9.8 16,906 3.7 al02,862 | 22.8 a287,487 | 63.7 451,500 | 100.0 
Ohio National Life Ins. Co. a70,182 | 24.2 a40,388 | 13.9 a23,927 8.3 a155,024 | 53.6 289,521 | 100.0 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co... ..... 506,234 | 46.3 | 76,340 7.0 66, 568 6.1 443,095 | 40.6 1,092,237 | 100.0 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co... . . : ald) . 294,643 | 100.0 294,662 | 100.0 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 3,615,190 | 37.6 | 196,722 2.0 | 548,376 5.7 | 95,253,517 | 54.7 9,613,805 | 100.0 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 560,678 | 26.2 | 60,677 2.8 | 189,105 8.8 1,334,078 | 62.2 2,144,538 | 100.0 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 2,947,179 | 63.3 132,836 2.9 | 370,662 7.9 1,207,779 | 25.9 4,658,456 | 100.0 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America 23,125,997 | 26.4 | 51,903,778 | 59.4 | 7,219,386 8.3 5,197,214 5.9 87,446,375 | 100.0 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Y.. 90,734 | 44.7 12,227 6.0 43,168 | 21.3 56,666 | 28.0 202,795 | 100.0 
Southiand Life Insurance Co. a15,989 | 20.0 | al ,387 1.7 54,615 | 68.2 8,078 | 10.1 80,069 | 100.0 
| 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 467 4.9 5,808 | 61.2 344 3.6 669 7.1 2,200 | 23.2 9,488 | 100.0 
State Life ins. Co., Indiana. . 145,522 | 34.9 69,955 | 16.8 66,328 | 15.9 135,257 | 32,4 417,062 | 100.0 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Mass.. 1,467,251 | 43.4 | 162, 132 4.8 | 400,995 | 11.8 e1,351,061 | 40.0 3,381,439 | 100.0 
Sun Life ins. Co. of America, Md... | 44,624 | 100.0 ; 5 44,624 | 100.0 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. 2,643,671 | 65.3 150,737 3.9 128,730 3.3 | 1,070,235 | 27.5 3,893,373 | 100.0 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Me... _. 170,075 | 53.8 24,025 7.6 | 32,425 | 10.2 89,709 | 28.4 316,234 | 100.0 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co... .. 3,662 | 29.6 = 306 2.5 | 7,623 | 61.7 770 6.2 12,361 | 100.0 
Washington National Ins. Co.. ; 17,265 | 35.5 ‘ 3,459 7.1 9,168 | 18.9 18,679 | 38.5 48,571 | 100.0 
West Coast Life Ins. Co... 47,539 | 29.5 106 1 54,618 | 33.8 | 8,789 5.4 50,255 | 31.2 161,307 | 100.0 
Western Life Ins. Co.. a8,931 | 10.9 | ai1,076 | 13.5 | al,520 1.8 a60,637 | 73.8 82,164 | 100.0 
Totals 1942 (70 Com: anies) 596 47.3 657,694 0.1 | 79,417,842 | 18.7 | 72,155,254 | 17.0 | 71,514,624 16.9 | 424,342,407 | 100.0 
Totals 1941 210,224,712 | 50.1 ,898 0.2 | 62,904,264 15.0 | 73,370,730 | 17.5 | 71,939,528 17.2 | 419,262,1 100.0 
Totals 1940 216,158,609 | 48.5 965, 180 0.2 | 78,880,298 | 17.7 77,841,187 | 17.5 | 71,967,527 | 16.1 445,812,801 | 100.0 
Totals 1939 ' 210,342,548 | 47.1 | 1,112,437 0.2 | 83,869,252 | 18.8 | 73,149,106 | 16.4 | 78,418,715 17.5 | 446,892 100.0 
' 








| 
| 


- coupons. , 
b—Includes $61,453 coupons applied to pay renewal premiums, paid in cash, and left with the company to accumulate. 
e— Includes $262,941 interest. 
f—Includes $214,377 contract interest. 
g—Includes $27,426 applied under non-forfeiture values. 


Policyholders, as indicated by the records of seventy companies, renewal premiums. Eighteen and seven-tenths per cent or $79,417,842 
prefer by a sizable majority to have the dividends alloted them by was used to purchase paid up additions and annuities, $72,155,255, or 
fie arance cmponins pple f9 poy ter roneval premiums; 7.0 per can wo ate in cath or eppind in the Uauidtion fan 
how these dividends may be ‘applied. Statistics applying to the 7 $7 rn aged sega pyar sy tag or aye p< te af 

i tot ivi- 14, . ‘ ; 
companies show that 47.3 per cent or $200,596,993 of the total divi SaKInE o: 03 gen ent of ten @Ateihe wsned, aan copa 


dends of $424,342,407 paid by companies to their polic holders in é Nt ; 
1942 were applied at the request of these same policyholders to pay shorten the endowment or premium paying period. 
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Trend of Use of Optional Modes of 
Settlements in 1930, 1940 and 1942 


-—————As of December 31, 1930—- 








-————As of December 31, 1942-__-—-. —-_-_———As of December 31, 1940--_———. 





Paid for Paid for Paid for 
Death Payments Death Pa Death Payments 
Claims, Optional ade Claims, Optional ade Claims, Optional Made 
rs Matured Modes Under Matured Modes Under Matured Modes Under 
Endowments of Various Endowments of Various Endowments of Various 
and Double Settlement Per Settlement and Double Settlement Per Settlement and Double Settlement Per Settlement 
t Indemnity Used Cent Options Indemnity Used Cent Options Indemnity ised Cent Options 
Aetna Life, Hartford. 47,593,565 17,242,666 36.23 11,887,861 45,167,849 17,538,947 38.83 11,132,059 ,400,253 4,155,875 11.11 2,104,404 
0 Bankers Life, lowa. . 8,271,100 3,339,695 40.38 2,208,731 8,697,714 3,530,881 40.60 1,873,260 10,716,897 1,006,771 9.39 3,608 
0 Connecticut General, Hartford. 14,119,626 4,656,941 32.98 2,878,393 14,112,467 4,998,410 35.42 2,229,624 .165,788 1,083,392 10.46 931,735 
0 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford... . 12,204,467 6,541,385 53.60 3,705,565 12,216, = 7,515,634 61.52 3,187,460 8,950,135 1,272,870 14.22 588,810 
4 Equitable Life, New York... . 81,639,991 35,967,894 44.06 24,051,056 81,229,667 36,760,475 45.25 20,811,935 72,241,816 11,139,772 15.42 6,305,759 
0 Equitable Life, lowa. : 5,589,383 3,506,809 62.74 2,022,070 5,339,916 3,386,990 63.43 1,890,836 3,999,159 1,299,935 30.25 y 
0 General American, St. Louis. 8,377,955 563,199 6.72 702,039 ,003, 629, 7.86 708,473 10,837,345 1,148,788 10.58 450,892 
0 John Hancock Mutual, Boston 46,467,737 6,416,122 13.81 4,172,612 43,645,730 7,079,855 16.22 3,653,598 17,583,798 1,123,054 6.39 777,647 
0 Lincoin National, Ft. Wayn e. 10,360,970 2,119,882 20.46 1,144,828 9,562,369 1,610,513 16.84 1,020,442 7,395,442 703,887 9.52 75, 
0 Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 21,958,822 14,264,631 64.96 9,250,989 21,517,552 14,130,338 65.67 8,434,205 17,225,008 5,550,188 32.22 2,107,471 
0 Metropolitan Life, New York... ... 280,966,960 41,639,808 14.82 25,029,420 287,578,567 43,664,741 15.18 20,688,382 107,244,880 3,305,222 3.08 1,650,124 
0 Mutual Benefit Life, oo. 27,282,926 14,094,394 51.66 8,823,141 28,328,510 14,427,307 50.93 8,471,103 25,823,403 3,896,455 14.99 2,236.6 
0 Mutual Life, New York. . 53,865,908 23,491,418 43,61 15,230,322 56,999,066 23,155,568 40.62 13,499,313 53,734,228 5,317, A 9.99 2,693,893 
0 National Life, Vermont. . 8,248,683 4,098,572 49.69 1,885,364 7,798,2 3,243,103 41.59 1,575,538 6,683,957 478,247 = 7.18 246,120 
; New England Mutual, Boston... 16,442,834 9,169,825 55.77 5,304,136 15,999,614 8,656, 54.10 4,466,818 11,740,569 1,838,519 15.65 743,831 
0 New York Life, New York. 86,077,709 40,891,995 47.51 22,689,506 88,004, 40,154,345 45.63 21,462,931 75,776,617 8,373,752 11.05 4,073,285 
0 Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.. 48,679,712 27,885,447 67.28 17,664,162 49,265,569 27,665,375 56.16 15,684,717 43,190,899 10,573,334 24.43 5,031,096 
0 Northwestern National, Minneapolis 3,427,700 1,636,184 47.73 904,773 2,731,115 1,076,642 39.42 685,355 1,934,152 423,432 21.83 128,914 
0 Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. . . . 21,802,804 14,043,306 64.41 9,687,848 24,036, 14,979,405 62.32 9,022,35) 23,610,916 3,381,303 14.23 1,859,639 
. Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. 8,503,577 4,452,684 52.36 2,381,584 7,728,230 4,101,411 53.07 1,861,571 5,442,838 533,617 10.72 377,810 
0 Provident Mutual, + ene 14,332,053 7,479,104 52.18 4,458,810 13,651,074 6,933,742 50.79 3,520,999 12,283,823 1,073,935 8.79 638,035 
0 Prudential Ins., Newark 194,375,422 31,486,207 16.20 23,395,017 185,414,904 29,258,336 15.78 21,369,206 70,915,995 10,513,483 14.83 7,140,763 
0 State Mutual, Worcester . 6,846,414 3,193,339 46.64 2,059,061 7,051,446 3,171,885 44.98 1,594,175 6,754,892 835,111 12.81 483,834 
0 Travelers Ins., Hartford. . 53,842,490 17,085,644 31.73 12,111,442 51,696,018 16,099,781 31.13 10,138,081 37,749,129 4,621,110 12.24 3,587,628 
4 Union Central, Cincinnati.. 15,036,572 2,213,265 14.72 56,543,275 17,134,721 2,333,365 13.62 5,837,221 17,654,502 696,082 3.94 578,300 
; Totals 4 096,315,380 337, 480, 407 “30. 78 219. 192, 005 1,092, 911,692 336, 093, 598 30.75 194,820,588 697,081,287 84,255,174 “42. 0 45, 804,086 
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because many more than 
half of the people of the 
United States are included 
among its policyholders or 
beneficiaries. Up until just 
before World War I, very 
few benefits were sought on 
the income basis either by 
beneficiaries or policyhold- 
ers. As a result of the first 
World War, there was an 
impetus given to a demand 
for income as contrasted 
with lump sum payments. 
Since the 1929 crash, 
however, the increasing de- 
mand to have settlement 
benefits on the income basis 
rather than as one lump 
sum has resulted now in 
practically half of all the 
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0 TUDENTS of American mass By Paut Reppy settlement options in the contract. 
0 thinking are unanimous in Spectator Staff Statistician In order to secure a ready grasp 
4 their conclusion that the rank of the growing demand for life in- 
0 and file of American people are life insurance companies; 30.78 per surance benefits on an income basis, 
0 more concerned about assured in- cent of this great sum, or $337,- a chart is included which shows 
4 come than they are desirous of hav- 480,407 received their money on an that the portion of claims paid on 
4 ing one large cash windfall. This income basis. In addition, in that various forms of income arrange- 
0 is demonstrated by life insurance, year, $219,192,005 represented pay- ments, increased from 12.09 in 1930 
0 which is the best barometer of ments made under various other to 30.78 in 1942. 

° American economic trends Bb eo: ae > be 
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30.78 % of Total Claims Paid 


Used for Various Forms of Income Payments 





30.75% of Total Claims Paid 
Used for Various Forms of Income Payments 





42 payments to policyholders 

~~ being on some form of an 

~ i lan. In 1942 — e e 

ot $1,096,815,880 was received © Pee Total Claims Paid 

to by beneficiaries and policy-  § BURY elm -lateltea Forms of Income Payments 





holders of 39 of the largest 
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MORTALITY RECORD FOR 1942 





CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED STATES 









UNDE TERMINED 
& ALL OTHER CAUSES 


82,614 







CANCER 


HE primary purpose of life in- 

surance is to give sustenance 
and encouragement to the living in 
those days of stress following the 
death of a loved one. So the popu- 
larity and the distribution of life 
insurance can be gleaned from a 
study of the amounts which are 
paid beneficiaries in claims after 
death. In 1942 American and 
Canadian companies paid, accord- 
ing to a table herewith presented, 


35,464 $1,357,527,000. Monthly, the pay- 
ments aggregated $113,127,000; 
weekly, the total was $26,106,000; 
and, daily, beneficiaries withdrew 
from life insurance funds, $3,- 
719,000. This total, which is taken 
from the Life Insurance by States 
section of The Insurance Year 
Book, distributes the death claim 
payments by the States in thou- 
sands of dollars. It shows the 
amount paid to beneficiaries in each 
State daily, weekly and monthly. In 
the most populous State of the 
Union, New York, the annual. pay- 
ments aggregated $256,679,000. In 
Nevada, the least populous State, 
nevertheless, daily payments were 
made of $2,000. Annual aggregate 
in Nevada is $896,000. 












ORGANIC DISEASES OF HEART 
78,855 









TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 6,265 + 


HOMICIDES, DIABETES, & 
TYPHOID FEVER 1719 
INFLUENZA \ 
ata RESPIRATORY 3,001 Diagram at left shows death causes 
for 291,406 policyholders as reported 


by life companies for the year 1942. 














Paid Death Claims in 1942 By States 


(In Thousand Dollars) (In Thousand Dollars) 





Daily Weekly Monthly Annually Daily Weekly Monthly Annually 
Alabama 7. 33 229 992 11,900 EE eee 2 17 75 896 
Arizona... rhe 6 45 194 2,326 | New Hampshire...... 16 115 499 5,992 
Arkansas * 16 114 494 5,927 New Jersey.......... 191 1,344 5,823 69,879 
California ae oe 200 1,407 6,095 73,141 New Mexico......... 4 29 127 1,528 
Colorado. “eo 32 226 978 11,731 
Connecticut bea 85 594 2,572 30,869 New York. Span 703 4,936 21,390 256 ,679 
Delaware 12 86 372 4,461 North Carolina....... 42 296 1,284 15,403 
Dist. of Columbia... . 35 242 1,050 12,596 North Dakota........ 6 41 176 2,116 
Florida... . 38 265 1,149 13,791 rT 231 1,619 7,016 84,196 
Georgia. . 87 614 2,659 31,907 Oklahoma........... 40 279 1,210 14,517 
Oregon....... vant 27 189 819 9,828 
Idaho. .... 6 45 197 2,361 Pennsylvania........ 357 2,503 10,848 130,181 
Ilinois... . e's 256 1,799 7,798 93,571 Rhode Island. ....... 27 193 836 10,028 
Indiana. . m 78 551 2,388 28 , 650 South Carolina..._... 30 208 903 10,832 
lowa..... 44 309 1,338 16,056 South Dakota........ 10 71 306 3,672 
Kansas. . ¥, 31 218 943 11,321 
Kentucky - 41 286 1,238 14,854 Tennessee........... 46 320 1,388 16,662 
Louisiana 30 210 908 10,899 Ns Fics oo haa cen 98 687 2,974 35,700 
Maine... 25 175 760 9,119 MERE ie oogid aaa 3 61 265 3,177 
Maryland. . ; 57 402 1,740 20,886 Ms oc knaccmne 12 81 352 4,225 
Massachusetts 182 1,280 5,545 66,544 oe la 52 362 1,567 18,806 
Washington.......... 43 300 1,299 15,588 
Michigan 126 888 3,847 46,170 West Virginia........ 32 227 982 11,784 
Minnesota.......... 53 375 1,625 19,497 Wisconsin........... 74 522 2,260 27,124 
Mississippi . ates 17 119 514 6,173 Wyoming............ 4 25 107 1,287 
es * 135 951 4,119 49,431 soa ae 
Montana............ 14 96 415 4,984 RS ey ere 3,719 26,106 113,127 1,357,527 
Nebraska............ 23 159 689 8,263 
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Effect of Interest Used for Calculating Policy Values on Net Costs 


Net Rate of Interest Earned has steadily declined from esa in 1880 to cede: in 1910 and to 3.2% in 1942 








Reserves Outstanding at Rates of Interest 


Gross 














Life and Annuities 
Name of Company Annuity | | at 
Current a | | Variow ie 
Reserve | | | Rates of | Net Value | 
Basis | Dec. on "1942 | Go | 344% | 3% [249% | 2¥4% | Interests | Reinsured | 1938 
% $ % | % | % | % | % | os % 
Acacia Mutual... 3 94,873,755 |...... * §? | Sa ee 1.68 | 448,586 | 4.72 | 4. 
Aetna Life......P, 244)N.P.3 | 639,724,344 |...... 62.53 | 8.52 |......} 1.83 | 27.12 | 11,513,526 | 3.56 | 3. 
Bankers Life, lowa. . . 3 210,797,400 ee 8 (2 | eee Reon a lO 40,358 | 3.80 | 3. 
Calif.-Western States. 3 ,175,8 aT : | Sage ee 3.37 | 1,032,885 | 4.00 | 4. 
Connecticut Gen. P.214|/N.P.3 | 284,966,183 18 | 68.49 | 11.16 |...... 30.17 1,519,122 | 3.47 | 3. 
Connecticut Mutual. 3 | 360,840,407 |......|....... Fie ei 24.15 | 8.514.707 | 3.84 3. 
Continental Assurance. 3 ,604,901 |..... 88.84 | 2.91 |. 8.25 | 132,145 | 3.52 | 3. 
Equitable Life, N. Y.. 3 | 2,343,587,087 |...... 11.29 | 47.35 |. 41.36 | 5,250,653 | 3.45 | 3. 
Equitable Life, lowa. . 3 , 707,250 75.38 | 8.56 |. 16.06 | 2,500,645 | 3.76 | 3. 
Fidelity Mutual... . 3 117,748,272 | .58 | 64.52 | 20.81 |. 14.09 | 660,705 | 3.69 | 3. 
General American Life. 3 112,260,521 | .42 | 83.26 | 14.68 |. 1.64 201,603 | 4.16 | 4. 
Guardian Life, N. Y... 3 128,650,031 |......| 1.62 | 86.61 |. 11.77 2,257,901 | 3.76 | 3. 
Hore Life, N. Y.. 3 107,100,824 |... 24.26 | 66.07 9.67 745 | 4.06 | 3. 
Jofferscn Std......P.3)N.P. 3%4| 89,578,577 |......| 88.07 | 6.66 |. 5.27 144,427 | 5.08 | 5. 
John Hancock Mutual 3 | 1,037,971,681 |...... 70.74 | 12.92 16.34 | 9.289,743 | 3.38 | 3. 
Kansas City Life... ... 3 123,611,697 | .06 | 83.34 | 2.08 14.52 292,021 | 3.10 | 3. 
Lincoln National... 3 136,845,416 |......| 84.89 | 2.38 )...... 12.73 1,307,023 | 3.61 | 3. 
Massachusetts Mut... 3 603,989,657 | 1.22 | 1.75 | 81.11 |. 15.92 | 17,515,222 | 3.68 | 3. 
Metropolitan... 23% | 5,053,023,340 |...... 78.31 | 10.58 | .41 10.70 699,754 | 3.57 | 3. 
Minnesota Mutual... 3 44,661,762 A 13.79 295,092 | 4.02 | 3. 
Monumental Life. . 3 39,553,059 43 eat a 62,817 | 1.58 | 2. 
Mutual Benefit. 3 639,645,481 . 4.01 mgs PY et 
Mutual Life, N. Y.. 3 | 1,230,252,769 Y ¥ 15.10 5,132,876 | 3.30 | 3. 
Mutua! Trust. . 3 44,854,064 |...... Be Fe Fadese stews cas 5.66 68,1 4.00 | 4. 
National Life, Vt.. 3 203,878,381 |...... |} ee 22.51 3,883,189 | 3.71 | 3. 
New England Mutual.. 3 ,058, .72| 2.06 | 82.11 |..... 15.11 9,826, 3.48 | 3. 
New York Life... 3 | 2,260,336,974 |......]....... 81.77 |. 18.23 | 11,498,240 | 3.63 | 3. 
Northwestern Mut... 3 | 1,185,278,085 |...... ; 92.29 |... 7.71 ; 3.77 | 3. 
Northwestern Natl.....| 3 72,389,763 82.81 | 10.82 |. | | §.81 "967,364 | 3.30 3. 
| } 
Occidental Lie, Calif. 3 61,547,467 |...... 78.14 | 1.46 ead | 20.40 | 381, 4.07 | 3. 
Penn Mutual... 3 649,435,758 |...... oF: CO, hee |......| 25.13 | 11,283,075 | 3.40 | 3 
Provident Mutual 3 | 337,641,446 |...... 72,15 | 11.06 lse..-| 16.79 | 5,147,827 | 3.72 | 3. 
Prudential... . 21% | 4,377,355,460 |...... 9.27 |*81.36 ..| .42| 8.95 075,1 3.58 | 3. 
Reliance Life... 3 | 125,973,137 |...... 93.92 | 1.07 |............| 5.01 | 465,418 | 3.92 | 3. 
| | | | | 
Southwestern Life... 3 | 71,937,384) .73| 95,96 | 11 |..... 3.20 | 131,285 | 4.34| 4 
State Life, Indiana 3144 | 50,813,778 | 1.95 | 31.12 | 65.26 | 1,67 114,031 | 3.23 | 3. 
Travelers Insurance 3 | 889,267,864 |..... 82.19 | 1.40 | 16.41 3,334,242 | 3.67 | 3. 
Union Central. . . 3 369, 196, 125 69.57 | 15.33 14.32 | 11,995,551 | 3.47 | 3. 
| 





























— ™ Statutes of New Jersey. 
P.—Participating. N.P.—Non-participating. 


t Interest rates assumed for annuities varies with companies and ranges from 2% to 4%. 
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Net Rate of Interest Earned 


1939 
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Excess Interest Earnings 
Over the Amount Required 
to Maintain Reserves 




















1941 | 1942 1940 1941 1942 

% % % $ $ $ 
4.52 | 4.45 | 4.29 835,943 868,331 828, 782 
3.51 | 3.42 | 3.43 739,668 415,300 802,490 
3.74 | 3.64 | 3.50 918,469 1,055 561,072 
3.72 | 3.92 | 4.06 205,424 581,000 435,141 
3.60 | 3.48 | 3.56 | 1,008,927 052 | 1,369,098 
3.95 | 3.86 | 3.73 | 3,173,776 | 3,198,337 | 3,325,926 
3.53 | 3.47 | 3.39 | —28,790| 46,923 | —69,542 
3.27 | 3.26 | 3.43 | 6,260,952 | 6,932,726 | 13,150,518 
3.73 | 3.72 | 3.62 810,192 921,295 728,576 
3.35 | 3.40 | 3.41 140,001 171,629 270,594 
4.04 | 4.15 | 4.42 888,987 | 1,028,163 | 1,458,562 
3.38 | 3.30 | 3.38 669,081 627,441 754,917 
3.81 | 3.68 | 3.50 711,784 618,895 516, 143 
5.11 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 1,422,340 | 1,495,122 | 1,658,233 
3.32 | 3.31 | 3.27 | 2,053,409 | 2,526,708 | 2,519,738 
3.20 | 3.31 | 3.40 | —210,936 | —129,652 | —40,348 
3.42 | 3.50 | 3.43 | —81,584 46,311 36,311 
3.59 | 3.52 | 3.64 | 3,476,196 | 3,244,925 | 4,674,945 
3.46 | 3.44 | 3.47 | 9,742,289 | 9,736,387 | 12,844,794 

3.65 | 3.69 | 3.70 164,476 196,976 221, 
1.81 | 2.55 | 2.44 | —438,696 » —218,537 —301,199 
3.54 | 3.46 | 3.57 | 4.066,706 | 3.625,247 | 4,793,755 
3.08 | 3.10 | 2.85 | 1,433,305 | 1,845,300 |— 1,157,821 

3.98 | 3.90 | 3.76 368, 246 363, 140 320, 
3.69 | 3.61 | 3.67 | 1.409,323 | 1,321,494 | 1,597,225 
3.27 | 3.32 | 3.42 | 1,540,213 | 1,980,874 | 2,694,963 
3.51 | 3.43 | 3.28 |18, 166,889 | 17,881,744 | 12,662,839 
3.70 | 3.70 | 3.70 |11,237,227 | 12,020,315 | 12,782,040 
3.09 | 3.24 | 3.23 | —61,803 52,115 61,963 
3.86 | 3.87 | 3.92 255,852 356,411 482,262 
3.15 | 3.12 | 3.26 961,433 754,480 | 2,015,891 
3.45 | 3.46 | 3.45 527,864 698, 435 758,871 
3.39 | 3.36 | 3.33 | 6,400,155 | 5,852,200 | 7,356,298 
3.81 | 3.65 | 3.47 423 , 157 , 243 72,390 
4.30 | 4.00 | 3.90 674,817 563,730 513,478 
3.27 | 3.40 | 3.55 67,085 125,998 198 567 
3.60 | 3.32 | 3.34 643,278 | —1,596, — 1,022,584 
| 3.00 | 3.14 | 3.11 oh met —806,223 | —779,613 





* Includes $2,070,558,449 (47.30%) reserve at 314 per cent and $171,685,287 7 (3, 92%) net rentigey reserve onniting to » Title 17, Chapter : 34, Section 24 of the 





HE chance of death at any age 

is a very definite quantity, 

though it is quite impossible 
to forecast at what date any indi- 
vidual is likely to die. Yet if a 
large group of persons all of same 
age come under observation it can 
be foretold with accuracy that a 
certain number definitely will die in 
other years, a certain number iv 
the second year until all have gone. 

Thus while it is scientifically 
possible to accurately estimate the 
mortality cost, it is impossible to 
gauge the return on invested assets 
of years ahead. 

The rate of interest used for cal- 
culating policy values of a life in- 
surance company involves the as- 
sumption that the funds of a com- 
pany can be invested to realize that 
rate. If the investment realized a 
higher rate of interest the addi- 
tional receipts form a source of 
profit to the policyholders. Con- 
versely, if the company fails to 
realize the rate assumed, the de- 
ficiency must be made up from some 
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other source, which naturally tends 
to increase the net cost. 

Declining interest yields in re- 
cent years have compelled life in- 
surance companies to constantly ad- 
just their interest assumptions. 

Prior to 1890, when the net in- 
terest rate or yield was over 5 per 
cent a majority of the life insur- 
ance companies were on the 3% 
or 4 per cent basis of reserves. 
As the yield further declined those 
on the 3% per cent basis reduced 
the interest assumption to 3 per 
cent and others to the 2°4 and to 
2% per cent. 

It will be observed from the 
above table, which shows the legal 
reserve outstanding at various 
rates of interest of 38 leading life 
insurance companies, that the 
major portion of the business in 
force is still on the 3% per cent 
basis. At the same time there was 
a sizable percentage of annuity 


business having rates of interest 
ranging from 2 per cent to 4 per 
cent. Consequently, with new in- 
vestments practically limited in re- 
cent years to United States Govern- 
ment obligations yielding as they 
do 1% per cent, 2 per cent and 
214 per cent, which now constitute 
about 32 per cent of the total as- 
sets of life insurance companies, it 
is no wonder that the margin be- 
tween interest earnings and inter- 
est required to maintain reserves 
has been steadily narrowing. 

Thus faced with a narrowing in- 
terest income, higher mortality 
cost due to the war and ever in- 
creasing taxes, it is conceivable 
that adjustments in the cost of life 
insurance must be effected. 

In 1942 seven life insurance com- 
panies or 18 per cent of the com- 
panies exhibited failed to realize 
the interest assumed. As an in- 
stance, one large company, with the 
bulk of its business on the 3 per 
cent basis, earned but 2.85 per 
cent in 1942. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NET COST HISTORY OF 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES ISSUED IN 1923-PER $1,000* 


Age atissue Rank 


Bi, 
23888" 


ee ne 
Connecticut Mutual................. 
Equitable Life, New York........... 
RE EE SN 
Home Life, New York.............. 
Massachusetts Mutual............ 

ic so Ladvedixrs 
ee , 
New England Mutual............... 
eee 


Northwestern Mutual............... 
GPRS SS 
I cc acvesaveccecs 
State Mutual, Mass... _.. ) ee 


YAN NNN! wwerw 
ESRB SASS 


Acacia Mutual........ ‘ 22 
Bankers Life, lowa......... gids -68 
Connecticut General............... 48 
Continental American +............. 59 
Equitable Life, lowa...... Bin eae 88 
Fidelity Mutual. ..... heaves .64 
SS eee ; 15 
Jefferson Standard............... 50 
John Hancock................. 18 

.81 


Midiand Mutual.................. 


Minnesota Mutual.................. 
Northwestern National.............. 
Oregon Mutual............... 
a ie a a wae wae wie’ 
Philadelphia Life.......... 


Provident Mutual............ 
Prudential Insurance t........ 
ee 
IIIS 6 05s os ck Gk cove bch 


Pawn Aowan 2agdqons wWWaeea 


SEfN Sens 


3% Reserve Policies 
Age . Issue Rank 


13 $6.19 13 
11 3.94 10 
3 3.37 6 
10 4.17 11 
12 4.52 12 
9 3.90 9 
6 3.48 7 
7 3.30 5 
4 3.14 3 
2 2.90 2 
1 2.01 1 
5 3.19 4 
14 6.27 14 
8 3.64 8 
314% Reserve Policies 
7 4.50 6 
10 5.25 10 
8 4.84 8 
3 4.22 5 
5 4.21 4 
9 5.12 9 
17 6.69 17 
16 5.80 13 
6 4.76 7 
11 5.25 11 
14 6.09 14 
13 6.25 16 
4 3.91 3 
18 7.46 18 
19 7.93 19 
1 3.18 2 
2 3.17 1 
15 6.17 15 
12 5.32 12 


Age atissue Rank 
45 


Age atissue Rank 
55 


$10.07 13 $22.16 13 
7.52 8 19.61 9 
7.79 9 19.61 8 
7.98 11 20.28 11 
8.48 12 20.59 12 
7.85 10 19.24 7 
6.87 a 17.90 3 
6.72 3 18.37 5 
6.59 2 17.45 2 
7.10 6 19.12 6 
5.62 1 16.59 1 
7.10 7 19.88 10 

10.40 14 22.38 14 
7.06 5 18.30 4 
7.47 3 17.09 3 
8.85 12 20.90 9 
8.83 11 21.38 12 
8.28 6 20.98 11 
7.75 5 19.72 6 

. 8.60 9 20.16 7 

10.36 16 22.99 16 
9.38 13 21.68 13 
8.58 8 20.92 10 
8.51 7 20.35 8 

10.01 14 22.36 15 

10.61 17 23.60 18 
7.53 4 18.57 a 

10.77 18 21.91 14 

12.89 19 27.43 19 
6.34 2 16.84 2 
6.23 1 16.53 1 

10.25 15 23.25 17 
8.63 10 19.21 5 








* Companies writing “Endowment at 85” policies or special policies have been excluded from the tables because their policies are not 


comparable with Ordinary policies. 
+ Preferred Risk. 


t Includes cost of Waiver of Premium. 





VEN in these days of Govern- 
ment expenditures of a size 
beyond easy comprehension 
and with war bond issues that ex- 
ceed the total national debt of a 
few years back, the cost of the ne- 
cessaries of life still interest the 
business man and the average man 
on the street. Even though points 
outweigh the dollar as a meahs of 
procuring most of the things men 
require in food, in clothing, for 
heat and for utility from day to 
day, the cost in terms of United 
States currency is not just a mat- 
ter of academic interest. In life 
insurance, then, it seems not amiss 
to look back over our shoulder 
through the years and consider the 
few average annual dollars we have 
had to pay for protection we so 
urgently needed. 
Twenty years ago some friendly, 
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intelligent life insurance agent, 
in stating that the cost would be 
around $25 a thousand annually, 
told us also that in twenty years 
the average cost per thousand 
wouldn’t be much more than $5 per 
thousand and perhaps less, that is 
if we were under 35. Perhaps we 
accepted the contract with the 
thought in mind that the protec- 
tion the insurance afforded was 
easily worth the $25 every year, 
and that, if the average at the end 
of twenty years was anywhere 
near $5, we would be greatly and 
pleasantly surprised. 

Yet, let’s look at the record of 
what 33 life insurance companies 
have done for their policyholders 


over a twenty-year period. And 
when we study the record of these 
twenty years, just let’s think of the 
problems which we have had to 
face as a nation and as an indi- 
vidual. There was an awful de- 
pression that shook our economic 
system to its roots. It even almost 
upset our social system. Our way 
of life with its freedom of oppor- 
tunity and its guarantee to the in- 
dividual of a right to build his own 
future came near to substitution by 
an organized bureaucracy wherein 
some super-thinkers plotted day by 
day the course of our life, the 
things we were to eat, the amount 
of energy and of thought which we 
were to give our work and the at- 
titude which we _ should take 
towards our family. And then 
there was a war. With the war 
came tremendous-needs for Govern- 
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Rank of Average Annual Net Cost per $1,000 of an Ordinary Life Policy 


Issued at Age 35 in 1923 
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ment money at rates so far below 
that guaranteed in our policies that, 
even though we knew that the life 
insurance companies and the life 
insurance that we owned had been 
towers of strength and bright gems 
in our investments and savings 
strong box, there was justifiable 
concern. The war effort, too, which 
stopped all but little production for 
peacetime pursuits, of course stifled 
new issues of bonded indebtedness 
for industrial expansion. Farmers 
and home owners were prosperous 
and needed a minimum of mortgage 
money. 


Reserve Basis 


Despite all of this, however, the 
record shows that ordinary life in- 
surance policies issued by these 33 
life insurance companies, 14 of 
which valued their policies on the 
3 per cent reserve basis and 19 on 
the 3% per cent reserve basis, had 
an average annual net cost ranging 
from $1.66 per thousand dollars for 
policies issued at age 25, to a high 
of $6.96. At age of issue 35 the 
range was from $2.01 to $7.93. 
The table shows also the net an- 
nual cost over the 20-year period 
for the same companies for policies 
issued at age 45 and age 55. Ac- 
companying is a chart which 
graphically displays the net aver- 
age annual cost over a 20-year pe- 
riod of ten 3 per cent reserve com- 
panies and ten 3% per cent reserve 
companies. 


In considering the table it must 
be borne in mind that three com- 
mon factors affect the cost of life 
insurance. These are savings from 
mortality, excess interest earnings 
and management expenses. Other 
factors to be considered in apprais- 
ing the results of individual com- 
panies are whether or not the com- 
pany is a participating one or a 
non-participating one and whether 
or not the risks accepted are of 


the same medical standards and 
whether or not the individual poli- 
cies contain certain so-called liber- 
alizations. 

In explaining the graph it may 
be said that it purports to give the 
average annual net cost of $1,000 
of ordinary life policies issued at 
age 35 in 1923. These figures are 
less dividends paid and less the 
cash value at the end of twenty 
years. 





the stuff they sell.” 





INQUIRY 


Persia's poet-philosopher, Omar, was wont to “wonder 
often what the Vintners buy one half so precious as 


In similar vein, it may be seasonable again to ask 
what unfriendly critics of life insurance can buy one half 
so commendable as the service they condemn. 


ILE COMPANY of 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
Home Office: Richmond 


VIRGINIA 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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We Paid to Ourselves as Beneficiaries 
for Death Claims 
Or an Average of 

We Paid to Ourselves as Living Policy- 
holders 

We Paid Ourselves for Income Pay- 
ments 

We Paid for Taxes . 

We Have for Future Payments to Our- 
selves as Policyholders. . . 

Or an Average of 

We Have Invested New Funds in Mort- 
gages, Real Estate, Bonds and Stocks, 
oe, fo we foe |. 

We Have Insurance in Force for Our- 
selves of. 

Or an Average of. 

We Pay Premiums in Relation to Our 

National Income of. , 


We, 


$1,662,198,486 
. 104,667,205,924 109,572,450,959 111,054,688,910 113,976,518,547 124,673,237,570 130,332,848,315 
$1,826.21 $1,850.91 $1,899.61 $2,077.89 $2,172.21 


1936 1938 
$941,093,786  $958,825,841 $954,941 ,610 
’ $874.67 $876.18 $917.17 
$1,488,130,163 $1,478,146,132 $1,623,147,589 
$132,139,484  $166,528,446  $175,906.976 
$116,864,806  $127,161,746  $131,393,350 


$24,874,316,359 $26,249,049,219 $27,754,660,541 
$414.57 $437.48 $462.58 


$1,646,705,751 $1,613,035,102 


$1,744.45 


5.65% 5.29% 5.97% 


the People! 


$960,012,734 


$1,681 ,513,221 


$184,303,108 
$135,395,064 


$29,243, mn, Aes $32,730,965,100 $34,931,411,348 


$1,626,207,512 


1939 1941 1942 


$1,012,511,894 $1,013,537,748 
$914.24 $957.52 $952.94 


$1,537,702,695 


$232,949,000 
$137,247,447 


$1,429,704,119 
$240,879,684 
$132,840,437 
$545.52 $582.19 


$2,027,683,432 $2,289,271,744 


§.51% 4.30%, 3.35, 

















LL too much, a point of view 
A is allowed to prevail that the 
institution of life insurance 

is an enterprise owned, operated 
and managed by, and in the inter- 
est of, the few. In fact, however, 
life insurance is an accumulative 
and cooperative dynamic effort of 
the independent people of a democ- 
racy to build a financial reservoir 
which will be available for use in 
the day of travail. Into this re- 


—- 


day of need occasioned by death, 
by disability, by depression, by un- 
employment, by age, by business 
reverses, by educational require- 
ments, and by buSiness opportu- 
nity, sixty-seven million individuals 
are contributing and protecting not 
only themselves, but others as well, 
to a combined aggregate of perhaps 
one hundred of the one hundred 
and thirty million citizens of 
America. 


Through its fundamental mu- 


tuality, the capitalists of life in- 
surance are not a group apart, but 
rather we the people of the United 
States, seventy-seven million of 
whom are protectors and some 
thirty-five million more who are 
protected. We select the adminis- 
trators of this reserve, its sales- 
men, its expert mathematicians, its 
medical officers, its counselors. 
Through them we are building an 
ever-greater America. We are 
providing hundreds of millions of 





gerve of capital, apprehensive of a 





HOW THE AVERAGE INCOME DOLLAR WAS USED IN 1942 


16.6 cts. Death Benefits 


16.5cts. 


Dividends to Policyholders 


Income Payments 
35.0 cts. Added to Assets 


Commissions and Agency Expenses 
Home Office Salaries 
2.2cts. 


Asset Adjustments 
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Paid to Living Policyholders, Except Dividends 





Taxes and Fees 


Investment Expenses and All Other Costs 
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RECORD OF NEW LIFE INSURANCE SOLD DURING 1942 





GROUP 





new issues 69.3% policy 302% 


ircrease 








ORDINARY 








new issues 96.7 % revived 2.3 fl 





INDUSTRIAL policy increase 3.8% 











new issues 88.0% revived 4.4% 











dollars to build a mighty army, a 
navy and an air fleet whose 
strength will be felt even in the 
furthest recesses of earth. We are 
buying bonds for victory. We are 
financing American enterprise as 
it builds the instruments of war 
and peace. We are lending to 
farmers. and home builders and 
small business and big business the 
funds needed to make America 
prosperous and progressive. 

From this great accumulation, 
during each of the last seven years, 
we have paid more than nine hun- 
dred and forty million dollars, 
ranging from nine hundred and 
forty-one million in 1936 to one 
billion, thirteen million in 1942 to 
beneficiaries. of those of our mem- 
bers who have gone from the 
shadows of death to eternal life. 
We have paid our living members, 
in addition, annually, an average 
of one and one-half billion dollars 
monthly. Our members receive 
twenty million dollars from their 
accumulated reserves. 

We have built this reserve fund 
—our assets—to a total of nearly 
thirty-five billion dollars. Our pro- 
tection owned aggregates one hun- 
dred and thirty billions of dollars. 
We, the people, have, in our life 
insurance, not only an individual 
bulwark against suffering and 
financial want, but a tower of 
strength through which the free 
democratic guarantees and free- 
doms which our forefathers built, 
and we have cherished, will be 
maintained through coming gen- 
erations against such forces of dis- 
solution which may challenge their 
existence. 


Life Insurance Under a Depression 


and a War Economy 


Spectator Life Insurance Year Book Aggre- 
gates Include Experience of All Companies 


Payments to beneficiaries of deceased policyholders and to living policy- 
holders last year by the life insurance companies were 4.1 per cent less 
than in 1941 and 20.9 per cent less than the total of 1932, according to 
aggregates compiled by The Spectator and published in the Insurance 
Year Book, Life Edition. The totals reflect the combined experience of all 
the 303 legal reserve life insurance companies operating in the United 
States regardless of size. 

During the first full twelve month period under a wartime economy 
payments by the companies under cash and surrender values, dropped 
almost 20.8 per cent, the Life Year Book shows. In round figures cash 
and surrender values paid last year were $119,000,000 below the 1941 
total. This was sufficient to more than counterbalance normal increases 
in payments under death claims, matured endowments, annuities and 
dividends. 

Annuitants received 4.8 per cent more last year than in 1941 and over 
four times the amount paid them in the peak depression year of 1932. 

Because of the abnormally high level of income of the average American 
family, payments to policyholders under surrendered policies this year 
are running at an unprecedentedly low rate. Barring a major disturbance 
affecting employment before the end of the year, benefits paid by the 303 
companies under the policies of deceased policyholders will approach and 
perhaps exceed the total payments to living policyholders for the first time 
in many years. 


PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES AND LIVING POLICYHOLDERS 














1932 % to 1941 % to 1942 % to % Change % Change 
(000 Total (000 Total (000 Total 1942 0ver 1942 over 
omitted) — omitted) Payments omitted) Payments 1932 1941 
, -_ $ $ % $ % % % 
Paid to Beneficiaries of Deceased 
Policyholders............ : 905,267 29.3 989,724 38.8 992,986 40.6 +9.7 +0.3 
Paid to Living Policyhoiders on: 
Matured Endowments...... 122,601 3.9 264,334 10.4 268,157 11.0 +118.7 +1.4 
Annuities. .... 36,509 1.2 152,038 6.0 159,340 6.5 +336 .4 +4.8 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies 1,346,113 43.6 572,085 22.5 453,835 18.6 —66.3 —20.8 
Dividends to Policyholders..... 562,694 18.3 429,679 16.8 434,461 17.8 —22.8 +1.1 
Disability and Double Indem... 113,829 3.7 141,354 5.5 134,462 5.5 +18.1 —4.8 
Total to Living Policyhoiders . "2,181,746 70.7 1,560,490 61.2 1,450,255 59.4 ] —33.5 —7.1 
Total Paid to Beneficiaries and } 
—20.9 —4,2 


Living Poiicyhoiders......... 3,087,013 100.0 2,550,214 100.0 2,443,241 100.0 





Compiled from “The Life Insurance Year Book,” 1 Spectator publication. 
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Spinning Wheel 


“How are you getting on?” 


A life insurance representa- 
tive had been greeting people 
he called on with the usual 
“How are you?” 


He decided to change it to 
“How are you getting on?” 
and was surprised at the re- 


sults. 
e 


Later he improved his 
greeting to ‘““How’s your life 
insurance plan getting on?” 
and was still more surprised. 


He found that not only do 
people like to talk about how 
they are getting on, but with 
few exceptions they like to 
talk of the progress of some 
plan they have in life. Life 
insurance as a plan is a major 
undertaking for those who 
have one, and those who do 
not, hope and expect to have 
one soon. 

. 


New England Mutual field- 
men have found through the 
use of our “Coordinated Es- 
tates” that “the plan’s the 
thing” to talk about, not just 
life insurance and a life in- 
surance policy. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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How Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 
of Life Insurance 





| 
| 
| 


Net Rate of 





Amount of Additional Investment Income if Net 














| 
Interest Earned Interest Rate Earned Were 1%, Higher in 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 1940 1941 1942 
ccd Mace ates A erie. eee Ses 
: ee ee. $ $ $ 
Aetna Life, Hartford. | 3.61 | 3.42 3.43 | 6,000,000 | 6,500,000 7,100,000 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 3.74 | 3.64 | 3.50 2,300,000 | 2,400,000 2,500,000 
Connecticut General, Hartford | 3.60 | 3.48 | 3.56 2,700,000 2,900,000 3,200,000 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford | 3.95 | 3.86 | 3.73 3,500,000 3,800,000 3,800,000 
Equitable Life, New York... . | 3.27 | 3.26 | 3.43 | 23,500,000 25,200,000 27,000,000 
Equitable Life, lowa. 3.73 | 3.72 | 3.62 1,900,000 | 1,900,000 2,100,000 
General American, St. Louis | 4.080 | 4.18 | 4.42 1.200.000 | 1,208,088 1,200,000 
in Hancock » Boston 32 | 3.31 -27 ,700, ,500,000 11,700,000 
Lincoin National, Fort Wayne | 3:01 | 3:50 | 3.43 1,400,000 | 2,200,000 2,400,000 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield . | 3.60 | 3.52 | 3.64 6,600,000 | 7,000,000 7,400,000 
Metropolitan Life, New York... . | 3.46 | 3.44 3.47 49,900,000 52,200,000 55, 100,000 
Mi tual Benefit, Newark. ...... 3.55 | 3.46 | 3.57 | 6,800,000 | 7,200,000 7,600,000 
Mutual Life, New York. . . | 3.08 | 3.10 | 2.85 | 14,000,000 | 14,200,000 14,900,000 
National Life, Vermont... .. | 3.69 | 3.61 | 3.67 | 2,100,000 | 2,200,000 2,300,000 
New England Mutual, Boston ...| 3.27 | 3.32 | 3.42 | 4,600,000 4,900,000 5,300,000 
New York Life, New York... | 3.51 | 3.43 | 3.23 | 26,600,000 | 27,500,000 29,100,000 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee | 3.70 | 3.70 3.70 | 12,900,000 13,500,000 14,400,000 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angelest. | 3.70 | 3.68 3.49 2,000,000 2,100,000 2,100,000 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. | 3.15 | 3.12 | 3.26 | 7,100,000 | 7500; 000 7,800,000 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 3.34 | 3.41 | 3.48 2,500,000 2,600,000 2,800,000 
Proven auancorNowsncs;- | 3:38 | 3:38 | 333 | sa:aoncom | <taocooo | at's 
ential Insurance, New ; ; . ,900, 400, 300, 
State Mutual, Worcester | 3.27 | 3.19 | 3.37 1,800,000 1,900,000 2,000,000 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford | 3.60 | 3.32 | 3.34 | 8,800,000 9,400,000 9,800,000 
Union Central, Cincinnati. . | 3.00 | 3.14 | 3.11 | 3,800,000 | 4,000,000 4,200,000 
Total 25 Companies. . . | 244, 257,900,000 | 274,000,000 


} Includes Participating and Non-Participating Departments only. 
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WENTY-FIVE of the largest 

life insurance companies in the 
United States in the last three 
years, 1940 to 1942 inclusive, had 
they been able to earn one per cent 
more on their investments, would 
have had available in dividends to 
policyholders over seven hundred 
seventy-six million dollars. This is 
an average of almost six dollars 
each for every policy in force in 
1942, including every industrial, 
group or ordinary contract. The 
Spectator, over the year, answers 
more policyholders who query 
about their dividend reductions 
than it does about any other point 
of information. 

The rate of interest. earned by 
life insurance is a casualty of the 
war. The billions of dollars which 
life insurance companies have used 
to buy war bonds have an interest 
earning capacity far below that 
needed to meet the interest re- 
quirements in the policy contracts. 
The vast sums so wasted in Ameri- 
cas future have a definite force in 
lowering the earning capacity of 
the companies. When this earn- 
ing capacity falls below, or equals, 
the rate of interest required to 
maintain policy reserves, then divi- 
dends to policyholders are de- 
creased or eliminated. Sixty-five 
million policyholders in addition to 
other sacrifices which they are 
want to list as having made in the 


cause of victory, may well include 
their increased cost of protection. 











A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


Shows that for forty-four years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annually or annually 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur- 
ance companies. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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New Business and Insurance in Force of 
Life Insurance Companies Since 1900 


Ordinary, Group and Industrial included 


New Issues Total inewrance | in Force 
er No. Amount No. : Amount 
1942......... 17,781,913 $13, 557,357,371 134, 166, 067 $130, 332,848,315 
1941 20,308,679 15,358,381, 154 130.081, 036 124,673, 237,570 
DOOR iaseccee 19,476,301 12,892,079, 237 125,793,811 117, 794, 384,063 
1939 19,607,207 12,515, 989,461 124,950,932 113, 976,518,547 
1938 21,644,894 12,626, 976,630 124,478, 118 111,054, 688,910 
1937 22,905,304 14, 795,949,978 124, 157,611 109,572,450, 959 
1936 24,022, 126 14,334, 996,379 121, 131,244 104, 667,205,924 
1935 24,347,930 14, 138,619,347 117,369, 853 100, 730,415,016 
1934 25,712,994 14, 280,080,058 115,222,123 98,542,411, 14 
1933 24,743, 766 13,786, 857,459 113,469,594 97 985,043, 747 
1932 24,496,645 14,514, 284,427 115,762,622 100, 154,372, 532 
1931 24,726,869 17,226, 248,427 121, 760,536 108, 885,562,894 
1930 24, 258,456 19,019, 790,453 122,212, 773 107,948, 277, 732 
1929 24,243,748 19, 267,332,211 120,753,521 103, 146,440,473 
1928 : 23,861,205 18, 673,574, 996 114,994,512 95, 208,314,691 
1927 oie 22,177,372 7,135,458, 992 109,392,437 87,022, 103,424 
| re 20,572,240 18 460,531, 731 103,465, 865 79,644,487, 109 
1925....... 20,330,523 15,472,999, 465 97,629,440 71,642, 127,685 
ee ' 17,889,489 13,194, 737,020 90,368,331 63, 779,740,552 
1923... .. 16,599,831 12, 050,073,478 83,994,522 56, 803, 534,307 
1922 ay 15, 150, 195 9,774,271, 118 77,097, 279 50,290, 710, 180 
1921 13,776,097 8,730, 165,039 71,781,203 45, 983,400,333 
1920 13,248,816 10, 105,444,804 66,499, 369 42,281, 390,527 
1919 meee 12,184,664 7,809,612, 607 60,931,877 34,578,737, 706 
re 10,124,904 4,037,907, 220 54,620, 198 29,870,309, 934 
OO og owinee 9,516,355 4,891 037,043 50,345,300 27, 189, 009,697 
1916 8,654,805 4,212,036, 721 46,373, 135 24,679,312, 325 
1915 8,463,687 3,594,697, 045 43,031,791 22,784, 191,052 
1914 8,080, 130 3,314,698, 377 40,411,979 21,589, 172,373 
1913 7,965,298 3,399, 932, 009 38, 208,394 20,564, 469,945 
1912 6,959,346 3,082,475, 917 34,855,170 19, 264, 793, 685 
1911 6,245,610 2,870, 295,457 32,381, 762 18, 002, 780,439 
1910 6,002,333 2,557, 053,467 29,998,633 16,404, 229,925 
1909 6,287,394 2,449, 115,675 28,087,327 15,480, 721,211 
1908 5, 166,847 2,063,076, 405 25,852,405 14,518,952, 277 
1907 4,902, 769 1,921,350, 782 24, 787,535 14, 063,362,639 
1906 5,117,704 2,081,941, 113 23,634,352 13, 706, 797, 784 
1905 5,632,074 2,574,489, 805 22,494,063 13,363, 985,856 
1904 5,461,193 2,603,609, 667 20,882, 12, 547,937,441 
1903 5, 184,773 2,504,598, 243 19,273,552 11,547, 121,475 
1902 5,209, 288 2,338, 734,463 17,620,435 10,505, 482, 385 
1901 5,021,684 2,194, 182, 667 16,030,724 9, 593,846,948 
1900 4,670,948 1,973,611, 086 14,395,443 8,562, 139,740 
NSURANCE outstanding in both 17,781,913, amounting to $13,557,- 

number and amount reached a 357,371. The average new issue 
new high at the end of 1942. A was $763. The increasing policy 
record of new business issued in size is one more evidence of the 
number and amount by life insur- ever increasing appreciation of life 
ance companies in every year of insurance by the average American 
the new century is shown together man and woman. 
with the actual number and amount . io n ' 
of insurance in force at the end of . 

« >. 
each year. In the first year, 1900, New Group Contract 
4,670,948 new policies were issued Marshall Field and Company, 
covering insurance of $1,973,611,- Chicago, one of the world’s great 
066 for an average new insurance retail business establishments, has 
issue, including industria! and launched a program to provide re- 
ordinary, group not then being tirement benefits for its more than 
written, of $423 per policy. Insur-, 15,000 full-time employees and has 


ance policies at the end of 1900 in 
force numbered 14,395,443 for a 
total amount of insurance of $8,- 
562,139,740 for an average policy 
of $595. At the end of the period, 
Dec. 31, 1942, the total number of 
policies in force was 134,166,067 
for a total amount of insurance of 
$130,332,848,315. The average 
amount of insurance in force, in- 
cluding group as well as ordinary 
and industrial was $972. The num- 
ber of policies issued in 1942 “was 


chosen the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines to underwrite a sub- 
stantial portion of the program. 


4 a 8 
Joins A.L.C. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has been admit- 
ted to mgmbership in the American 
Life Convention, increasing to 182 
the number of American and*Cana- 
dian lifé’insurance companies now 
affiliated with the Convention. 











END 


In November, 1940, a salesman of 
the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines wrote a prominent, successful 
manufacturer $50,000 of life insurance. 
His business was excellent; he said 
there was no reason for him to buy life 
insurance as his business could be oper- 
ated by his son. The profits would be 
sufficient to permit his wife and son to 
have a comfortable living. 


Here was the idea which sold the in- 
surance: 


“Your son is a very capable man, but 
is he substantially interested in your 
business? If so, then you may expect 
him to succeed. What do you think?” 
The manufacturer replied, “You may be 
right. Well, what would $50,000 of 
life insurance do for my wife?” He was 
told that a policy could be written which 
would give her $10,000 cash at his death 
and an income of $175 a month for life. 


“Write it up that way’, was the reply. 


In July, 1942, this business man was 
rushed to the hospital for an emergency 
operation. He never regained conscious- 
ness. Upon his death the Bankers Life 
paid the widow $10,030.95 in cash and 
began sending her a monthly check for 
$173.27. 


The son and son-in-law of the insured 
man took over the business. The com- 
pany’s product was in good demand. 
The steel mills had a standing order for 
all production. Other companies were 
constantly sending orders. But these 
young men could not produce the vol- 
ume. Profits dwindled, followed by re- 
peated losses. The widow put in addi- 
tional cash. 


In one short year and one month the 
business closed. There appeared in the 
local newspaper a notice to this effect: 


“The~-eee~ Company will close 
its affairs. Equipment for sale..." 


Once each month, for a minimum of 
240 months, that widow will receive a 
check for $173.27 from the Bankers Life 
of Dés Moines. The total guaranteed 
payménts to her will be $51,615.75. 
Moreover; the monthly checks will con-, 
tinue to Zo to her; after the 20 years, ' 
for the balance of her life. 


The profit on the investment of that 
business man in his Bankers life insur- 
arice will. be $47,207.05, or 1070 per 
cent, figuring the minimum 20-year pay- 
ments. The total receipts and the profit 
may go much higher. 


BanxersZe 


the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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LIFE INSURANCE PAYS OFF 


OME comprehension of the 
8 tremendous worth of life in- 

surance to individuals and so- 
ciety in general is possible from a 
table herewith which by class of 
beneficiaries presents the amounts 
of payments to policyholders dur- 
ing each year of the last two dec- 
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ades by old-line legal reserve life RS 
insurance companies. In_ these 924 
twenty years $44,030,684,207 was 
paid to policyholders or their bene- 6 = 
ficiaries. Thus the average annual row 
payment was $2,201,538,210, with a 37442 


range from the low amount of 
$1,089,114,006 in 1923 to a peak of 
$3,087,013,687, which represented 
the payments made in 1932. In 
1942, the last year of the period, 
policyholders received a total of 
$2,443,241 ,867. 


To Living Policyholders 


In the first year of the period 
38.6 per cent of the total payments 
were made to beneficiaries in death 
claims, 25.2 per cent went to living 
policyholders in dividends, and 20.7 
per cent were returned to them by 
way of lapsed, surrendered and 
purchased policies. Matured en- 
dowments accounted 13.1 per cent 
of the total claims, with dis- 
ability and double indemnity pay- 
ments 1.4 per cent of the total. 
Payments to annuitants were 1.0 
per cent. 

Five years later, in 1928, the 
most noticeable change in type of 
claim payments was the propor- 
tional decrease in matured endow- 





ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES 
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The chart presented herewith discloses from reports made to The Spectator by the com- 
panies, ‘an analysis of death claims paid and duration of policies. In this group of death 
claims totaling approximately 300,000, 1.2 per cent or 3,438 of the policies were terminated 
by death during the first year outstanding. Fifty-two thousand, five hundred and sixty-five 
death claims or 18.1 per cent of the total were paid on policies which were in force from 
15 to 20 years. This was the largest group. More than 23,000 policies, or 8 per cent of the 


total were on policies under five years of age. 


ments to 5.3 per cent. Death 
claims rose to 41.6 per cent, divi- 
dend payments to 27.4, payments 
on account of lapsation and sur- 
render rose to 21.7, disability and 
double indemnity to 3.0 per cent. 
Annuitants were paid at the same 
rate, or 1.0 per cent. 








Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 





| Lapsed, | 





In the five years succeeding 
America was shaken by an eco- 
nomic debacle and millions were in 
distress financially. The cash drain 
placed on the life insurance compa- 
nies was tremendous. Cash was 
needed by policyholders and the 
life insurance companies made 
good. Forty-five per cent of the 
total payments to policyholders was 
the result of lapsation and sur- 
render. Death claim payments de- 
clined to 29.1 per cent, dividends 
to 16.6 per cent and matured en- 
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| ’ ae 
—, ee Surrendered eae Disability iene dowments to 4.0 per cent. Disabil- 
ature aid to an urchased ividends to an e 0! al : ® MY y 
Endowments | Annuitants Policies | Policyholders| Indemnity | Policyholders ity and double indemnity now 
inte eee Otc ee i Wea wpa Tee amounted to 3.9 per cent and the 
asitieed $159,340,137| $453,834,994| $434,461,447| $134,461,705| $2,443,241,867 demand for annuities was felt in 
,333,8 "038, 573,085,033) 429,679,893| 141,353,508) 2,550,214,689 ; 
278,130,520) 142,284,323 ee 456,046.64e) 141,818,248) 2.600,685,260 © an increase of payments to equa 
175,924/384|° 123212177, 71,185°095, 446,878.363| 126,909.616| 2578080189 © |-4 per cent of the aggregate. 
es ‘Beee) fers! cect lee rata 
144,981,403) 76,068,952} 882,533,120, 424,255,553) 129,856,003| 2.535,113,245 Normalcy Regained 
129,429,299, 58,235,779) 1,077,822,784| 437,704,672 126,365,987} 2,704,946,501 ‘ 
122'001;383| 36,509,024) Hsae-1ia:e42 S62.003518] | 113:829227| 3,087°013,687 ogg: Nahe celige sn dag agar 
iim] Bie) Mee tee) Getiel AIe var and American business was on 
026, 322, 223, 657, 801, 246,776, s on 
73.478) 21-286258] au7.e609ee | Sisz0s.a96 6284714] Teereoessr WAY and American business was 
os.s06.083 reree res sea ereaes 408,523,087 pple We peayed its way to normalcy. Death claims 
, ’ | ” v , ’ * ’ 7 S 
mess ‘ities SMe Mite Bakes Iai 565 yor cent of total policyholder 
138,625,738 10,127,242] 235,007,774) 361,054,410] 20,088,174) 1,206,271,045 36.3 per cent of total policyholder 
142,873,746 9,967,133, 225,280,197, 247,697,041) 15,460,985) 1,089,114,006 payments. Lapsed policy payments 
8,083,637,843) 1,272,771,732 12,872,608,557| 8,890,366,428) 1,871,586,711| 44,030,684,207 declined to 29.9 per cent. All of 
ment Made.| 802,984,646] 153,181,802 63,638,687} 643,630,427, 444,518,321| 93,579,336, 2,201,833,210 the lesser payment types increased. 
va a sti laid iin id aides, bile Scaling Siti’ Dividends rose to 17.3 per cent, 
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LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES MATURED DURING 1942 
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matured endowments to 6.8 per 
cent, disability and double indem- 
nity payments to 4.9 per cent, while 
annuitants were now receiving at 
the rate of 4.8 per cent. 

Last year we were at war. 
Money was plentiful and life in- 
surance was functioning with the 
same vigor that had marked its his- 
tory of acentury. The death claim 
proportion to total payments to pol- 
icyholders was 40.6 per cent. Divi- 
dends to policyholders reached 17.8 
per cent, matured endowments 
were 11.0 per cent, payments to 


annuitants 6.5 per cent and dis- 
ability payments 5.5 per cent. Pay- 
ments as a result of lapsed, sur- 
rendered and purchased policies 
were even below the rate at the 
start of the period and now were 
but 18.6 per cent of the total. 

In considering the table as a 
whole, the comparative stability of 
death claims is outstanding. At 
the same time, increasing impor- 
tance of annuitants and the dis- 
ability and double indemnity fea- 
tures is noteworthy. Naturally the 
table permits evidence of the im- 


mediate effect that economic condi- 
tions as well as the stringency or 
plentifulness of money have on 
life insurance payments. Of some 
interest is the fact that in actual 
amounts paid, death claims and 
amounts paid to annuitants were 
highest in year 1942 of any of 
the twenty years. The high mark 
for matured endowment and dis- 
ability and double indemnity pay- 
ments was in 1940. Dividends 
reached their peak in 1931 and pay- 
ments under lapsed, surrendered, 
and purchased policies in 1933, 





RECORD OF INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1942 





INCOME 
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Life Premiums-Renewal $3,330.555000 


Life Premiums —First Year $318,651,000 


Annuities- Renewal § 256,136,000 


q 


Annuities — First Year $111,516,000 


DISBURSEMENTS 


























Matured 
Endowments 


Dividends to 
Policy holders 


$268,000,.000 $434,500,000 


Lapsed, Surrendered 
and Purchased Pol. 


$454,000,000 


Death Claims Paid 
$993,000,000 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 







































































ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE (in Millions) 
(Source—Spectator Life Year Book) 
| ORDINARY INSURANCE WRITTEN Estimated Change in Ratlo of 
| Per Cent | Per Cent (In Millions) Civilian Population Amuont 
of State of (Source-—Spectator Life Year Book) etween Amount of| Paid for 
STATES Per Cent | Increase in | Insurance pies aati bode April 1, 1940 and Insurance | | 
of | 10 Years | in Per Cent | } March 1, 1943 Outstand- | in 1942 
Increase | to Total Force | of Total Increase Sess OCC 
| in | Increase in| to Total | Popula- In 2-Year Capita of | State 
1932 1942 | 10 Years | 10 Years | in 1942 tion 1940 1941 1942 Perlod Number Per Cent | Population} Income 
$ 29 i. © $ % $ 
Alabama 634 725 44 2 1 2 7 | «88 81 8.2 | — 60,844 | —1.8 459 2.8 
Arizona 149 192 28 1/2 1/20 1/3 19 | 21 21 10.8 | + 76,813 | +15.5 7381 1.8 
Arkansas 442 433 —2 —1/10 12; 1 49 53 51 4.1 139,238 — 7.1 400 2.3 
California 4,014 4,989 24 10 5 447 529 501 12.1 +-529,391 + 7.7 1,242 2.4 
Colorado 677 716 6 1/2 1 1 66 73 | 6 | —3.0 | — 61.297 | — 5.5 926 | 2.8 
Connecticut 1,294 1,686 | 30 4 2 | 2 136 165 | 147 8.1 + 46,024 + 2.7 | 1,369 3.2 
Delaware 215 294 37 1 1/35 1/5 2 | 2 7.7 | +6, | +24 | 1,461 | 3.3 
District of Columbia 549 | 748 36 2 1 1/2 76 | 86 —10.5 +180,995 | +27.56 | 1,373 3.8 
Florida 522 | 9824 58 3 1 1 90 | 127 91 1.1 +165,924 | + 8.8 617 | 3.6 
Georgia 910 | 1,073 18 2 1 2 16 | 135 113 - 2.6 - 87,248 -| — 2.8 458 3.6 
Idaho 188 | _ 206 10 | 1/20 ya] 12 2a} 623 | — 57,152 | —10.9 743 1.8 
Iinois 6,304 | 7,045 2 | | 8 6 586 | 623 | 544 — 7.2 — 238,704 — 3.0 1,350 ae 
Indiana 1,853 1,996 8 | 2 2 3 191 210 193 1.0 18,062 - .§ 834 3.3 
lowa 1,602 1,572 -2 1/32 2 2 133 148 129 — 3.0 — 242,824 — 9.6 665 3.1 
Kansas 904 914 vi 1/10 | 1 1 90 110 108 20.0 ~ 81,483 4.6 865 2.2 
Kentucky 845 944 12 1 1 2 82 104 | 89 8.5 ~ 256 , 355 9.0 592 2.9 
Louisiana 705 798 13 1 2 75 | 80 | 75 — 9,237 - 4 550 2.6 
Maine 425 463 9 1/2 1/2 2/3 36 | 39 | 39 8.3 §2,536 | — 6.2 921 2.8 
Maryland 1,062 1,364 28 3 2 1 121 | 134 | 130 7.4 +158 ,429 + 8.8 939 3.6 
Massachusetts 3,226 3,476 8 3 4 3 258 296 | 257 — 4 — 155,572 — 3.6 1,351 2.8 
Michigan 2,860 | 3,333 7 | § | 39/10 4 308 348 | 312 1.3 | + 18,780 | + 0.4 1,113 2.6 
Minnesota 1,679 1,817 | 8 1-1/2 | 2-1/10 2-1/10 158 164 | 141 —10.8 — 244,257 — 8.8 791 2.9 
Mississippi 352 441 | 25 | 9/10 | 1/2 1-1/3 45 | 52 45 —153,411 — 7.0 | —))6 [6B 
Missouri 2,387 2,513 | § 1-1/3 2-9/10 215 246 224 4.2 —201,311 ~ §.3 927 | 3.5 
Montana 241 277 =| 15 2/5 1/3 2/5 27 22 —21.4 — 85,675 —15.3 | 930 1.9 
Nebraska 892 804 ~10 —1 10/1 73 73 | 0 Om] | 4 | 195,238 8.8 799 | 2.6 
Nevada 45 65 4 «| 1/6 1/10 1/10 7 iS 8 14.3 + 24,334 +22.4 1,181 1.5 
New Hampshire 267 336 | 26 CS 7/10 | 2/5 | 1/3 27 | 32 | 26 — 3.7 — 37,208 | — 7.6 794 3.8 
New Jersey ‘ 2,967 |- 3,735 | 26 8-1/6 4-2/5 3-1/5 313 | 360 310 — 1.0 — 52,110 — 1.3 1,375 3.1 
New Mexico 102 =| 136 33 2/5 1/6 | 2/5 16 18 | 14 —12.5 — 40,581 — 7.6 489 1.9 
| 
New York.. 14,160 14,388 2 2-2/5 16-9/10 9-1/4 1,046 1,138 | 976 — 6.7 —654,892 - 4.9 1,794 2.5 
North Carolina 940 1,193 27 2-2/3 | 1-2/5 2-7/10 123 | 147 111 — 9.8 — 158,398 4.4 400 3.8 
North Dakota 249 25 | -0 | —1/5 1/4 | 1/2 23 23 23 —105, 182 16.4 607 1.5 
Ohio. . 4,683 | 5,335 | 4 «| 6-9/10 6-1/4 | 5-1/4 447 | 512 438 — 2.0 — 94,287 | — 1.4 1,073 3.2 
Oklahoma... 845 | 992 | k v2 | #1 | 1-7/10 99 | 107 oe | —10 | —S0.e8. |..— G7 723 | 1.8 
| 
Oregon 595 685 | 15 1 4/5 | 4/5 62 | 71 68 | 9.7 + 52,794 | + 4.9 954 2.3 
Pennsylvania 6,654 | 7,486 | 13 8-4/5 8-4/5 7-1/2 611 | 700 597 | — 2.3 —382,425 | — 3.9 1,116 3.2 
Rhode Island 499 | 578 | 32 4/5 7/10 1/2 48 56 | 54 12.5 — 9,570 — 1.4 1,276 3.2 
South Carolina 438 §22 19 =| 9/10 3/5 1-2/5 54 64 | 63 16.7 — 56,805 — 3.0 342 4.6 
South Dakota. . 274 231 —6 | —1/2 3/10 | 1/2 21 26 23 9.5 — 89,954 —14.0 607 1.6 
Tennessee 922 | 1,011 | 10 9/10 | 1-1/5 | 2-1/5 107 118 104 | — 2.8 — 52,531 — 1.8 446 3.6 
Texas 2,278 | 2,819 244 CO 5-3/4 3-3/10; 4-9/10 385 | 409 350 — 9.1 — 45,398 — 7 639 2.4 
Utah 270 | 322 19 «| 3/5 2/5 | 2/5 32 38 40 25.0 + 34,248 + 6.2 709 2.9 
Vermont 214 | 231 8 1/5 1/4 1/4 i9 | 20 166=| —15.8 — 35,216 — 9.9 724 3.5 
Virginia 864 1,252 45 " 4-1/10 1-1/2 2-1/20 124 147 | 126 1.6 +125 ,059 + 4.7 534 3.9 
Washington 1,004 1,155 | 15 1-3/5 1-1/3 | 1-1/3 113 136 | 132 16.8 +-123,961 + 7.2 1,048 2.3 
West Virginia 626 | 704 | 12 | 4/5 4/5 | 1-2/5 67 76 63 | —6.0 | —159,018 | — 8.4 615 2.6 
Wisconsin 1,779 2,057 | 6 | 2-9/10 2-2/6 | 2-2/5 150 166 164 9.3 — 169,131 — §.4 912 2.7 
Wyoming 99 | 126 27 3/10 7 1/5 14 «| 15 12 —14.3 — 15,828 — 6.5 1,037 1.5 
—_ _ Se —_ | eee fa | li | | | | | 
Totals. .. 75,710 | 85,128 12 | 100 100 | 100 7,433 8,377 7,388 | — .6 —3,091,773 — 2.4 985 2.8 
10 States Showing Largest Gains - 10 States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains 10 States Showing Least Gains 
in Insurance in Force from | in Insurance in Force from in Insurance Written From in Insurance Written From 
1932 to 1942 | 1932 to 1942 1940 to 1942 1940 to 1942 
California... . 975 } Nebraska. . 88 California 54 New York —70 
Pennsylvania 832 ! South Dakota. —43 Kansas. 18 Illinois. . —42 
New Jersey. 768 | lowa.. —30 | Wisconsin 14 Texas...... —35 
Illinois 741 } North Dakota —24 ] Connecticut. F Wi} Minnesota. . —17 
Ohio. . 652 || Arkansas —8 || Maryland. | Pennsylvania —14 
Texas.. 541 || Kansas... 10 | Missouri. 9 || North Carolina —12 
Michigan 473 || Vermont. 17 South Carolina 9 | District of Columbia — 8 
Connecticut 392 | Idaho 18 Washington 9 | Montana. — 6 
Virginia . 388 | Nevada... 20 || Utah... ... a osha 8 | Colorado. . -—4 
M 302 ||  Wyoming................. 27 || Kentucky... 7 || towa.. -4 
i ul 
Insurance Year Book, point of a straight sales work and ing in the several states. The 





HE 
Titrouen one of its major de- 

partments, “Life Insurance by 
States,” presents the individual 
experience of each life insurance 
company in each state. It per- 
mits a most illuminating and in- 
structive study of the distribution 
of life insurance, from the view- 
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as buying power therefor is influ- 
enced by industry, commerce and 
agriculture in various localities. 
Ordinary insurance only is con- 
sidered, with both group and in- 
dustrial eliminated, and details in 
millions are given of the amounts 
of insurance written and outstand- 


table first shows that at the begin- 
ning of the last decade of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, $75,710,000,000 of in- 
surance was in force on an allo- 
cated state basis. Ten years later, 
at the end of the decade, an in- 
crease of practically ten billion dol- 
lars was achieved to make the to- 
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tal of ordinary life insurance out- 
standing at the end of 1942, $85,- 
128,000,000. This was an increase 
in ten years of 12 per cent. Twenty- 
nine States had increased greater 
than the national average during 
the ten years, three had a rate of 
increase equal thereto, twelve had 
an increase rate below the national 
average and five States had an 
actual decrease in insurance in 
force from 1932 to 1942. 

There were six States which had 
a rate of increase in excess of 35 
per cent. The three highest, Flor- 
ida, with 58 per cent, Virginia 
with 45 per cent and Alabama with 
44 per cent, were Southern States, 
where there is recorded an unusual 
increase in industrial activity. 
This, together with the building of 
hundreds of camps and an influx 
of hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers, seems to give answer to the 
question why. Next among the 
group is Delaware, a State highly 
sensitive to industrial activity in- 
cident to war needs. The District 
of Coumbia with its thousands of 
white collar war workers has an 
increase of 36 per cent. Nevada, 
which had at the beginning of the 
period the least amount of insur- 
ance in force and held the same po- 
sition at the end of the period, had, 
however, one of the best ratios of 
increase of any of the States. or 44 
per cent. Could there be a human 
interest story in this record of 
Nevada with its notoriously high 
divorce rate? Is that instinct 
which makes a man or woman en- 
deavor to improve his or her out- 
look for future happiness by sever- 
ing unwanted marital ties sprung 
from the same mental well that 
forces men and women to realize 
that life insurance is the surest 
guarantee against the financial 
pitfall that life contains and in- 
spires them to procure it as a 
means of protection against that 
uncertain future? 


Decrease in Only Five States 


The five States which show de- 
creases in insurance in force over 
a ten-year period were Arkansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. All of these States 
are farm States. Farmers are 
noteworthy for their past endorse- 
ment and purchase of life insur- 
ance. During good times they 
bought up to their best ability to 
pay for it and ordinary life insur- 
ance proved the best safeguard 
against those vicissitudes which 
time held. Naturally, during that 
long period of depreciated agricul- 


tural income, their life insurance 
became the only sure source of 
available cash and the resultant 
cash surrender of policies had the 
unwanted but inevitable effect of 
decreasing the insurance in force. 
While increases now are noted in 
new issue, the outstanding has not 
yet caught up with former levels. 

A smal! supplementary table 
shows the ten States having the 
largest gains in insurance in force 
from 1932 to 1942. Included in 
this number of course are the 
States having larger populations 
and therefore greater purchasing 
power. They were not necessarily 
those which showed the largest 
rate of increase. The five leaders 
were California, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Illinois, and Ohio, ll 
States, as quite to be expected, fa- 
vorably influenced by the war. They 
are, as well, five of the most popu- 
lous States in the Union. So the 
five States which showed the great- 
est actual decreases were neces- 
sarily the same five that showed a 
rate of decrease. 


Other Comparisons 


Additioual columns in the presen- 
tation of the study of ordinary in- 
surance in force also showed the 
percentage of insurance in force in 
the individual States to the total 


- insurance in force in the United 


States, as well as the percentage of 
population in each State to the to- 
tal population in the United States. 
New York, with 9% per cent of the 
total population, has 16.9 per cent 
of the nation’s ordinary insurance 
in force. California with 5 per 
cent of the population has 6 per 
cent of the insurance in force. IIli- 
nois with 6 per cent of the popu- 
lation has 8 per cent of insurance 
outstanding. Pennsylvania with 
71% per cent of the population has 
nearly 9 per cent of the insurance 
outstanding. Massachusetts with 
3 and New Jersey with 3 1/5 and 
Ohio with 5% of the popula- 
tion, respectively, have 4, 4 2/5 and 
614% per cent, respectively. of the 
insurance outstanding. These, in- 
surance-wise, are among the States 
which have the best records. They 
are all large and ordinarily indus- 
trially productive States. Alabama 
with 2, Georgia with 2, Indiana 
with 3, North Carolina with 2 7/10, 
Tennessee with 2 1/5, Texas with 
4 9/10, and West Virginia with 
1 2/5 of the population have, re- 
spectively, 1, 1, 2, 1 2/5, 1 1/5, 
3 3/10 and 4/5 of the total life in- 
surance in force. 

Considering new insurance writ- 


ten, it is noted that the composite 
State totals in 1940 aggregated $7,- 
433,000,000. In 1941 new issues 
totaled $8,377,000,000 and in 1942 
$7,385,000,000. There is a decline 
of 0.6 per cent in the writings of 
1942 under those of 1940. The rec- 
ord of 1941 was well over 10 per 
cent better than either the year pre- 
ceding or following. Utah, with 25 
per cent, Kansas with 20 per cent, 
Nevada with 14.3 per cent, South 
Carolina with 16.7 per cent, and 
Washington with 16.8 per cent re- 
corded the greatest increases in 
1942 over 1940. All of these States 
are comparatively small in popula- 
tion. Each of them have benefited 
from the war activity. Kansas and 
Washington and South Carolina 
were sites for new industrial and 
ship building activities. Both Ne- 
vada and Utah showed sizable in- 
creases in population resulting pri- 
marily from new industry and 
military concentration. 

From supplementary tables which 
show the ten States showing the 
largest gains and loss in insurance 
written, it will be seen that Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut and Maryland had _ the 
largest increases in actual amount 
in insurance written in 1942 over 
1940, while New York, Illinois, 
Texas, Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
had the greatest decreases. While 
war activity had a certain apparent 
influence on the gains recorded by 
the first group of States, the induc- 
tion of potential buying power into 
the army in the five latter which in- 
clude among them the three most 
populous States in the Union, would 
seem to be a forceful influence on 
their record. Naturally in these 
larger States, high Government 
taxes has had an adverse influence 
on life insurance buying by the re- 
duction in the amount of money 
available. 


Change in Population 


Included in the presentation is a 
record of the estimated change in 
civilian population between April 1, 
1940, and March 1, 1943, according 
to figures furnished The Spectator 
by the Census Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce. From this 
record of the range of decrease or 
increase in population as between 
several States deductions may be 
made as to the influence of popula- 
tion shifts on life insurance pur- 
chase and maintenance. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the average 
person needs no explanatory com- 
ment as to why it has the largest 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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g 33 g | | } 
= | 
_@| | Cash | Total 
3 Real Estate | Real Estate Total Total Collateral | Premium | Loansto | in Office Deferred All Other Admitted 
SS |ES/eS | Year| Owned Mort ages | Bonds | Stocks | Loans | Notes | Policyholders | and Bank | Premiums | Assets | Assets 
—_—_——e—eee -—— — —$ | —_ =| —— —. pe aul anal ditemniiiliah. sans a — 
237 | 66 | 303 | 1942 | $1,658,700,749) $6,712,070,365| $21,428,704,205| $558,665,150/ $5,955,427) $95,350,230) $2,587,359,673 $724,880 582 $527,046,866| $632,689,121 | $34,931,411,348 
238 | 66 | 304 | 1941 | 1,873,038,586| 6,427,699,736| 18,942,695,574 550,946,490 souua7 104,788,670) 2,814,289,260| 877,405,162 521,351,861| 609,919,687) 32,730,965, 100 
239 | 66 | 305 | 1940 | 2,059,985,765| 5,957,904,221| 16,982,878,255| 554,268,843, 8,632,882) 114,767,895! 2,976,108,141| 1,048,429,325, 508,128,370, 591,050,901| 30,802,154, 
240 | 66 | 306 | 1939 | 2,133,633,964) 5,669,198,998| 15,625,852,081| 536,197,895) 5,626,547) 125,443, 122,227, 928,797,887, 499,892,337 ,540,321| 29,243,411, 
240 | 66 | 306 | 1938 | 2.177,300,720| 5,444,459,650| 14,381,450,999| 537,705,667, 7,015,908 163,101,326| 3,225,832,039) 769,605.813| 485,638,263, 562,550,156) 27,754,660,541 
242 | 66 | 308 | 1937 | 2,190,494,006| 5,229,414,535| 13,182,860. 512,935,034 8,617,684) 171,224,737| 3,228,259,157| 725,618,717) 474,566,273/ 525,058,998) 26,249,049,219 
250 | 65 | 315 | 1936 | 2,144,188,625| 5,111,437,287 ,425,901| 560,074,362} 9,876,464) 181,876,337} 3,229,318,098| 842,266,729, 464,119,737, 548,732,819) 24,874,316,358 
275 | 65 | 340 | 1935 | 1,986,132,729) 5,339,860,364/ 9,964,946,595) 531,377,293) 12,759,589) 184,808,932, 3,354,800, 828,597,879, 459,710,145, 501,724) 23,216,495,614 
248 | 65 | 313 | 1934 | 1,689,083,484| 5,856,609,934| 8,460,289,189| 437,882,520/ 15,079,934! 155,660,310, 3,502,114,676| 613,268,083) 456,395,526, 657,410,213) 21,843,793,869 
252 | 66 | 318 | 1933 | 1,264,389,006| 6,681,652,321| 7,117,321,318| 439,935,016) 19,502,626) 167,986,105) 3,601,370 451,425,372, 449,299,899, 702,844,514) 20,895,726,258 
260 | 68 | 328 | 1932 | 933,947,996) 7,316,093,037| 6,766,924,729| 523,564,056) 23,648,926, 139,181,956) 3,666,570,007 852, 461,683,581, 598,645,340) 20,754,112,108 
274 | 68 | 342 | 1931 | 683,234,746) 7,652,287,150| 6,723,735,232| 517,565,170| 31,322,870, 116,855,835) 3,252,290,710) 178,661,510) 466,632,976) 537,353,631) 20,158,939, 
283 | 69 | 352 | 1930 | 547,562,161) 7,577,943,941 333,205) 465,951,112) 31,008,034) 100,798,448) 2,706,213,747 152,216,379} 439,893,966, 505,690,104 18,879,611,097 
285 | 68 | 353 | 1929 | 463,864,187) 7,297,308,606 925| 356,342,635, 31,605,138, 89,280,674) 2,290,079,713) 146,994, 399,470,972) 483,473,352| 17,482,308, 
266 | 65 | 331 | 1928 | 402,549,697| 6,760,792,001| 5,577,191,956| 232,877,735, 32,911,935, 81,701,382| 1,918,436,820| 140,858,475] 357,440,331) 456,333,429) 15,961,093,741 
261 | 58 | 319 | 1927 | 350,365,637| 6,183,591,304 452, 102,093,885 oe 78,626,104| 1,706,347,366, 133,485,812 315,201,688, 416,218,742) 14,391,850,583 
273 | 49 | 322 | 1926 | 303,417,616| 5,564,257,488| 4,592,911,802| 89,395,494| 25,514,071| 71,481,305] 1,527,908,362) 116,682,897| 283,992,819) 364,244,955) 12,939,808, 
248 | 60 | 308 | 1925 | 265,937,751| 4,799,216,486 288, 81,461,513, 20,415,797,  66,564,904| 1,378,942,338| 124,252,311) 251,848,058, 217,686,971| 11,537,614,609 
243 | 54 | 297 | 1924 | 238,652,554) 4,174,768,771| 4,049,231,785 , 18,093,039, 62,131,069! 1,261,173,659| 126,854,800, 221,049,074/ 193,435,623) 10,394,034,380 
242 | 49 | 291 | 1923 | 243, 3,661,910,395| 3,815,846,046| 24,449,411| 23,506,342) 57,640,236 1,163,091,518| 119,961,012, 195,861,709, 149,295,932} 9,454,620, 
241 | 45 | 286 | 1922 | 197,167,199) 3,122,166,882| 3,657,615,172 25,701,426, 62,487,065, 1,078,240,954 843,697, 178,341,763, 149,271,526) 8,652,318,490 
244 | 44 | 288 | 1921 | 185, 2,792,259,598| 3,346,489,722| 112,627,118) 29,907,223) 65,402,139, 992,670,881} 119,903,451) 152,560,326, 138,787,817 
235 | 37 | 272 | 1920 | 172,010,908) 2,174,863,244| 3,588,728,120| 51, | 41,301,118 38,566,605} 820,348,747) 124,747,016] 130,923,472) 177,152,167| 7,319,997,018 
228 | 38 | 266 | 1919 | 168,829,341| 2,084,312,253| 3,248,960, 182) ,227| 27,763,328, 35,958,642) 768,981,739) 110,658,585, 111,398,052) 128,676,755) 6, 5) 
210 | 30 | 240 | 1918 | 178,525,415| 2,133,727,783| 3,008,512,883| 81,980,999 17,730,068, 33,668,193| 769,913,575 85,540,819) 98,252,790, 108,581,037 6,529,620,899 
214 | 27 | 241 | 1917 | 179,251,583) 2,020,873,663 2,536, 28,638 83,283,515, 18,056,229 33,826,618 775,930,439) 104,249,639) 87,102,806) 101,762,650) 5,940,622,780 
213 | 28 | 241 | 1916 | 173,964,782| 1,892,607,916| 2,309,218,646|  83,364,248| 14,965,709, 33,626,284) 752,950,280} 109,634,423, 78,932,793) 87,342,402) 5,536,607,483 
208 | 20 | 238 | 1915 | 173,367,237| 1,779,279,016) 2,004,687,842) 81,086,074) 16,729,352, 33,042,753 747,116,156 114,284,715) 73,474,974, 77,272,234) 5,190,310,353 
219 | 31 | 250 | 1914 | 171,173,551| 1,706,365,405| 1,981,751,698, 82,552,532} 20,351,766, 31,707,842, 703,640,172 95,160,368 68,832,680, 73,616,779) 4,935,257,793 
229 | 31 | 260 | 1913 | 165,648,871| 1,617,873,512) 1,908,943,098| 85,879,873 20,590,870, 28,669,834 629,325,113, 73,112,720, 63,397,935, 65,254,511| 4,658,696,337 
224 250 | 1912 | 176,248,405! 1,485,103,814| 1,859,523,581| 95,906,396| 18,704,471, 28,579,734, 559,124,999 67,041,884 58,290,809, 60,768,428) 4,409,292,521 
219 | 21 | 240 | 1911 | 170,799,114) 1,358,498,374| 1,787,969,415| 99,882,124) 15,001,771| 29,600,276, 512,189,723} 74,625,395, 55,052,362) 60,883,134| 4,164,491,688 
198 | 16 | 214 | 1910 | 172,960,857| 1,227,231,592| 1,659,845,447| 129,622,493/ 18,941,120) a495,099,854) 71,112,566, 50,955,665, 50,107,465) 3,875,877,058 
173 | 16 | 189 | 1909 | 166,712,430| 1,084,345,817| 1,615,844,321| 145,560, 19,547,873| a446,276,468) | 71,654,128, 47,692,111) 46,224,274) | 3,643,857,971 
187 | 14 | 171 | 1908 | 166,874,569} 987,253,140! 1,452,827,572| 147,069,411| 30,618,300) a434,259,309) 72,487,594, 47,405,112 41,499,083, 3,380,294,080 
146 | 14.| 160 | 1907 | 169,968,545 921,166,712} 1,280,359,719| 133,137,396) 46,296,378 a | 67,345,019, 47,318,707,  38,690,897| 3,052,732,353 
122 | 16 | 138 | 1906 | 170,020,809} 826,418,442| 1,299,394,605| 159,728,118! 52,979,490, a265,902,863 69,531,565, 452, 33,825,874) 2,924,253,848 
98 | 14 | 112 | 1905 | 170,616,599) 723,507,218) 1,212,636,997| 172,742,135| 46,320,369) 225,068,149) 77,053,477, 48,099,132)  29,642,791/ 2,706, 186,867 
79 | 14 | 93 | 1904 | 180,875,035, 671,577,813, 1,067,027,851| 172,582,975| 42,715,261 189,738,779 104,027,124) 45,879,455 24,636,705) 2,498,960,968 
79 | 13 | 92 | 1903 | 178,185,960, 623,691, 897,722,617, 165,249,187) 66,807,783) a158,567,609 110,539,666, 43,312,581, 21,143,827! 2,265,221,193 
68 | 12) 90 | 170,152,287| _ 573,262,009 087,030' 131,751,255! 61,000,012, a127,927,668) | 95,783,955) 38,904,365) 20,954,270) 2,091,822,851 
67 | 13 | 80 | 1901 | 165,530,075! 515,000,000 313,520, b120,000,000| 65,360,986 108,438,671) 88,767,719) 34,327,172, 20,046,842) 1,910,784,985 
61 15 | 76 | 1900 | 158,119,116) 600,000,000) 703,321,296) b100,000,000) 64,488,774 575) | 75,439,906! 33,268,627, 19,275,879) 1,742,414,173 
| \ { * 
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a—Includes loans to policyholders. b—Appro.imate 





insurance companies are pos- 

sible of appreciation from a 
study of the “Distribution of Life 
Insurance Assets Since 1900.” This 
analysis records the progress of life 
insurance from combined aggre- 
gate assets as of December 31, 
1900, of $1,742,414,173 to a total 
of $34,931,411,348 at the end of 
1942. During the intervening years 
the number of companies grew 
from 76, including 15 industrial 
companies and 61 ordinary compa- 
nies in 1900, to 303 companies in 
1942, including 66 industrial and 
237 ordinary companies. As might 
be anticipated, the number of com- 
panies reached their peak in 1929, 
the year of the rise and fall of the 
post-war expansion, when the total 
number of companies was 353. 

At the turn of the century 
America was at the apex of a pros- 
perous era. Railroads were at the 
height of their financial popularity. 
Trusts had not yet provoked legis- 
lated regulations. The Spanish 
War had intrigued many Ameri- 
cans with the dream of empire 
building beyond the seas to supple- 
ment their own continental pro- 
gram. Life insurance, after an 
arduous pull through 60 years, had 


° “taoacene in investing by life 
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established by now its essential 
soundness. Life insurance execu- 
tives, unfettered by too much 
supervision, were being woced by 
investment bankers because of the 
funds they managed. For them, as 
would be expected, railroad stocks 
as well as bonds were the most 
popular security, preferred ahead 
of mortgage loans. Government 
bonds in those days were negligible 
items in investment portfolios. 

The first major influence on in- 
vestments in the twentieth century 
came shortly after, in 1905, pro- 
voked by the money panic, the 
Armstrong investigation and its 
consequent regulatory investment 
laws. From this point, railroad 
securities declined proportionately, 
as farm mortgages began their up- 
ward trend in popularity. New 
stock buying was no longer per- 
mitted. 


Trend in Government Bonds 


During the war period of 1916 
to 1918, Government bonds were 
purchased in heavy volume, as 
much~a~ patriotic gesture as one 


of mature judgment on what was 
the wisest investment course. 
After the war there was a new in- 
fluence on life in America to quote 
from THE SPECTATOR of November, 
1942, “New economic concepts 
made their appearance in many 
fields. New price policies, new 
merchandising methods, new adver- 
tising campaigns, new broadcast- 
ing programs were only a small 
fraction of the sum total of novel 
economic projects and industrial 
products.” 

Purchase of public utility se- 
curities and of those of industrial 
enterprise became most popular. 
Farm mortgage buying reached 
its peak of popularity in 1921, 
and afterward receded as a 
sought-for security. Mortgages 
other than farm at the same time 
checked a previous downward 
trend and began to appear in port- 
folios in augmented volume to 
reach, in 1931, their high point 
and, as well, the position of the 
leading investment for life insur- 
ance companies. During and since 
the depression, with the exception 
of a noteworthy decrease in mort- 
gage money available for city prop- 
erties, investment practices have 

(Concluded. on: page: 61) 
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THE BELIEF IN UNLIMITED GROWTH 


pressed that adherence by life insurance companies 

to sensible dimensions of growth and size was 
among the fundamental problems of general character 
which are imperatively demanding solution. Every- 
one connected for any length of time with the life in- 
surance business is thoroughly familiar with the un- 
paralleled growth that has occurred during the past 
. two or three decades and the enormous and increas- 
ing magnitude which characterizes operations cur- 
rently undertaken. This growth is due to a multi- 
plicity of causes, but underlying them all will be found 
the firm and continuing faith of vast numbers of the 
American people in the validity of the life insurance 
principle and the safety of the institutions fos- 
tering it. : 

In the light of the facts concerning the growth of 
the business as a whole and the remarkable, even as- 
tonishing, records of expansion achieved by a number 
of the companies, it is understandable that there 
should be a widely prevailing belief in the feasibility 
of unlimited growth and unchecked size. Whatever 
special grounds may be advanced by the life insurance 
field in support of this belief, students of economic his- 
tory will doubtless see it as largely a heritage from 
earlier periods in the development of our country 


[: the initial article of this series, the view was ex- 
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: Growth, Form 


and Size 


The third article of a series by Dr. Hopf 
deals with the problems of Growth, 
Form and Size. Fundamental princi- 
ples are presented and discussed from 
the viewpoints of history, philosophy 
and natural laws. The economics of 
size is here considered in terms of mod- 
ern industry, which has long endeav- 
ored to find the correct answer to the 
perennial question: “How big is too 
big?” 


By Dr. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator. 


when, due to the rapid exploitation of apparently lim- 
itless natural resources and the long-continued demon- 
stration of inventive genius, unparalleled expansion 
of industrial, commercial and financial enterprise was 
the order of the day. 

When discussing this development in his challenging 
and thought-provoking book, Technics and Civiliza- 
tion, Lewis Mumford, a deep student and competent 
critic of economic and social trends, contrasted cur- 
rent beliefs with the “nineteenth century myth” per- 
taining to the abolition of the limits of movement and 
of growth. “Today,” he said, “the notion of progress 
in a single line without goal or limit seems perhaps 
the most parochial notion of a very parochial century. 
Limits in thought and action, norms of growth and 
development, are now present in our consciousness, as 
they were absent to the contemporaries of Herbert 
Spencer. In our technics, countless improvements of 
course remain to be made, and there are doubtless 
numerous fresh fields still to be opened; but even in 
the realm of pure mechanical achievement we are 
already in sight of natural limits, not imposed by 
human timidity or lack of resources or immature tech- 
nics, but by the very nature of the elements with which 
we work. The period of exploration and unsystematic, 
sporadic advance, which seemed to the nineteenth cen- 
tury to embody the essential characteristics of the new 
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economy, is rapidly coming to an 
end.” 

It should be noted that the fore- 
going views were recorded over ten 
years ago, at a time when this 
country was in the throes of deep- 


est economic depression and the 
advent of a second wor!d war was 
still among possibilities only dimly 
discerned by even the most pene- 
trating minds. What the after- 
math of global conflict will bring 


with it is unpredictable, but there 
is as much likelihood that it will 
tend to sustain Mumford’s views 
as to controvert them. On general 
principles, the assumption is justi- 
fied that expansion cannot be re- 
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garded as an infinite process, and 
that it is inevitable for growth, or 
at least the rate at which it occurs, 
to be retarded, if not arrested, by 
the operation of natural forces. 

Goethe, whose gigantic intellect 
enabled him to perceive relation- 
ships that evaded the understand- 
ing of even the most illustrious of 
his contemporaries, seems to have 
grasped clearly the implications of 
the law of growth. In his Dichtung 
und Wahrheit (Fiction and Truth), 
he gave expression to the view that 
“provision has been made to pre- 
vent trees from growing to the 
sky.” The Italian writer, Gina 
Lombroso, whose grim but realistic 
view of the penalties exacted by 
modern industrialism is brought 
dramatically to expression in her 
Tragedies of Progress, draws little 
comfort from her analysis of fu- 
ture possibilities. “Man believes in 
the greatness of his pride,” she 
writes, “that the manifestations of 
his century must continue in defi- 
nite progress, but this is an illu- 
sion. Every art, every science, 
every orientation describes an arc; 
it has a period of increase, one of 
rest, and one of descent.” 


In many fields of human en- 
deavor, recognition of the presence 
of a decelerating rate of expansion, 
or growth, has long since served 
to introduce into long-range plan- 
ning a degree of caution, coupled 
with acceptance of the wisdom of 
a shift from size per se to goodness 
of results as the chief goal to be 
attained. British business men 
and industrialists are particularly 
impressed with the soundness of 
this goal and have it clearly before 
them when planning the affairs of 
their enterprises. Moreover, they 
have learned to recognize the truth 
pervading the Darwinian theory of 
the survival of the fittest, one of 
the great syntheses for which the 
nineteenth century may claim 
credit. 

It might well bring about a saner 
view of growth in this country if 
we construed as something more 
than an event of accidental occur- 
rence the fact that so few of our 
private enterprises have managed 
to survive a century of continued 
existence. Unquestionably, in the 
majority of instances of earlier de- 
mise, there were unrecognized 
forces at work conspiring against 
longer life and bringing about ulti- 
mate extinction; not least among 
these must be reckoned failure to 
grasp the necessity of adaptation 
to changing conditions. In every 
field of business, such prublems as 
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those created by cost, competition, 
complexity of operations, capacity 
of executives, saturation of mar- 
kets, obsolescence, etc., must be 
accepted as exercising a vital influ- 
ence upon expansion. But there 
are even more fundamental aspects 
of growth which it will be of value 
to examine at this point. 


Growth, Form and Size in Nature 


Everything in nature is governed 
by a law of development, or growth, 
which expresses itself in the suc- 
cessive stages of unfoldment, ma- 
turity and decline. In all plant 
and animal life, nature works out 
patterns true to scale and achieves 
adaptation to the ends to be at- 
tained. In the evolution toward 
greater magnitude, the physical 
forms exist save such as are in con- 
undergo modification and change. 
As we gather from the introduction 
to Sir D’Arcy Wentworth Thomp- 
son’s monumental scientific work, 
On Growth and Form, no organic 
forms exist save such as are in con- 
formity with physical and mathe- 
matical laws. Growth he char- 
acterizes as “a somewhat vague 
word for a very complex matter 
which may depend on_ various 
things .. . and deserves to be stud- 
ied in relation to form: whether it 
proceed by simple increase of size 
without obvious alteration of form, 
or whether it so proceed as to bring 
about a gradual change of form and 
the slow development of a more or 
less complicated structure.” 

It is Thompson’s view that, as 
long as growth lasts, changes of 
form, even though inappreciable to 
the eye, are apt and likely to oc- 
cur. In a telling phrase, he ob- 
serves that without the help of 
mathematics and physics “we see 
how small birds and beasts are 
quick and agile, how slower and 
sedater movements come with 
larger size, and how exaggerated 
bulk brings with it a certain clumsi- 
ness, a certain inefficiency, an ele- 
ment of risk and hazard, a pre- 
ponderance of disadvantage.” 

Thompson observes that there is 
an essential difference in kind be- 
tween the phenomena of form in 
the larger and in the smaller organ- 
isms, that growth and form are in- 
separably associated, and that we 
are justified in thinking of form as 
the direct resultant and conse- 
quence of growth. He is at pains 
to stress the fact that the form 
of an organism is determined by 
its rate of growth in various direc- 
tions; hence, he believes that rate 
of growth deserves to be studied 


as a necessary preliminary to the 
theoretical study of form, and that 
organic form is found, mathe- 
matically speaking, to be a func- 
tion of time. 

In outlining a general approach 
to consideration of the problems of 
growth and form, Thompson in- 
terprets his quest as merging with 
a great Aristotelian theme, “the 
search for relations between things 
apparently disconnected and ‘for 
similitude in things to common 
view unlike.’” It was Galileo who, 
many centuries later, laid down for 
the first time the general principle 
of similitude in his Discorsi e 
Dimostrazioni Matematiche, with 
the utmost possible clearness, as 
Thompson says, and with a great 
wealth of illustration drawn from 
structures living and dead. Galileo 
asserted that nature could not 
grow a tree nor construct an ani- 
mal beyond a certain size while re- 
taining the proportions and em- 
ploying the materials which suffice 
in the case of a smaller structure. 

The English scientist, J. B. S. 
Haldane, who has done much to 
popularize scientific knowledge, has 
written in a fascinating manner 
concerning the problem of size in 
nature. In a short essay, On Being 
the Right Size, published a number 
of years ago, he emphasized the 
fact that increasing structural diffi- 
culties accompany evolution toward 
greater size. By way of illustra- 
tion, he relates the dilemma with 
which Giant Pope and Giant Pagan, 
memorable figures of the illustrated 
Pilgrim’s Progress of his child- 
hood, must have been faced when 
trying to walk. “These monsters 
were not only ten times as high as 
Christian, but ten times as wide 
and ten times as thick, so that their 
total weight was a thousand times 
his, or about eighty to ninety tons. 
Unfortunately, the cross-sections of 
their bones were only a hundred 
times those of Christian, so that 
every square inch of giant bone had 
to support ten times the weight 
borne by a square inch of human 
bone. As the human thigh-bone 
breaks under about ten times the 
human weight, Pope and Pagan 
would have broken their thighs 
every time they took a step.” 

Citing what would happen to the 
gazelle, a graceful little creature 
with long thin legs, if it were to 
become large, and dwelling upon 
the natural limitation of size im- 
posed upon the rhinoceros, Haldane 
makes it clear that the higher ani- 
mals are not larger than the lower 
because they are more complicated, 
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but are more complicated because 
they are larger, a conclusion that 
provides an excellent analogy for 
conditions in other spheres. In- 
deed, it is Haldane’s view that just 
as there is a best size for every 
animal, so the same is true for 
every human institution. 

If in the foregoing I have lim- 
ited myself to references to only 
two scientists, it is not because 
there is any dearth of authoritative 
viewpoints from which to draw sup- 
port for my own attempts to ana- 
lyze problems so vast in their im- 
plications as those involved in 
growth, form and size. I have ad- 
hered to Thompson and Haldane 
only because it is to a study of 
their writings that I owe perhaps 
the chief among many stimuli 
which have influenced me in the 
prosecution of advanced reséarches 
in the field of management and in 
the acquisition of a clearer percep- 
tion of the parallelism that exists 
between nature and the human or- 
ganism on the one hand and human 
institutions on the other. 

Thompson’s repeated references to 
the concept of form suggest the 
propriety of indicating that form is 
but a synonym for organization. 
As form is modified by growth and 
size, so may it be posited that 
organization responds similarly to 
the impacts of these two factors. 
But, heedless of the significance of 
nature’s infallible pattern, human 
institutions often disregard the 
fact that organization is a function 
of time, and allow the structure to 
become unresponsive to changing 
conditions, to sink into a condition 
akin to atrophy. To what extent 
these observations may bear upon 
the life insurance field will be con- 
sidered in a later article of this 
series. 


Growth, Form and Size in Human 
Institutions 


In institutions erected by man, 
the problems of growth and form 
reflect themselves in the concrete 
manifestation of size. Is size a 
product of chance, or of design? 
To what size may human institu- 
tions grow? In the process of evo- 
lution, is a.stage ultimately reached 
at which it becomes impossible to 
project size to greater dimensions 
without incurring diminishing re- 
turns and the risk of failure to 
function effectively? What are 
some of the advantages attendant 
upon great size? What are some 
of its evils? Is there any neces- 
Sary relation between increasing 
size and growing effectiveness? 


These are some of the questions 
which mankind, consciously or un- 
consciously, has been trying to an- 
swer since the dawn of recorded 
history; often, however, its quest 
for the truth has had only the 
tragic result of frustrating the 
progress of civilization and plung- 
ing the world into a welter of 
blood. 

Greek philosophers were fully 
aware of the implications of the 
problem of size. In the Greek type 
of democracy, as Haldane points 
out, all the citizens could listen to 
a series of orators and vote directly 
on questions of legislation. Hence, 
their philosophers held that a 
small city was the largest possible 
democratic state. 

In Plato’s Republic, the most 
famous of the Socratic dialogues, 
Socrates and Adeimantus debated 
the “best limits for our rulers to 
fix when they are considering the 
size of the State and the amount 
of territory which they are to in- 
clude, and beyond which they will 
not go.” Both agreed that the 
State should be allowed to increase 
so far as is consistent with unity; 
that was the proper limit. In his 
later work, Laws, Plato gives 5,040 
as the number of citizens which 
should compose the body of citizen- 
ship in his Utopian community. To 
this number should be added the 
families of citizens and _ their 
slaves. 

It was Aristotle who advocated 
adherence to the golden mean and 
the avoidance of extremes in every 
activity. In applying this concept 
to the field of politics, he thought 
that the number of citizens of the 
State, to be most efficient from the 
political standpoint, should not ex- 
ceed 10,000. Both Plato and Aris- 
totle voiced only the aspiration of 


the Greek ethos to realize itself in 
the form most appropriate for the 
manifestation of its creative 
genius. 

A. E. Taylor, one of the world’s 
leading Greek scholars, gave an ad- 
mirable interpretation of what 
Greek culture sought to attain 
when, in discussing Plato’s phi- 
losophy, he stated that “the point 
is that in all applications of in- 
telligence to the conduct of activity 
of any kind, the supreme wisdom 
is to know just where to stop, and 
to stop just there and nowhere else 
... there is a ‘just right’ in all the 
affairs of life, and to go beyond it 
is to spoil your performance. and 
consequently to miss happiness. 
Once grasped, this point leads on 
to the other that the ‘just right’ in 
any performance means the ade- 
quate discharge of function, and 
that happiness, in turn, depends on 
discharge of function.” 

The Romans, also, had definite 
ideas on the subject of size, but 
these were in marked contrast to 
the tenets of Greek philosophy. 
In an essay included in the book, 
Legacy of Rome, H. Stuart Jones 
points out that “the establishment 
of the Roman dominion in the 
Mediterranean basin, which to the 
Roman seemed to include all that 
was worthy to be named the world 
(imperium orbis terrarum), was 
one of the truly great events in 
history which can happen but once. 
Its real meaning was that in the 
mainstream of human progress the 
City-state was merged in the Great 
State, and institutions were 
adapted to the new conditions. 
This adaptation was so far from 
perfect that the huge fabric tot- 
tered and in the end collapsed un- 
der the weight of its own super- 
structure.” 

In contrast with the ultimate 
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failure of the Roman attempt to 
perpetuate world dominion, which, 
even at the risk of over-simplifica- 
tion, may be ascribed primarily to 
violation of Plato’s ideal of unity, 
we find that in one important re- 
spect, namely, military organiza- 
tion, the Romans were fully alive 
to the wisdom of restricting size 
to limits in harmony with mainte- 
nance of successful control. The 
Roman army is the most effective 
and long-lived military organiza- 
tion known to history. According 
to the plan adopted by the Emperor 
Augustus, the army was divided 
into a number of legions, each con- 
sisting of 6,000 heavy infantry 
separated into ten cohorts and sup- 
plemented by 120 horsemen whose 
duty it was to serve as dispatch 
riders, etc. With respect to the 
subdivision of the cohorts, the 
smallest unit of command was a 
centuria, consisting of one hundred 
men in charge of an officer known 
as acenturion. In this form of or- 
ganization we probably have an ex- 
ample of perfect adaptation to the 
needs presented, one which consti- 
tuted the product of long evolution, 
tested many times in the crucible 
of battle. 

Throughout the centuries that 
have passed since the decline of the 
Greek and Roman civilizations, his- 
tory is replete with instances of the 
enormous inflyence exercised by the 
factor of size and the manner in 
which it has operated to advance 
or to retard, even on occasion to de- 
feat, human progress. The feudal 
system, with its carefully defined 
and interlocking personal relation- 
ships; the Catholic Church, with its 
simple and elastic framework of or- 
ganization based upon the principle 
of decentralization; the industrial 
guilds, which played so important a 
role in the development of masterly 
craftsmanship (much of which, due 
to modern principles of mass pro- 
duction and specialization, is today 
a lost art); the free cities (Frei- 
stidte) of Hamburg, Bremen and 
Luebeck, leaders in that remarkable 
maritime trading combine known as 
the Hansa Bund, which flourished 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century; the cottage plan of manu- 
facturing, precursor of the enor- 
mous social changes ushered in by 
the industrial revolution; all these 
and many other examples could be 
cited in which the factor of size 
operated to cause definite impacts 
upon human progress. Delineation 
of these constitutes, however, a task 
beyond the scope of this article to 
attempt. 
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In the case of modern industrial 
institutions, it is germane to the 
thesis here expounded to dwell 
upon the curious fact that when or- 
ganizations have been faced by 
problems arising largely from size, 
almost invariably, until within re- 
cent times, it has been sought to 
find solutions in terms of still great- 
er size. Today it is becoming more 
and more apparent that pressure 
of the consequences of economic 
upheaval, followed by the advent of 
sweeping social changes and world 
conflict, has in some small measure 
modified traditional points of view 
of management in this respect. 
Nevertheless, serious study of the 
subject of size in terms of the de- 
sirable goal of sensible dimensions, 
continues to be largely an academic 
matter in this country. 


Size as Viewed by Economists and 
Industrialists 


It will be of interest to cite the 
views held by some investigators 
who have made studies to determine 
the influence of size on accomplish- 
ment. Dexter S. Kimball, Dean 
Emeritus of the College of Engi- 
neering of Cornell University, in 
an article in Science, Jan. 6, 1933, 
expresses the opinion that “there 
are economic limitations to the 
growth in the size of manufactur- 
ing establishments and _ conse- 
quently to the efficiency of mass 
production itself. Indeed, if the 
facts were known, it would prob- 
ably be found that many modern 
industrial enterprises have already 
passed the point of greatest effi- 
ciency and greatest economic re- 
turns.” 

On the other hand, in the book, 
Corporate Size and Earning Power, 
William L. Crum, of Harvard 
University, concludes after long 
and extensive research that “the al- 
most universal prevalence among 
the (manufacturing) groups studied 
of a positive correlation between 
rate (of profit) and size—a ten- 
dency for rate to increase as size 
increases—strengthens the conclu- 
sion that in manufacturing in gen- 
eral this correlation is characteris- 
tic and fundamental.” 

Contrary to this finding, Ralph 
C. Epstein, of the University of 
Buffalo, after making an exhaustive 
study of industrial profits, offers 
the following statements in his 
book, Industrial Profits in the 
United States: “. . . the evidence 
seems fairly clear that, beyond a 
certain point, mere size is accom- 
panied by no increased effective- 
ness in production, at least as re- 


flected in terms of earning power. 
In spite of the successful income 
showings of some of our largest 
corporations, numerous smaller 
companies not only equal but excel 
them in earning capacity per dol- 
lar of capital invested in the busi- 
ness.” 

John Maurice Clark, of Columbia 
University, when speaking of the 
law of the proportion of factors in 
his work, Economics of Overhead 
Costs, refers to the size of the 
single plant in the following 
language: “There is a different law 
for every industry and perhaps 
even a different law for every plant 
in every industry. However, there 
are some general principles which 
can be discovered, and there is al- 
ways a limit of size beyond which 
gains are negligible. Sometimes, 
however, one concern would absorb 
the entire market before it reached 
this limit.” 

Herbert von Beckerath, of the 
University of Bonn, writes in Mod- 
ern Industrial Organization: An 
Economic Interpretation, that “the 
profitableness of business depends 
upon a unified and systematic co- 
ordination of all elements of plant 
and enterprise in an economically 
optimum relationship, and its con- 
tinual re-establishment following 
irregularities in the operation of 
the undertaking.” He presents an 
illuminating discussion of the fac- 
tor of size of industrial enterprises, 
and considers specifically five main 
principles of modern business man- 
agement: (1) division of labor; 
(2) mechanization; (3) optimum 
size of the plant; (4) optimum 
utilization of capacity ; (5) optimum 
and constant relationship between 
the different elements and sections 
of the plant. 

One of the most penetrating 
analyses of the problem of size to 
be found in current American 
literature, may be credited to Ed- 
mond E. Lincoln, economist of the 
duPont Company. In the fifth edi- 
tion of his work, Applied Finance, 
he presents a number of statistical 
tables relating to the question of 
the financial results of size, as ex- 
perienced in corporations repre- 
senting many fields of business, and 
reaches the following conclusions: 

1. The rate of return on the 
capital invested tends to vary in- 
versely with the size of the invest- 
ment; 

2. For those concerns reporting 
net income (see Table 91, p. 586) 
there is a definite decline in the 
rate of net earnings to net worth 
from the least to the greatest; 
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3. The turnover of investment 
almost consistently varies inversely 
with the size of the corporation in 
practically all types of industry; 

4. All available statistics point to 
the fact that there is a definite “law 
of diminishing returns” applying to 
industry, as well as a law of “bal- 
anced return”; 

5. In many lines of industry 
there is probably a most satisfac- 
tory “size” which, if attained, will 
normally result in the highest 
financial efficiency, that is, it will 
normally produce the highest 
amount of net income per unit of 
capital and labor expended. 

As for the views of industrialists 
with respect to the problem of size, 
it is appropriate to introduce these 
with a reference to Henry Ford, 
whose unprecedented success in the 
automobile industry lends weight to 
opinions expressed by him regard- 
ing problems falling within the 
range of his experience. Some 
years ago he stated that “it is not 
size but the possibility of relating 
all the activities to a single point 
of control that matters.” One may 
infer from this statement that Ford 
places emphasis upon the functions 
of co-ordination and control; this 


is, of course, thoroughly sound, but 
it seems still to beg the question 
concerning the ultimate influence of 
great and increasing size upon even 
the most far reaching attempts to 
exercise these functions. 

Howard Coonley, past president 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in an address on 
“How Big Should a Business Be?” 
delivered in 1940 at a meeting of 
the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, made the observation that 
“apparently there are limits of size 
not only for economy of plant op- 
eration but also for efficiency of 
management and organization.” Jn 
considering the uspect of the size 
of business in relation to the na- 
tional welfare, he expressed the 
opinion that “our economic system 

. would work best if production 
and distribution were carried out 
by concerns of the size that is most 
efficient.” He concluded that “it 
appears that there is an optimum 
size varying with each industry 
... that a company may become so 
huge that management tends to 
break down through the sheer im- 
possibility of maintaining effective 
centralized control over a_ vast 
range of activities and that, 


no doubt, a vast majority of our in- 
dustries will never lend themselves 
to operation by giant corporations.” 

In a volume entitled “The New 
Outlook in Business,” containing 
essays written by a score or more 
of American business leaders, Rob- 
ert L. Lund, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, points out that “big busi- 
ness ... occupies a distinct field- 
a field in which large plant invest- 
ment is necessary in relation to 
volume of business. Small busi- 
ness, for example, cannot operate 
economically or produce at reason- 
able prices such things as automo- 
biles, sheet metal, airplanes, or 
those products for which large ma- 
chinery installations are indis- 
pensable. On the other hand, prod- 
ucts of everyday use, particuiarly 
those responding to style influences 
or those in the manufacture of 
which the machine plays a small 
part, can be produced more eco- 
nomically by small plant units 
which are more flexible and readily 
adaptable to changing public de- 
mand.” 

E. R. Hoyt, writing to the New 
York Times, raises the question: 
“Can a business grow to be too big 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


John Hancock Mutual 
Adopts Two New Policies 


A Double Protection to Age 65 
and Age 60 Retirement Income 
policies were recently introduced 
by John Hancock Mutual Life. The 
Age 60 Retirement Income supple- 
ments the Age 65 Retirement In- 
come. They are used only in con- 
nection with pension trust and re- 
tirement plans and salary savings 
cases. 

Illustrative rates on the new 
policies and surplus distribution 
on the basis of the 1943 scale are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
DOUBLE PROTECTION TO 65 POLICY 
Annual Premiums Per $2,000 Initial Insurance and 
$1,000 Ultimate Insurance 


Age Rate Aae Rate 
20 $30.91 40 $53.24 
25 34.35 45 65.44 
30 38.85 50 84.71 
35 44.87 55 119.41 


Dividends For Each $2,000 Initial Insurance on 
Double Protection to 65 Policy, Based on 1943 Scale, 
Rates Effective May 1, 1943 

End of Year 


Age 5 10 20 
20 $7.34 $7.51 $7.84 $8.65 
30 7.67 7.94 8,44 9.60 
40 8.28 8.69 9.45 11,02 
50 9.51 10.23 11.46 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
RETIREMENT INCOME AT AGE 60 
annual Rates for Face Amount of $1,000 
ay Value eae yams 


Age ate ge Rate 
S $23.69 35 31 

32.23 40 79.83 
23 > 69 45 112.81 


30 7.56 50 179.11 
Dividends for Each $1,000 Face Amount Based on 1943 
Scale—Retirement Income at Age 60 
Rates Effective April 15, 1943 

nd of Year 


E 
Age 2 5 10 20 
20 $4.21 $4.54 $5.17 $6.83 
30 4.75 5.29 6.33 9.10 
40 5.86 6.85 8.77 13.87 
50 9.13 11.54 16.27 








Philadelphia Life Has 


Increased Rates 


Effective September 15 Philade!- 
phia Life introduced new partici- 
pating and non-participating rates 
superseding those in effect Febru- 
ary 15, 1940. 

The new rates, as were the old, 
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have been computed on the Ameri- 
can Experience Table and 3% per 
cent interest. The new scale, how- 
ever, contains increased loading. 
Samples of the new rates at rep- 
resentative ages follow: 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
Participating Annual Rates Per $1,000 
Effective ose 15, 1943 

't 


Straight Ret.Inc. 10-Yr 

Life 20-Pay at65 Age65 Term 

20 $18.28 $29.44 $21.39 $26.74 $9.46 
30 23.34 34.83 28.80 = 30 65 
40 31.78 42.31 42.80 13.46 
50 95 54.54 75.08 108. 63 17 
60 73.87 78.12 46.76 


Non-Participating Annual Rates Per $1,000 
Effective September 15, 1943 

Straight Endt Ret.inc. Term 
Age Life ef at 65 at 65 to 65* 

$14.42 ioe. 3 vy 48 $23.22 $10.59 
30 18.78 29.11 5.44 32.80 12.39 
40 26.34 36.20 io. 45 51.13 16.52 
50 39.43 48.36 69.69 97.64 24.35 
60 62.48 69.68 pie ; 

* $2,500 minimum amount. 








Connecticut Mutual Again 
Broadens Non-Medical 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has again lib- 
eralized its non-medical privilege 
with a reduction in the age limit 
for applicants, both male and fe- 
male, to nearest age 10 at date of 
application. 

Formerly the company consid- 
ered the issuance of insurance 
without medical examination on 
male applicants, ages 14-40, and 
female applicants, ages 16-40. 

The usual limit of $5,000 maxi- 
mum on a life will apply in the 
case of these younger boys and 
girls. 


Pacific Mutual Adopts 


Revised Non-Par Rates 


On August 1, 1943 Pacific Mutual 
Life adopted increased premiums 
on non-participating policies. The 
change affects all forms of con- 
tracts carrying premiums higher 
than those for the Ordinary Life 
policy. Premium rates for age 51 
up to age 65 on the Ordinary Life 


policy are slightly higher under the 
new basis. 

No changes have been made in 
the non-forfeiture values which 
were formerly in use, nor have 
there been any changes in the pro- 
visions for the accident and health 
benefits issued 1n conjunction with 
the company’s 5-way coverage. 

The Endowment at age 65 policy 
is now not issued above age 45; 
formerly it was sold to applicants 
up to age 55. 


ane een 








PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


norwee Rates Effective August 1, 1943 
$1000 Face Amount 


Ordinary 20-Pay. 
Age Life Life at 60 at 65 at 65 


10 $11.95 $21.89 $13.13 $14.21 $24.59 


15 13.05 23.80 14.92 16.15 26.91 
20 14.63 25.95 17.18 18.58 29.55 
25 16.56 28.25 20.02 21.58 32.45 
30 19.10 31.06 23.98 25.59 35.82 
35 22.24 34.27 29.57 31.07 39.88 
40 26.67 38.46 38.46 39.15 44.99 
45 32.25 43.47 53.02 51.22 49.88° 
50 39.72 49.64 81.36 a 
55 49.75 57.67 bigs 
60 63.29 68.58 
65 81.83 84.06 
* For age 44 
Modified 10-Year 45-Year 
End’t Life—ist 20-Year Term Term 
Age at60 5Yrs.*(a) End’t (a) (a) 
10 sere $45.71 ; ‘ 
15 17.85 _ 5.83 . wie 
20 20.81 $8.47tt 46.01 $8.33 $8.19 
25 24.52 9.17 6.11 8.58 8.49 
30 29.79 10.67 46.52 8.96 8.68 
35 37.16 12.49 47.21 10.00 9.31 
40 48.80 15.12 48.80 12.13 10.85 
45 18.58 51.22 15.83 13.71 
50 23.18 54.93 21.59 18.26 
55 29.51 60.74 30.89 25.89 
60 69.78 ae ivi? 
fee 84.19 


° Minimum $5,000; 6th and subsequent pr pomiume . 
are double the above. tt For age 22. (a) Rates 
unaffected by changes on August 1, 1943. 





Sample Non-Par Rates Effective Before August 1, 1943 
$1000 Face Amount 


Ordinary 20-Pay. 20-Year Paid-up End’t 

Age Life Life End’t at 60 at 65 
20 $14.63 $24.12 + $44.69 $16.29 $17.78 
4 16.56 42 44 71 
,- 22.24 32.49 45.89 28.18 30.04 
50 
60 


65 80.27 8250 82.64 
* For Age 55. 








Prudential Introduces 


New Ordinary Policies 


A Double Protection to 65 
Policy and Family Income Whole 
Life Paid-up at 85 Policy have 
been announced to the field force 
of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. The company is now also 
prepared to issue .Applicant’s Pre- 
mium Waiver Benefit for juvenile 
ordinary policies. 

The Double Protection to 65 
contract may be issued at age 15 to 
45 inclusive and becomes paid up 
for one half the initial amount at 
age 65. The minimum initial 
amount written will be $2,000. 
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The Family Income Whole Life 
Paid-up at 85 Policy which is is- 
sued at ages 25 to 45 inclusive, is 
similar to Prudential’s present 
Family Income contract except that 
the basic insurance element is 


Whole Life Paid-up at 85 instead of 
Modified Whole Life Three. The 
minimum face amount written is 
$1,000, which will include an in- 
come of $10 a month up to the 
twentieth policy anniversary. 


The Applicant’s Premium Waiver 
Benefit for Juvenile Ordinary Poli- 
cies provides for the waiver of any 
premium falling due prior to the 
policy anniversary nearest ‘the 
twenty-first birthday of the child 
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AMERICAN MUTUAL LIFE 
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1943, Pg. 26 

AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
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Pg. 29 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
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GREAT WEST LIFE 
Double protection pensions. Sept., 1942, Pg 
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GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
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GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y. 
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Non-medical privilege liberalized. Oct., 


1942, Pg. 47; War and aviation clauses 
changed. Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. Dividend scale 
continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, Pg. 32. New 
type policy form develoned. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 27. Endowment Annuity Form Revised. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS.LIFE, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pq. 48. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 


Adopts new rates, values, provisions. Oct., 
1942, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
5-Year Term liberalized. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
1942 dividend scale continued for 1943. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 66. 
New non-medical program announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pa. 
33. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, Los Angeles 
New all-coverage ‘policy. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
=a A. & H. Line introduced. July, 1943, 
30. Non-medical limits changed. August, 
03, Pg. 54. 
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OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Home protection policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 
New cash values and annuity income values 
on Retirement Annuity Contract. October, 
1943, Pg. 28. 


OLD LINE LIFE, WIS. 


Begins issuing participating policies. Dec.. 
1942, Pg. 65. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Revised dividend scale. July, 1942, Pg. 32. 
Non-cancelable benefits voted. Dec., 1942, 
Pg. 64. Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 
1943, Pg. 30. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
“Balanced Protection" policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
New reserve basis. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17. 


PHILADELPEHA LIFE 
New term policy adopted. Aug., 1942, Pg. 
46. Continues 1942 dividend basis for 1943. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Security Income Special Policy adopted. 
June, 1943, P. 57. Revises single premium 
annuity series. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PILOT LIFE 
Enters wholesale life field. May, 1943. Pg. 28. 


PROVIDENT LIFE, N. D. 
Goes on 3% interest basis. Oct., 1942, Pg. 
48. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Reduces 1943 dividend scale. Jan. 1943, Pg. 
32. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 

Continues 1942 dividend scale for 1943. Jan., 
1943, Pg. 33. Discontinues wholesale insur- 
ance. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. War Hazards extra 
premiums changed. June, 1943, Pq. 57. In- 
troduces temporary income contract. July 
1943, Pg. 29. New liberalized non-medical 
program described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. 
Raises Juvenile Limit to $5,000. October, 
1943, Pg. 29. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Income replacement and special life income 
policies. Auaq., 1942, Pg. 47. 
New non-medical rules. Nov., 1942, Pg. 67. 
Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943 
Pg. 26. 

SCRANTON LIFE 
Lowers interest rate factor to 3%. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 33 

SECURITY MUTUAL, N. Y. 


New rates, values, etc. Nov., 1942, Pa. 6/. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1943 Dividend Scale. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 


TRAVELERS . | 
Triple and double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 
Interest rate assumption lowered. Aug., 1942, 
Pg. 47. 

UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
New endowment income policy outlined Jan., 
1943, Pa. 31. Double V Policy Introduced. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. Re-enters pension trust 
field. Conlrects described. August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Issues single premium juvenile policy. 
August, 1943, Pg. 54 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
New term policies. Sept., 1942, Pg. 17 


WISCONSIN LIFE 
Lowers interest basis to 3 per cent. Dec., 
1942, Pq. 65 
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insured in event of the death or 


the total and permanent disability PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
: - ; DOUBLE PROTECTION TO 65 POLICY’ 
of this applicant before the anni- ‘ Ordinary — Rates per $2,000 Initial Amount “ 
, : co ates Include Premium Waiver Disability Benefit 
versary. An extra premium is hee one na ty _ 
charged and the benefit is included 15 7.20 3 007.38 
as a rider. It may not be added 25 35.50 45 70.86 
to outstanding policies. : * $2,000 of insurance to anniversary nearest age 65; 
These new plans may be written $1,000 of paid-up life insurance thereafter. 
on the Monthly Debit Ordinary Mote LIFE PAID-UP. aT AGE 65 
: cas —Rates per ’ ace Amount 
Basis. In addition, the present Rates include Premium Waiver, Disability Benoft 
T s $a. iev ge ate e ate 
Whole Life Paid-up at 65 Policy im steae a a2 
may hereafter be written on the 18 19.24 35 31.61 
Monthly Debit Basis for issue 25 23.18 45 48.86 


ages up to 45. 























that MANY FAMILIES OCCUPY HOMES >> 5 
THAT ARE FREE AND CLEAR—THANKS TO A pA 


BERKSHIRE MORTGAGE REDEMPTION PLAN 


@ The families of many men have had cause to be grateful for 
the foresight which gave them a life insurance policy to provide 
a home that is free and clear! 1g. homes where there are young , 
Fthe most valued by the widow. 
sition Plan is one of the most 
aured can discharge an im- 










portant responsibility to ki 
Here again is an exay feative life insurance mer- 
angle Pattern for Better 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a (Incorporated 1851) 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Connecticut Mutual Sets 


Dividends for 1944. 


Although formal action will not 
be taken until January, the basis 
on which dividends in 1944 are to 
be computed has been authorized 
by the directors of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. The authorization 
provides for about 5% per cent in- 
crease, in the aggregate, as com- 
pared with the continuation of the 
present scale. Because of the rela- 
tive importance of the mortality 
savings factor in the dividend dis- 
tribution, the increases occur 
mostly at ages below 40, adjust- 
ments above that age being slight. 

There will likely be no change 
in the rates of interest allowed in 
connection with optional settle- 
ments and dividends left to accu- 
mulate. Under optional settle- 
ments contracts 3.4 per cent is 
being paid this year and on divi- 
dends left to accumulate a rate of 
3.25 per cent has been effective. 

Illustrations of the new 1944 
scale are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. The Ordinary Life 1944 
scale is compared with that cur- 
rently in effect. 








CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
DIVIDENDS ACCORDING TO PROPOSED 
SCALE FOR 1944 PER $1,000 


Ordinary Life 

Age at End of Years 

Issue 1 5 10 20 
20 $4.37 $4.45 $4.56 $4.90 
40 4.52 4.76 5.12 5.98 
50 4.42 4.85 5.44 6.89 
60 5.37 6.14 7.26 9.39 
65 6.39 7.49 8.89 11.19 

Ordinary Life—1943 Scale 

20 $3.96 $4.03 $4.15 $4.50 
40 4.34 4.58 4.95 5.84 
50 4.33 4.76 5.37 6.84 
60 5.27 6.06 7.19 9.35 
65 6.29 7.41 8.83 1 





DIVIDENDS ACCORDING TO PROPOSED 
SCALE FOR 1944 PER $1,000 FOR OTHER POLICIES 


20-Payment Life 
Age at End of Years 
Issue 1 5 1 20 
$4.62 $4.85 $5.18 $6.11 
30 4.68 4.98 5.43 6.62 
40 3.98 4.37 4. 6.53 
50 3.08 3.65 4.43 6.51 
Graded Premium Ordinary Life 
20 2.81 4.47 4.59 4.93 
30 2.72 . 4.96 5.51 
40 2.57 4.59 4.97 5.86 
50 2.46 4.76 5.38 6.94 
Life Paid-Up At 65 
20 3.81 3.89 4.04 4.42 
30 3.99 4.16 4.43 5.09 
40 3.73 4.05 4.54 5.76 
50 3.21 3.92 oe 0s awa 





Occidental Life, N. C., 


Term to 65 Contract 


A new Term to 65 policy con- 
vertible before age 60 has been is- 
sued by Occidential Life of Raleigh, 
N. C. The minimum face amount 
written is $2,000. Women are not 
accepted for this policy. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
BY STATES 


(Concluded from page 31) 


rate of growth in civilian popula- 
tion. Any bureau in Washington 
has perhaps much literature on the 
topic. Other States which in that 
period records above average 
growth are Nevada with an in- 
crease of 22.4 per cent, Arizona 
with one of 15.5 per cent, Florida 
with 8.8 per cent, and Maryland 
with 8.8 per cent. States which have 
a comparatively high percentage of 
loss of civilian population include 
North Dakota with a loss of 16.4 
per cent, Montana with one of 15.3 
per cent, South Dakota with one of 
14 per cent, Idaho, 10.9 per cent, 
Kentucky, 9 per cent, Oklahoma, 9.7 
per cent, Vermont 9.9 per cent, and 
lowa, 9.6 per cent. 

New York had the largest amount 
of insurance outstanding per capita 
of population or $1,794 of life in- 
surance in force for every man, 
woman and child included in the 


census. Delaware with $1,461, New 
Jersey with $1,375, District of 
Columbia with $1,373, Connecticut 
with $1,369, Massachusetts with 
$1,351 and Illinois with $1,350 fol- 
lowed in order named. South Caro- 
lina had the lowest amount of 
insurance outstanding per capita of 
population or $342. Mississippi 
with $357 was second. In order fol- 
lowed North Carolina with $400, 
Arkansas with $400, Tennessee 
with $446, Georgia with $458, Ala- 
bama with $459, and New Mexico 
with $489. 

It will be noted from the total 
that 2.8 per cent of the national in- 
come in 1942 was paid for insur- 
ance. There were 20 States which 
had a higher ratio of payment for 
life insurance to State income than 
the national rate. South Carolina, 
oddly enough, which had the lowest 
per capita amount of insurance out- 
standing, paid a greater percentage 
of its State income for life insur- 
ance than did any other State. Four 
States had a rate of insurance buy- 
ing equal to the national ratio, 
while 25 had a lower rate than that 


recorded in the nation. The lowest 
rate attained was recorded by three 
States, all sparsely populated west- 
ern commonwealths, Nevada, North 
Dakota and Wyoming. In each 
State the rate of insurance paid was 
1.5 per cent of the State income. 


a 6 
New Life Sales 

Showing the largest percentage 
increase for any month this year, 
new life insurance for September 
was 28.6 per cent more than for 
September of 1942, according to a 
statement forwarded today by the 
Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The amount for 
the first nine months was 5.8 per 
cent more than for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

All classes contributed to the 
September increase, according to 
the report. For the month, the total 
new business of the 39 companies 
was $684,608,000 against $532,294,- 
000 during September of last year 
—an increase of 28.6 per cent. 
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W hat new industries in your own locality are providing‘ better 


than average prospects? 


Not War Workers But 


Farmers 
By DAviD P. BAKER 


This is a difficult question to 
answer because in my opinion the 
majority of war workers are not 
good prospects for ordinary insur- 
ance. Too many of them are em- 
ployed on a temporary basis and 
will not assume any obligations of 
a long-term nature. Also most of 
these workers cannot be educated to 
think beyond “industrial” amounts 
of protection. 

However, if I were located in a 
rural community I would devote in- 
creased effort in the solicitation of 
farmers, as they are more prosper- 
ous now than at any previous time 
in the history of agriculture. Most 
farmers are not transitory, but per- 
manent, and well established on a 
definite foundation which is main- 
tained in war or peace. The sur- 
plus income now being earned 
should be diverted to the protection 
and savings afforded by the medium 
of life insurance. 


i a 


New Industries 
By CARL E. Moopy 


The newer industries in our 
town, which are providing better 
than average prospects, are prob- 
ably the numerous small tool and 
die plants that are continually 
springing up. These employees are 
making excellent incomes and they 
are a high type of workman, so that 
they can appreciate and understand 
insurance language. 


* * * 


Unafraid to Take Action 


By MAX SLOAN PoTTs 


The better than average pros- 
pects are found in that group of 
individuals that have come into 
new income brackets because of the 
war. They are unafraid to take 
action on new things because they 
came from a lower level of income 
toa higher one. This group of peo- 
ple feel prosperous and successful. 
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The prospect that fits this descrip- 
tion is found in industries that are 
now producing 100 per cent war 
goods. 


* * ” 


The Third Party 
By GLENN S. ALLISON 


It has been my good fortune to 
have worked in groups. One of 
those groups is the Genera! Electric 
Co. employees from which I have a 
constant flow of new prospects. An- 
other group is the medical profes- 
sion. I have found that by work- 
ing in groups that the “third 
party” influence is very advantage- 
ous. 

There are no new industries that 
I know of in this community. Most 
of the firms have transferred from 
making peace time goods to the 


OUTSTANDING LIFEQ¢ 








ECAUSE of war-time emergen- 

cies several life insurance 
companies have in the past year 
substituted “paper” conventions 
for their usual “in person” gather- 
ings. One of the most successful 
of such “meetings” was the Semi- 
nar on Paper conducted by the 
Penn Mutual Life, a_ straight 
question and answer proposition 
based on extensive field investi- 
gation. This department for the 
current month is devoted to a re- 
print of the answers by produc- 
tion leaders to three interesting 
sales queries. 








manufacturing of war materials 
Everyone is doing his or her share 
to get this war over as soon as pos- 
sible. They are making more money 
than in peace time and I consider it 
my duty and obligation to get as 
many people as is humanly possible 
to place their dollars in the Penn 
Mutual as this, I believe, will help 
save inflation. 





Which type of worker in war industry has proved to be your 
best market? And what approach do you use? 


They Like the 10% Idea 
By WILLIAM G. SEEBURGER 


My most successful solicitation 
in the war workers group has 
been among young engineers and 
chemists between the ages of 20 
and 30. A good many of them are 
earning money for the first time. 
They know nothing about taxes and 
the high cost of living, and as a re- 
sult are very receptive to the idea 
of setting aside 10 per cent of their 
incomes in a Retirement Income 
program, which is the approach, in- 
cidentally, that I use. 


* * * 


Tell War Workers About 


Non-Forfeiture Values 
By STANLEY F. TRANSUE 


I have not been too successful in 
securing business from war work- 
ers—by this type of prospect I 
mean the people who have gone 
into war industries from non-es- 
sential business. However, most of 
our prospects today are connected 


with industry that is making some 
contribution to the war effort but 
the actual operator of a machine or 
manual laborer has not been a very 
profitable source of business for 
either myself or my associates, al- 
though I believe that this is a tre- 
mendous field and could be profit- 
ably cultivated. 

In discussing life insurance with 
this type of prospect I think it is 
essential that the non-forfeiture 
values in the contract be carefully 
explained, especially the cash, loan 
and paid-up values. Many of these 
people are concerned as to the con- 
tinuance of their insurance after 
the duration, when they dco not ex- 
pect to earn the high wages now 
being paid to most industrial work- 


ers. 
* * * 


Engineers, Chemists 
By W. H. PENDELL 


It seems that my business has 
been coming from regular sources 
as in the past, although, of course, 
in certain groups who have been 
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greatly affected by the war, you 
have to temporarily discard them. 
I have not yet done anything re- 
garding the lower industrial group 
of workers but have found that 
supervisors, engineers, chemists 
and the better office worker is still 
providing business for me. 

In any case, I am fortunate be- 
cause I do a lot of work through in- 
dividual men, and these are now of 
course of a technical nature being 
mostly engineers or chemists. I 
have found out that many of these 
men now are making extra money 
due to plant expansion, overtime 
work, and this has proven a good 
source of business. Many of them, 
of course, are policy holders who 
are now able to expand their pro- 
grams. 

As far as the approach I use, I 
don’t feel that I have changed it es- 
sentially. I still do a lot of pro- 
gramming work and, of course, 
using the fact that many com- 
panies have gone to lower reserve 


basis and urging my clients to make 
any necessary or possible changes 
at the present time. I often recom- 
mend that they buy for protection 
first, even if it is only automatic 
term and later convert after the 
war to Retirement. In some cases, 
particularly General Motors plants 
these men have 5, 10, or 20,000 of 
group insurance and they are not 
interested in protection. Conse- 
quently, in-such_cases. I. recommend 
Retirement Income. 

As we all know, many of our 
prospects in the younger age 
brackets are definitely not in a posi- 
tion to consider insurance due to 
the matter of draft, particularly, 
and also taxes. If a person is 
definitely thinking of such things 
and I see that he will not consider 
buying, I don’t spend any more 
time on him but either place him 
ahead for some time or until there 
has been some change in his view- 
points as to the matter of settling 
the Income Tax problem. 





What are you doing this year that you did not do last year— 


something that shows results? 


The Technique of 
Distribution 
By STANLEY F. TRANSUE 


There is nothing new in life in- 
surance—the two fundamental rea- 
sons remain the same—life insur- 
ance protection and investment of 
savings to be used at some future 
critical time while living. The tech- 
nique of distribution, of course, has 
changed and will continue to 
change. It is necessary to dress 
the package up in a new suit of 
clothing every so often but the 
fundamental reasons remain the 
same. 

With the increased cost of living, 
taxes, etc., and the decrease in the 
earning capacity of the dollar, it 
naturally follows that to provide for 
dependents or yourself requires a 
large amount of principal or addi- 
tional insurance. I am of the 
opinion that due primarily to taxes 
(both income @nd inheritance) it 
will be impossible for the average 
individual to acquire enough money 


to provide for a livable sustenance 
and the only means available are 
through the medium of life insur- 
ance investment and its options. 
The distribution of life insurance 
today requires a great deal more 
intelligent planning and careful 
selection, and the old, old rule of 
seeing people and telling them the 


old, old story. 
* * * 


Selling to Older Men 
By BERT K. MURPHY 


More time is spent on prospect- 
ing and my prospects are more 
carefully selected than in previous 
years. Every man who has a 
family is no longer a prospect for 
me. He must have not only the 
money to make his first payment on 
the policy but some assurance he 
will not be in the Army in the next 
six months on a decreased income. 

I have been selling to an older 
class of men—ages 40 to 50. Gen- 
erally speaking they must have in- 
comes of $5,000 per year and usual- 
ly average much larger than this 


NOW 


figure. Because prospects are not 
as plentiful as formerly, I am more 
interested in selling volume and 
quality of business than number of 


cases, 
* * * 


Every Day Do This Much 
By DOYLE M. SMITH 
What am I doing this year that 


--I didn’t Jast- year? Frankly, very 


little. My operation is and was last 
year, very simple. It is as follows: 
Every day I make at least ten calls. 
Every day I make at least two sales 
talks. Every day I get at least three 
new names. These figures are mini- 
mums—my average for a month is 
higher. 

When I started in the business, 
Bud Erbland outlined the above 
plan to me and assured me that it 
would work—and it does. As a 
consequence, I have not changed it. 


* * * 


We Must Readjust 
And Explore 


By FE.ix U. LEvy 


With talk of the possible induc- 
tion of 10,000 men daily into the 
armed forces, there may be some 
warranted apprehension over the 
immediate future of our business. 
While it is obvious that personal 
life insurance markets face a fur- 
ther prospect drain with this addi- 
tional drafting of manpower, it is 
nothing for us to get too concerned 
about. We simply must do two 
things: 

(1) readjust our thinking about 
current markets. 

(2) explore and exploit every 
avialable market to the nth degree. 

Neither of these steps constitute 
a major operation, nor should 
either one be casually dismissed. 
The war markets which have been 
restricted or eliminated entirely, 
sharp taxes, the sale of War Bonds, 
etc., all represent a challenge to our 
ingenuity, so that we should realize 
that our thinking, to be productive, 
must be elastic, also. 

And, for the second part, the 
wholesale removal, for the time 

(Concluded on next page) 
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being, of certain old and familiar 
markets, has brought with it the 
accentuation and expansion of 
others. The three which stand out 
in clear relief, are, I think: 

(1) Business insurance 

(2) Women 

(3) Employees’ pension trusts. 

As long as there is a private cor- 
poration doing business, we have a 
valid talking point for business in- 
surance. We have heard again and 
again, and seen for ourselves in a 


great many instances, the premium 
on technical competence that exists 
today. Never before have corpora- 
tions been so precariously placed 
due to the siphoning off of experi- 
enced men into the armed forces or 
government jobs; so much also de- 
pends on the proper channelling of 
corporate stock. This is a big, full- 
time job for us, and if capably 
done, should be productive of good, 
solid business. 

Many women are holders of new 





Too much, too soon 


This—and its other extreme, too little, too late—appear occasionally in 


the purchase of life insurance. 


Perhaps both have happened to you. 


Perhaps you have merely witnessed their unhappy effect on others. 
You'll agree there should be a way to avoid the wastefulness of over- 


buying and the catastrophe of underbuying. 


The question is how. 


The answer, we believe, lies in the attitude of the insurance agent. Is 


his point of view solely in your interest? 


Does he see his job as insur- 


ance guidance rather than merely selling? 
At NWNL, we have taken a big step toward creating this point of 


view by devising a unique plan of agent compensation. 


Your NYNL 


agent is paid, not primarily for new insurance he sells you, but for the 


insurance you keep in force. 


By discouraging the conditions that lead to lapses, this method of 
agent compensation permits life insurance to perform its function of 


protection to the full. 


By reducing the losses due to lapses, it tends to 


hold down the cost of insurarice to the policyholder. 

Is the principle sound? The steadily growing body of satisfied policy- 
holders, the new respect won by agents in their communities, the healthy 
growth of the company all answer an emphatic yes. 


NORTHWESTERN. Vattonal LIFE 







INSURANCE 
O. J. Arnold, President § 


Gare, COMPANY 


Cy > 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


(This is reprinted from NYNL’s current national magazine advertisement.) 
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responsibilities in the business and 
professional picture, at compensa- 
tion which seems fantastic com- 
pared to the standards of a few 
years ago. With more and more of 
them going into war jobs to take up 
the slack of drafted manpower, we 
should be able to interpret their 
tremendous upward arc of earnings 
to them in terms of retirement con- 
tracts, as well as other policies coy- 
ering basic needs. 

The two thoughts to bear in mind 
in the presentation of employees’ 
trusts are these: 

(1) Only a comparatively few 
social- minded corporations are 
prospects —so don’t waste time 
chasing rainbows, and 

(2) Corporations are gradually 
coming to realize that they must 
have a reasonable, actuarially sound 
pension plan in order to attract the 
type of personnel they want to em- 
ploy. This will be a factual con- 
sideration after the war, but impor- 
tant now, also. 

The foregoing are three good 
markets for business today. Let’s 
not get stampeded with a bunch of 
false fears about the future of the 
great business of which we are, in 
fact, “trustees in the Field!” 


* * * 


Reaching the Key Men 
In War Industries 
By Bert K. MURPHY 


My toughest problem, of course, 
is to get a chance to tell my “ser- 
vice story” to the key executives in 
war manufacturing plants. Tax let- 
ters have helped open the door in 
some instances. Ninety-five per cent 
of my cases are programmed be- 
fore a sale is made. This consists 
of carefully going over his will, 
taking him through the various 
steps of probate and administra- 
tion expenses, setting up his vari- 
ous tax schedules if he has such a 
problem, and tying his social se- 
curity in with his insurance 


analysis. 
. ~ 


Farmers in the Northwest 
By FRED T. MOORE 


Since farmers were, in great 
part, recently deferred as to war 
service, account of the fearsome 
food shortage, they must become 
my principal source of prospects, 
and I’m of course using all the gas 
a “B“ card will afford in farmer 
contacts. They are more prosper- 
ous than at any time during the 
nineteen-thirties. 
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CURRENT THINKING 


The month's most discussed presen- 

tation of insurance problems of the 

day; an address delivered before the 

Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion in New York 


By CARROL M. SHANKS, 


Vice-President and General Solicitor, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


art, of causing the public to be 

friendly to you and have con- 
fidence in you. It is so all inclusive 
that it comprises almost every busi- 
ness act. A number of general rules 
as to public relations apply, with 
which you are all familiar. They 
are important to all kinds of busi- 
nesses, including the insurance 
business, but they are not peculiar 
to insurance. The fundamental and 
most important general rule is that 
you must be carrying on your busi- 
ness in a sound way and in the true 
interest of the public which you 
serve. The insurance business is 
certainly obviously socially sound. 
However, we, as managers of this 
industry, must do more than that. 
We must keep down our costs; we 
must keep down our lapses and pre- 
mature termination of insurance. 
We must give sound, helpful advice 
and give good service. These are 
the sort of things I have in mind 
when I say that business must be 
carried on in the true interest of 
the public. It has been said that 
what you do is 90 per cent of the 
total of public relations and ex- 
plaining what you do to your cus- 
tomers and the public is the other 
10 per cent, and a very important 
10 per cent. However, what you do, 
the 90 per cent, is still the biggest 
part and most important part of 
the total. 


Piao relations is the work, or 


Public Contact 


Another universal rule is that 
the company must rely for good 
public relations to a large extent 


CARROL M. 
SHANKS 


upon its employees who have con- 
tact with the public. It must so 
inform and instruct these em- 
ployeees, with us, of course, it is 
our agents, that they may be intel- 
ligent and reasonable and thus 
make us friends instead of enemies. 
A man cannot be very reasonable or 
convincing if he doesn’t know the 
reasons for the things he has to do. 
Furthermore, he can’t exercise ini- 
tiative to deviate from the general 
rule in a special case where there 
should be some variation unless he 
knows the reasons for what he is 
doing and therefore knows when a 
deviation would be in the true in- 
terest of those reasons. 

Another rule of general applica- 
tion is that, while public relations 
may perhaps be_ specifically in 
charge of one man, it is the concern 
of all officers and supervisory offi- 
cials of the company and all must 
have the active responsibility for 
good public relations. This, of 
course, is tied up with the previous 
point. All supervisory officials must 
know the over-all objectives of the 
company and the reasons therefor 
so thoroughly that they can act and 
make decisions on the ground in 
promoting good-will. 

But having reviewed these rules 
of general application, which are 





certainly all most vitally and funda- 
mentally important in any good 
public relations program, we still 
are not really at grips with the 
problems peculiar to life insurance 
public relations. Life insurance 
public relations are peculiarly diffi- 
cult for a number of reasons. 


Attributes Present 

Life insurance companies are big, 
with big assets, necessitated by big 
reserves. We speak of large, me- 
dium and small life insurance com- 
panies, but few of us stop to think 
that even the very small life insur- 
ance companies are big when mea- 
sured by the size of units and 
standards of any other industry. 
This puts a unique responsibility on 
us. People are easily led into mis- 
understandings where bigness is 
present. We have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility not only to administer 
these large funds properly and in 
the true public interest but also to 
prevent misconceptions concerning 
them. Size leads to fear, suspicion, 
demagoguery and misunderstand- 
ing generally. Accordingly, our 
need for an effective public rela- 
tions program is much greater than 
in the case of other industries and 
more care must be used. 

But aside from size there are 
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several attributes of life insurance 
which make its public relations pe- 
culiarly difficult. 

In the first place, life insurance 
is intangible. It is a function, a 
service not a product. We cannot 
use life insurance like a car or a 
radio. You can’t see it, examine it 
or know from using it whether it 
is good or not. True, you see 
claims paid and monthly checks 
mailed out upon which families 
live, but to the average insured, 
insurance is principally a giving up 
for the future, a paying for a life- 
time on faith that the company 
will perform its end when the time 
comes. All this is intangible, of no 
substance, hard to explain and un- 


derstand, hard to dramatize. Re- 
cently “Look” magazine made a 
survey, and I have no doubt you all 
received copies. That survey 
showed almost no interest in life 
insurance on the part of young 
people. They all wanted to go into 
aviation, chemistry, plastics and 
the currently highly dramatized 
industries. This is to be expected 
and does not disturb me in the 
least, but it does point up the fact 
that we have a challenge to our 
public relations program because of 
the intangibility of our business. 
Further, life insurance is compli- 
cated and complex. It has a little 


known terminology. Of course, all 


businesses have their own terminol- 





NOT-WANTED! 


This is not a want-ad. It is a “not-want ad”. It is neither 
the policy nor the practice of this company to endeavor to 
secure new field representatives from the field forces of 
other companies. Many of our field workers have come 
from other lines of business; some few have of their own 
volition come from other insurance companies. There are 
approximately two thousand men and women serving the 
Washington National in the field, representing the ordinary, 
accident and health, group, and industrial departments of 
this company. We are inordinately proud of this army of 
loyal, satisfied, field representatives whose efficiency and 


hard work have been in a large measure responsible for 
the steady, sound growth of this company. To them we pay 


this tribute. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


G. R. KENDALL, President 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economics Society of America 


176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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ogy but this doesn’t matter with 
practically any other business of 
which you can think. With us, the 
public runs into our terminology in 
one way or another and it mysti- 
fies and irritates them. Our com- 
pany made a survey a short while 
back which showed that the policy- 
holders and the public generally 
had very little understanding of 
the meaning of such usual terms as 
“premium,” “term,” “cash sur- 
render” and “non-forfeiture val- 
ues.” This is one of the things 
which over the: last decade led to 
the growth of the so-called insur- 
ance counsellers. They could jug- 
gle the terms and play on the in- 
ability of their listeners to check 
up in any way and thus reap a 
harvest among the gullible. As a 
matter of fact it is difficult even 
for the actuaries to explain clearly 
the advantages of Endowment In- 
surance as against Term Insurance 
or Whole Life as against Limited 
Payment Life. This was brought 
forcibly to my attention a week or 
so ago at a bargaining conference 
in which I was dealing with union 
representatives bargaining for 
agents of my company in several 
states. They proceeded to give fig- 
ures to show that our Industrial 
insurance was cheaper than our 
Monthly Debit Ordinary insurance. 
Now, of course, it is not true, but 
it was very difficult to show just 
why and how it was not true. 


Money for Money 


In addition to all the above, life 
insurance is a money transaction 
and that is a transaction always 
highly charged,with feeling. It is 
a money transaction in that it is 
money for money, money to be paid 
continuously, making it even more 
acute. In the case of a product like 
a car, you pay money to be sure 
but then you have and use a prod- 
uct. If you feel you have not had 
your money’s worth you use the car 
for a while and then turn it in and 
you don’t have to live with it for 
the rest of your days. With us, 
however, there is a continuing pre- 
mium payment and if there is any 
dissatisfaction it continues to fes- 
ter rather than to clear up. 

Finally, life insurance is a very 
personal thing. It has to do with 
the intimate and innermost family 
and persona] matters. In fact, an 
agent cannot even properly sell life 
insurance without knowing all 
about a man’s income, his pros- 
pects, expenses and responsibility. 
Only then can he advise as to the 
kind and amount of insurance 
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which should be bought. Service 
akes place more often than not 
in the midst of family tragedies and 
defeats, in the presence of death, 
divorces, separations and mar- 
viages. All this means people are 
sensitive and super-sensitive on the 
subject of insurance. Charges or 
implications of default in trust are 
doubly serious, or even just the 
ordinary charge that insurance 
should be cheaper or handled in 
some other way — for example, 
without agents. 

All this indicates that life in- 
surance public relations have to 
deal with a number of unusual 
problems. Life insurance is big; 
it is intangible; complicated; a 








THE MORTGAGE LINGERS ON 


Even with several years of pay- 
ments already made, the average 
mortgage amortization schedule 
still lists payments that would be 
quite 2 problem—to a widow. 


Far-sighted home-owners are 
using the LNL Mortgage Redemp- 
tion plan to guarantee homes free 
and clear to families. Best of all, 
this plan is tailored to personal 
needs. The protect’on decreases 
as the mortgage decreases. The 
cost, also, decreases through the 
years. 


LNL men find this special 
Mortgage Redemption plan _ in- 
creasingly salable to home owners. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 

















money transaction, and very per- 
sonal. There can be only one mean- 
ing and that is that life insurance 
companies need an especially care- 
ful and well-planned public rela- 
tions program. I haven’t any in- 
tention of outlining or laying out 
such a plan, but I do want to com- 
ment on a few points. 


Social Security 


It is especially necessary in the 
case of a life insurance company 
that it conform with the utmost 
fidelity to that general rule of good 
public relations to the effect that 


-a company must conform to the 


true public interest—the social wel- 
fare of the people. We have to con- 
sider this in connection, now par- 
ticularly, with various proposals 
for the extension of social secur- 
ity. For example, the Wagner- 
Dingell bill calling for an exten- 
sion of social security to large ad- 
ditional groups in the nation and 
for an extension of the payments 
now made. Of course, and this is 
too often overlooked, it also calls 
for huge taxation to support the 
program. The suggested figures 
are 6% by the employee and 6% by 
the employer, but there is not the 
slightest certainty that these would 
be sufficient. Many companies I no- 
tice are in opposition to these ex- 
tensions and I must say with good 
sound reason in many respects. In 
fact to my way of thinking noth- 
ing could be more stimulating or 
be more of a breath of fresh air 
to this country than to give people 
generally a chance to spend them- 
selves a little more of their own 
money. However, the point I am 
making is this: Life Insurance is 
so thoroughly interwoven in the 
economy and with all the people in 
this country, that you can just 
about apply the rule that what is 
good for the people of the country 
as a whole is good for an insurance 
company. Therefore, the test to 
apply public relationswise in view- 
ing a proposal such as the Wagner- 
Dingell bill is this: Does the pro- 
posal seem sound in the interest of 
the people as a whole? If so, even 
though in some respects it may 
seem to encroach on our business 
it certainly is not good public rela- 
tions to be opposing the measure. 
I am not supporting the Wagner- 
Dingell bill in any sense. I am 
using it merely as an example for 
a type of thinking which should be 
used. However, in so far as social 
security is concerned, it is my view 
that a practically universal! cover- 
age, without a means test. of social 


security jor a minimum subsist- 
ence amount would be a_ good 
thing; that is to say, with almost 
no variation or upping of pay- 
ments because of differences in 
earnings. Obviously such a plan 
or any plan is meaningless unless 
our national economy is sound and 
private enterprise is flourishing. 
I believe that if you analyze the 
various proposals from the point 
of view, as objectively as you can, 
of the true public interest, you 
might arrive at a different answer 
with respect to the support or op- 
position to various measures, and I 
think our public relations would 
improve. 

I am convinced that many adver- 
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OPPORTUNITY— 


We are ready to make several 
General Agency appoint- 
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tisers in the life insurance field 
and outside of it have no consistent 
view toward advertising by maga- 
zine, newspaper or radio. I believe 
most of us think it is just a case 
of selling either our policies or else 
of swinging over to a case of sell- 
ing the industry, so-called institu- 
tional advertising. I believe a 
simple change in viewpoint would 
change a lot of our advertising for 
the better. Advertising is a very 
useful tool of management. It is 
a means of communication with the 
public, a means of mass communi- 
cation to be sure but one to be re- 
garded only as a substitute for and 
in the same way as _ personally 
speaking to or personally writing 
to individuals. If you were to sit 
down and talk to a man or write 
to him, what would you say? 
Viewed in this light we are forced 
to consider what we want to say, 
what it is we want to communicate 
to the public, how we want to say 
it, and why we want to say it. 
Needless to say the communica- 
tions in such a case are apt to be 
more effective. Responsible and 
conservative men, in my view, seem 
to do irresponsible things in this 
field of advertising. 

I think that all too little use is 
made of the services of advertis- 
ing agencies. It is a shame their 
advice is not more often sought 
after and followed. .Their help 
and advice in connection with sur- 
veys and special studies are all too 
often not made use of. I venture 
to say there is hardly a company 
representative here, including my 
own, which really makes use of the 
services of its agency, of what it 
is paying for even though not 
using it. 


Labor Unions 


A very large portion of public 
relations now-a-days is dealing 
with labor unions and with em- 
ployees in the absence of labor 
unions. In the past few years this 
has become one of the truly im- 
portant activities of any company 
management. Public relationswise 
it is charged with dynamite.’ Em- 
ployees no longer are docile and ac- 
quiescent. They are conscious of 
their rights and socially alert. No 
longer is dealing with labor unions 
something you read about, some- 
thing other industries must deal 
with and not you. The attitude of 
the union, its reaction toward any 
move affecting employees, how it 
is to be dealt with, what it may 
do, all are matters which. must be 
considered. If your relations with 
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the unions and with your em- 
ployees are poor, then your public 
relations are apt to be poor. The 
adjustment of taking unions into 
account when making some move 
may be a hard one for management 
to make. Management for a long 
time has been accustomed to hav- 
ing its rule law. But until that ad- 
justment is satisfactorily made 
public relations in the future are 
apt to be spotty. An interesting 
angle is the current attempt, of 
some unions at least, to turn their 
membership, particularly insurance 
agent members, into political ac- 
tion groups. The possibilities in 
this public relations-wise are quite 
patent. 


Functions of Management 


Relations with Congress and 
with our policyholders as voters 
have tremendous public relations 
implications. Life insurance man- 
agement is consistently being urged 
by those both without and within 
the industry to make our influence 
felt with Congress, more often in 
opposition to various acts of the 
Administration or Congress or in 
support of some proposition—for 
example, the Bridges bill having 
to do with income tax deductions 
by reason of premium payments. 
We are said to be timid, feeble and 
failing in our duty to our policy- 
holders by not taking aggressive 
steps along these lines. It is 
pointed out that we have 65 or 70 
million policyholders and all we 
need do is line them up and our 
power is irresistible. I will admit 
that our power would be irresistible 
if it were as easy as that. We are 
urged that we establish and main- 
tain active and expensive lobbies in 
Washington to advance the cause 
of the policyholders, and we have 
heard it intimated even that we are 
remiss in our duties by having no 
continuing representative in that 
city. 


Fundamentally Important 


Here is a problem of the most 
fundamental importance so far as 
public relations are concerned. A 
mistake in this quarter may be 
more than embarrassing. It may 
be fatal. Those who urge the com- 
panies to be active politically pro- 
ceed, I believe, on the assumption 
that when a man takes out a life 
insurance policy, he, in effect, au- 
thorizes the company to act for him 
politically as regards any measures 
affecting his insurance. Inasmuch 
ps nearly anything which affects 
the economy affects insurance this 


would authorize us to take a po- 
litical position on a great many 
measures and proposals. I am not 
at all in sympathy with this propo- 
sition and this attitude. In the 
first place I just do not believe that 
policyholders want or expect us to 
do anything except run our insur- 
ance business in the best way pos- 
sible within the social and economic 
framework of the nation. I think 
policyholders expect to do their 
own political thinking and voting 
and to decide for themselves what 
the political and economic frame- 
work will be. Remember that a pol- 
icyholder is only incidentally a pol- 
icyholder. He is_ primarily a 
worker, a farmer, a professional 
man, or what have you. He may be 
active in church, labor’ union, 
grange, lodge or local politics. We 
cannot deliver his vote or any part 
of it. If we deal with Congress in 
the role that we can deliver the 
policyholder vote we will be sadly 
disillusioned when our bluff is 
called. Furthermore, I think many 
other organizations which lobby 
and threaten really cannot deliver 
a vote—notably labor unions. 


Political Phase 


The worst aspect of it al! is that 
we definitely would become an issue 
in politics. Heretofore, we have 
done pretty well, in spite of our 
ups and downs, by sticking to our 
own business. As a consequence 
we have had the respect and sup- 
port more or less of both the major 
parties, for the very good reason 
that we were doing a good job of 
running the life insurance business, 
something which all parties wanted 
well done. No party had any po- 
litical grudge to pay off against us. 
If we got into politics all this would 
change. We would inevitably be 
choosing sides and our side sooner 
or later would be the losing side— 
we wouldn’t always win. And then 
would be the pay-off and it might 
be bad indeed. Under a totali- 
tarian form of government the 
loser is liquidated. In a sense it 
could happen to us if we were so 
foolish as to choose the political 
path. 


The upshot of the various points 
I have made is that we as life in- 
surance executives have before us 
some major public relations ques- 
tions: How handle labor relations? 
How handle politics? How commu- 
nicate effectively with our policy- 
holders and with the public? The 
decisions we make will have far- 
reaching effect. 
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GRATEFUL FOR HER EQUITABLE LIFE INCOME AND 
EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR SON 


The following letter from the beneficiary of Equitable policies taken by a prudent husband and 
father comes to a member of one of our California Agencies who was instrumental in effecting the 


insurance: 


San Diego, June 29, 1943. 


Mr. Bernard Fiehler 
c/o The Kellogg-Van Winkle Agency 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


My Dear Mr. Fiehler: 


In these wartime days when American soldiers are fighting in the far 
corners of the world we hear a great deal about the “American Way of Life,” 
for the preservation of which they are risking their lives. I am a widow 
with an eight-year-old son, and I hope that his heritage may be the kind of 
an America in which his father and I grew up. I hope that he, too, will 
enjoy the “American Way of Life.” Because his father wanted to make 
sure that his son’s heritage would also be the way of life he had planned for 
| him, he was grateful for the advice and counsel offered by the Equitable 
agent who drew up a plan of life insurance to fit our family budget and 
needs. It is based on a life income plan, plus an emergency fund, and an 
educational fund for our boy. The life income feature means that as long 
as I live the Equitable will send me a check each month. Naturally, while 
my boy is growing up the check is larger, but think of the feeling of security 
that I have in the knowledge that as long as I live I am assured of an income! 
My husband, of course, expected to live to provide for us, but he died very 
suddenly. Immediately, the Equitable took up the task of helping us to 
maintain our way of life. Certainly, life insurance is sold because someone 
must live. : 








Because I was deeply grateful for my income from Equitable I came to 
you for help in planning to use my gon’s Social Security Income to provide 
further for his future. Again an Equitable plan was drawn up to fit my 
needs. This provides an insurance policy for my son which will be paid up 
while he is still a young man and which will, I hope, be the basis of a life 
insurance program for him. It also provides for him, no matter what may 
happen to me, a sum of money available when I feel he is mature enough to 
manage it wisely. The sense of security for him which this gives me is 
immeasurable. 

My gratitude is not easily expressed in words. I do have a very deep 


feeling of appreciation for the service the Equitable Society has rendered 
and is rendering my family. For your share in this service please accept 





my thanks. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. W. G. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 39) 


in the absence of a law governing 
its growth—not too big as regards 
the community as a whole, but for 
its own good?” And then he com- 
ments that the limit of growth 
should be in the thought of the 
management, and in the answer to 
the question: “Will it pay to go on 
growing?” He believes that very 
few men are capable of managing 
gigantic corporations; the death of 
one man has meant the downfall of 
many previously prosperous com- 
panies, and management is the key- 
note of continued success. It is his 
conclusion that the wise investor of 
the future will not be influenced as 
he has been in the past by mere size 
and continued growth, but will 
recognize the limitations of the 
brainpower of a single individual 
and will seek for investment rather 
the stocks or bonds of smaller cor- 
porations which are in the safety 
zone of human, not superhuman, in- 
telligenze. 

The late Charles M. Schwab, one 
of the redoubtable captains of in- 
dustry of pre-depression times, who 


may fairly be described as a pro- 
ponent of the “bigger and better” 
theory of industrial expansion, said 
some years before his death that it 
was natural in the course of eco- 
nomic progress for larger enter- 
prises to develop from smaller ones. 
He believed that this tendency, in- 
volving mergers and consolidation 
of units which were complementary, 
had generally been, and promised to 
be in the future, of benefit alike to 
industry and to the public. He felt, 
on the other hand, that no one with 
any sound knowledge of economics 
or of practical industrial conditions 
would urge that the tendency to 
bigger and bigger forms of organi- 
zation should be encouraged merely 
for its own sake and without dis- 
crimination. Bigness, he stated, 
was no virtue in itself, nor was it 
by any means always a guarantec 
of greater efficiency. 


Size and Its Implications 


Earlier in this article, a number 
of questions were posed concerning 
the factor of size in human institu- 


tions. Perhaps what has been pre- 
sented in terms of historic refer- 
ences, supplemented by the views of 
modern economists and industrial- 
ists, will afford a sufficient basi. for 
expressing certain general conclu- 
sions, as follows: 


1. Size is a product of both 
chance and design; 

2. For every human undertaking 
there is an indicated size, discover- 
able through research, at which it 
may be expected that the most 
favorable operating results will be 
secured ; 

3. Projection of great size to still 
larger dimensions is in all prob- 
ability accompanied by diminishing 
returns; it is almost certain that 
the ultimate outcome of such pro- 
jection, if continued, will be to 
incur the risk of failure to function 
effectively ; 

4. Great size is attended by both 
advantages and evils; but these 
may best be defined in terms of a 
particular enterprise under consid- 
eration; 

5. There is no necessary relation 
between increasing size and grow- 
ing effectiveness; indeed, these two 
factors often stand in inverse ratio 
to each other; 

















FOR THE DAYS AHEAD 


Never before have people so seriously thought about 
their future. The problems that must follow the War 





—safety of investment 


employment—limitations of business opportunity— 
concerning these questions millions of Americans seek 
LIFE INSURANCE is one great answer. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL provides that answer in con- 


crete form——complete modern coverage backed by 


answers. 


solid financial security. It equips its agents with ade- 
quate selling tools and trains them with sympathetic 


supervision and co-operative leadership. Fidelity is a 


friendly company. 


cost of living——hazard of un- 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 
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6. At the opposite extreme, i.e., 
smallness, there can be little ques- 
tion that equally great obstacles are 
frequently encountered in_ seeking 
attainment of satisfactory operat- 
ing results. 

What significance have the fore- 
going generalizations for the life 
insurance field? Is it not reason- 
able to expect that life insurance 
companies would conform to pat- 
terns of size substantially in har- 
mony with those sketched for 
other fields, or is there something 
peculiar about the business of life 
insurance whieh would make it an 
exception to general experience in 
the economic world? It may well 
be that limits of size for the field 
as a whole are still far beyond the 
horizon, but this is nct to say that 
such limits may not be determined 
in the case of individual institu- 
tions, or that it is for the best in- 
terests of all policyholders in the 
long run to regard as a normal and 
acceptable phenomenon the _ ex- 
tremely great, almost unprece- 
dented, variations in size of units 
which are characteristic of the 
business. 

To approach a step nearer to per- 
ception of the possible influence of 
size upon the affairs of life insur- 
ance companies, the tabulation pre- 





Size of Life Insurance Companies 


(Classification of 361 American and Canadian Companies by Amount of 
Insurance in Force, as of January 1, 1942) 





Insurance in Force Number of Aggregate 

(In Millions) Companies Amounts in Force 
$ 1 to 99 255 $ 5,487,340,178 
100 to 499 67 13,728,194,371 
500 to 999 19 12,676,475,168 
1,000 to 2,499 10 14,685,647,114 
2,500 to 4,999 4 15,551,470,286 
5,000 to 9,999 4 25,379,588,949 
10,000 to 19,999 1 19,549,175,369 
20,000 to 29,999 1 25,433,226,148 
361 $132,441,117,583 





sented in this article may be of ser- 
vice. It definitely demonstrates the 
enormous extremes which come to 
expression in the business and sug- 
gests the possibility that material 
differences in operating results are 
associated with the conduct of in- 
stitutions showing so wide a dis- 
persion in respect of the factor of 
size. The figures listed have been 
compiled from Unique Manual- 
Digest, 1942 (pp. A290 to A292). 
The acompanying diagram will 
serve to accentuate the existing 
variations. 

Associated with which of the 
various ranges of size is the policy- 
holder likely to find the most ef- 
fective and continued demonstra- 
tion of attainment of the master- 
objective of persistent low net cost 


for the protection he has acquired, 
or may be planning to purchase? Is 
it at one or the other extreme, or in 
one or more of the intermediate 
ranges? Or, contrary to what has 
already been advanced, does the fac- 
tor of size have no measurable in- 
fluence upon operating results? 

Before an attempt is made to sup- 
ply scientific, hence verifiable, 
answers to these queries, it is es- 
sential to examine carefully the 
general problems involved in striv- 
ing for attainment of an optimum 
of size and to define the role of 
management as a purposive and re- 
sponsible factor in such attainment. 
The article to appear in next 
month’s issue of The Spectator will 
be devoted to consideration of these 
questions. 
































This is a simple and eternal principle which, in the sacred name 
of freedom, has brought together the banners of peoples far apart 
in locale and tradition, yet having but one single objective — 
that of overthrowing an infamous enemy who would enslave the 
world. The collective force and determination of thirty United 
Nations is an unbeatable alliance which will become a permanent 
guardian of that higher civilization all men of good will seek for 
themselves and their children’s children. 


It is this same principle of collective co-operation which more 
than 70 years ago drew together those who founded the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, for they knew that men, like 


nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and uniting 


resources to meet them. 


IFE OF CANADA 
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INCONTESTABILITY CLAUSE 


HERE is a fundamental rule of insurance law that 
T ambiguity in the insurance contract be resolved 

in favor of the insured. In other words, the 
policy or any of its clauses must be clear in order 
to be used against the insured. The best way to ex- 
plain would be to take the case of NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. v. FERLITA (U.S. District Court, 
Northern dist., Georgia, June 11, 1943). The Com- 
pany brought the suit to cancel the double indemnity 
agreement and the total and permanent disability 
agreement waiving premiums on the ground that the 
insured made material misrepresentations in his 
application. The defendants were the insured and the 
beneficiaries. 


NOW, THIS POLICY 
PROVIDES WANER OF 
THE CONFIDUCIARY IN 
CASE OF INTERPABULUM 
OF THE EXTRADICTION. 
Cc 












By way of defense they relied on the clause in the 
policy which provided that the policy was incontest- 
able after two years except for non-payment of pre- 
miums. The Company claimed that two riders to 
the policy exempted the double indemnity and waiver 
of premium clauses from the incontestability clause. 

The Court held, however, that if the Company in- 
tended to make that exception it should have done so 
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in plain and easily understandable language, such as 
“fraud in procurement may be urged as a defense at 
all times in any suit to enforce double indemnity or 
disability benefits, notwithstanding the incontest- 
ability clause of this policy.” The case was accord- 
ingly decided against the Company. 

The moral would seem to be that the insured gets 
the benefit of any “double talk” in the policy. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Soldiers all agree that vigilance is a prime neces- 
sity in their grim business. It is equally necessary 
in the business world. The law has no sympathy with 
one who “sleeps upon his rights.” Thus an insured 
may have a valid claim for disability benefits and yet, 
through neglect, procrastination and delay, fail to 
realize any benefits. The case of PRUDENTIAL IN- 
SURANCE CO. v. SAILORS (Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals, July 8, 1943) is an apt illustration. Here the 
insured sought to recover $2,000 on two certificates 
of insurance. They were issued respectively on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, and November 10, 1931. They provided 
for payment of the face amount if the insured be- 
came totally and permanently disabled. They also pro- 
vided that payment be made “in one sum, six months 
after the Company had received due proof of such 
disability or incapacity, or in monthly installments 
during five years, the first installment to be payable 
immediately upon receipt by the company of due proof 
of such disability or incapacity.” 

The insured alleged that he became totally and 
permanently disabled on April 1, 1932, and on April 
21, 1942, he furnished the company due proof of dis- 
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ability. The insurer denied liability. The Court held 
that even though the insured might have been totally 
and permanently disabled his action to recover the 
benefit was barred by the six year statute of limita- 
tions. The statute began to run from the day on 
which he could have made the demand payable by 
presenting proper proof of his disability. He should 
have commenced his action within at least six years 
and six months after his disability. 


EVIDENCE OF DISABILITY 


We note that most of the litigation involving “total 
and permanent disability” centers about the PROOF 
of such disability. Academically the law is clear. It 
is the practical application of the facts to the law that 
causes contention. 

In RIGGS v. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF 
N. Y. (Tennessee Court of Appeals, January 22, 1943) 
the insured’s policy contained the standard provision 
for payment in the event of total and permanent dis- 
ability. Prior to this law suit the insured suffered a 
back injury during chilbirth and the Company rec- 
ognizing this as total and permanent disability paid 
her benefits for two years. She then was required to 
submit to a physical examination by one of the Com- 
pany’s doctors who reported that she was no longer 








disabled. The insured submitted to the Company re- 
ports of four prominent orthopedic surgeons and 
roentgenologists who had examined and treated her. 
They all agreed she would be permanently disabled. 
Upon the trial of the action by the insured against 
the Company the latter’s agent was permitted to tes- 
tify to what neighbors and grocers had to say of the 
insured’s condition. The trial court dismissed the 


action on the ground the insured was only partially . 


disabled. The Court of Appeals, however, reversed 
the trial court and declared the Company was not war- 
ranted in discontinuing the disability payments. The 
evidence given by the agent was clearly hearsay and 
ought not have been admitted. The proof wholly 
failed to show any improvement in the insured’s con- 
dition since her original application for disability pay- 
ments had been granted. 

In SHOCKLEY v. THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO. (Washington Supreme Court, May 7, 1943) 
the Company paid the insured disability payments for 
over ten years. The Company then discontinued the 
payments on the ground that the insured no longer 
suffered from active tuberculosis. The insured 
brought suit and the trial court found that the tuber- 
culosis was “arrested” but if the insured resumed his 
former occupation as a fruit grower and sheep raiser, 
this latent condition would be aggravated. 

The evidence showed the insured went on hunting 
trips, fished and could change a tire on his automo- 


bile. His education was limited and his normal capaci- 
ties were confined to manual labor. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment for the insured since the 
preponderance of the evidence showed that the in- 
sured was incapacitated from putting forth any great 
physical effort without becoming exhausted. The rule 
enunciated was that one is totally disabled within the 
meaning of such policies when he cannot, with any 
degree of success, within the range of his capabilities, 
earn wages or profits in some gainful pursuit. 


INSURABLE INTEREST 


There are times when the courts would like to de- 
cide cases differently on sympathy alone even though 
the law is clear. Such a case is METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. v. BENDER (Tennessee 
Court of Appeals, September 18, 1943). The policy 
was issued on the life of Alfred A. Haley, an infant 
two years old. The infant was an orphan and the 
plaintiff, Bender, took him into his home. There was 
no relationship between them. Bender carried policies 
with the defendant company on himself and his wife 
and the agent came to his home weekly to collect the 
premiums. The Company’s agent told him he could 
take out a policy on the baby and if he paid the pre- 
miums the policy would be payable to him. He could 
neither read nor write. He paid the premiums for 
nearly twelve years. The law suit was to recover 
the cash surrender value. The Company contended 
that there was no insurable interest. The Court held 
for the Company on the ground of no insurable in- 
terest. The plaintiff was neither the foster parent 
or guardian of the child so that he did not stand in 
loco parentis to the child. 


BURDEN OF PROOF 


In cases involving the payment of double indemnity 
for accidental death the burden of proof is extremely 
important. It frequently happens that there are no 
witnesses to the insured’s death and therefore the 
burden of proving whether or not the death was by 
accidental means is an onerous burden. In QUALLS v. 
COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Texas Court of Appeals, September 18, 1943) the in- 
sured, while spending the night in a tourist cabin, 
turned off the gas heater which had been lighted by 
the man in charge. When he arose the next morning 
an explosion occurred, causing his clothes to catch fire 
and he was fatally burned. There was no proof of 
the manner in which the stove caught fire and 
exploded. 

The case was heard twice by the Court of Appeals. 
At the first hearing, the court declared that, since 
the evidence fell short of showing death was by acci- 
dental means, the beneficiary failed to carry the bur- 
den of proof and could not recover double indemnity. 
On rehearing the court concluded that proof of death 
by external and violent means raised a presumption 
of death by accidental means. This met the burden 
and made out a prima facie case for the beneficiary. 
The burden then shifted to the Company to produce 
evidence to rebut the beneficiary’s prima facie case. 
In the absence of any rebutting evidence the bene- 


ficiary was allowed to recover double indemnity. 
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Toll in 1942 


AUTOMOBILE DEATHS IN 9 CANADIAN 
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(Continued from page 10) 
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of decrease is 28.4 per cent and would 1942 1941 — - 
seem to forecast the fact that auto- Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
mobile liability insurance premiums a aa "aes RA =. on B os 
during 1943 would w , hl ’ ’ . 
third os than the ob eh > oailaes ae ag oe. 7a8 : oy gn > i 
“ amilton, Ontario. . 167,830 47 28.0 161,138 29 18.0 
in 1942. London, Ontario. 79,745 12 15.0 78,393 11 14.0 
To enable a clearer understanding ae Quebec we = ey ig = ey 
of the fact that automobile insurance Treats. Gntarie.. 669,130 92 13.7 655,751 121 18.5 
is reversing the general trend it might Windsor, Ontario . 118,486 36 30.4 112,949 23 20.4 
be noted that the total net premiums - - + 
in all lines for the first six months of _  _aewre 2,223,051 303 13.6 2,049,970 323 15.8 
1942 of these same companies, ag- = 
* aaa i“ a gregated $258,976,925 whereas in the 
first six months of 1943, the premi- 
ums were $252,855,244 a decrease of 
$6,121,681 or 2.4 per cent. 
Reports from nine cities of Canada, 
having a combined population of 
2,223,051 show that the motor vehi- 
cle accident death rate was 13.6, 2.2 
under the rate attained in 1941. Ac- 
tual deaths in these nine Canadian 
cities were smaller by 20 with 323 
in 1941 and 303 in 1942. As in 1941, 
Windsor, Ontario, had the highest 
a Cy rate at 30.4. Hamilton, Ontario, with 
Sy 28.0, and Brantford, Ontario, with 
: Orel American Gin) 21.0 were next in order. Edmonton, 
; 1G Alberta, with a rate of 7.2 had the 
; Preuranre: Companies - ke lowest record with Saskatoon, Sas- 
* U4, katchewan at 9.3 next in order and 
New Pork ee , Montreal, Quebec, the largest of the 
¥) me © ssn Fe sities shown, third. with a death rate 





MEMBER COMPANIES 


Providing practically every form 
of insurance except life 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
COUNTY FIRE 
DETROIT FIRE & MARINE 
MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE 
NORTH CAROLINA HOME 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Life Presidents’ Meeting 


Col. Franklin D’Olier, president 
of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, will be chairman 
of the thirty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents to be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
on Thursday and Friday, Dec. 2 
and 3. 

He will make the opening address 
and will preside over the sessions. 
As is customary“at the life presi- 
dent’s annual meetings, Col. D’Olier, 
as chairman, will speak on the sub- 
ject of the central theme. The pro- 
gram, geared to the times, will 
emphasize the part played by life 
insurance in the war effort, and its 
increasing responsibilities in the 
days to come. 

= 8 


Seventieth Anniversary 


Charles O. Winter, who is be- 
lieved to be the oldest active insur- 
ance company employee in the 
country, observed his seventieth an- 
niversary with the Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies on Nov. 3. 
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PROTECTIVE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


A NAME IDENTIFIED WITH EFFICIENT SERVICE AND PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS 
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80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK- EDWIN B. ACKERMAN, PRESIDENT 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Monsalvatge, on leave of 
absence as a representative of The Mutual Life of 
New York at Augusta, Georgia, was in direct com- 
mand of the searchlights of a coast artillery unit in 
Guadaleanal which picked up two raiding Jap twin- 
engined bombers recently’ and covered them until a 
P-38 fighter scored two bull’s eyes. 

* * * 

War losses paid by the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines during the first three quarters of 1943 
were $219,500 on 76 lives. This was less than 4 per 
cent of all death losses in the same period, which were 
$5,770,285. War losses in the third period amounted 
to $51,769 on 26 lives and the causes of deaths were 
as follows: Airplane accidents, 10; combat, 10; drown- 
ing and natural causes, 2 each; pistol shot and sui- 
cide, 1 each. The war deaths occurred as follows: 10 
in the United States, 4 each in Europe, Africa and 
the Pacific area; 2 in the South Pacific; and 1 in 
Canada. 

* * * 

Accomplishments of the leading bondadiers of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in Greater New 
York during the Third War Loan Drive were recog- 
nized at a luncheon given recently at the home office 
of the company. The 12,500 members of the com- 
pany’s home office staff sold 56,542 bonds for a total 
of $10,651,050 during the drive, while the 3,060 field- 
men and district office clerks in the greater city re- 
ported 29,616 sales for $8,359,625. 


* *% * 


Robert S. Campbell of Jackson, Ohio, has reached 
such an advanced age that he recently became his own 
beneficiary under two ordinary life policies purchased 
from The Mutual Life of New York back in 1889 and 
1901. Mr. Campbell, who is 96 and very much alive, 
was presented at his home with checks for the entire 
face amount of his policies plus dividends by W. I. 
Yaegers, agency organizer for The Mutual Life in 
Cincinnati, and J. Erie Nutt, Chillicothe represen- 
tative. 


COMPANIES 


Daniel J. Walsh, vice-president of The Home Life 
Insurance Company of America, was elected president 
to succeed his father, Basil S. Walsh, who had been 
president for 31 years until his death on October 9, 
1943. 

Daniel J. Walsh was born in Philadelphia on 
May 3, 1908. He began his insurance career with the 
Maryland Casualty Company in Baltimore in 1926. 
Thereafter he spent considerable time in the home 
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THE WAR FRONT 


office of the Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. Subsequently, he became associated with Daniel 
J. Walsh’s Sons, Inc., which was founded by his grand- 
father in 1880. In 1934 he was elected president of 
this firm, and on October 3, 1941, he was elected vice- 
president of The Home Life and a member of the 
board of directors and,executive committee. 
* * * 

The autumn harvest season was accompanied by re- 
markable records in the sale of new life insurance 
throughout the country. The National Life Insur- 
ance Company, for example, achieved one of the most 
remarkable records in its 94-year history. During the 
month of September representatives of the National 
Life scored a gain of 81.96 per cent in the sale of new 
life insurance over the corresponding month in 1942. 

% ¥ * 

The Baltimore Life Insurance Company has an- 
nounced the promotion of J. Brookes Smith from trea- 
surer and actuary to first vice-president and of Henry 
E. Niles from secretary to second vice-president. Dr. 
J. M. H. Rowland is secretary in addition to his posi- 
tion as medical director. Mr. Paul P. Swett, Jr., for- 
merly in charge of mortgage loans in the eastern 
United States for the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, has joined the Baltimore Life as 
treasurer. 

* * * 


Lee P. Stack has been elected a second vice-president 
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THE HOME FRONT 


of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
according to an announcement by President Guy W. 
Cox. Mr. Stack has been an assistant treasurer of 
the company since February, 1934. 

* * * 

An increase of 37 per cent in new paid for life in- 
surance was registered by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company during the three-month period ended 
September 30, 1943, as compared with the third quar- 
ter of 1942. The total volume of new business during 
the third quarter exceeded $118,000,000. The increase 
in 1943 was made with a sales force which had been 
reduced by over 25 per cent since the beginning of the 
war, chiefly as a result of leaves of absence for mili- 
tary service and employment in war industries. 

* * * 

In keeping with an annual custom established sev- 
eral years ago, several hundred of the most promi- 
nent citizens of Newark, the State of New Jersey and 
the metropolitan district attended the anniversary re- 
ception of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, on Wednesday, October 13th. The observ- 
ance marked the 68th anniversary of the founding of 
the Prudential by John F. Dryden in 1875. 

* * * 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Company announces 
the consolidation of its Vermont general agencies. 
The State of Vermont general agencies were consoli- 
dated October 21, 1943, under the direction of Ernest 
B. Halladay, general agent, 80 Main Street, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 
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INQUIRIES, SALES, PROFITS 


Each year for twenty-seven years the results of 








Fidelity’s lead service have been studied. Always they 
| have proved gratifying. 


The percentage of replies in the twenty agencies 
most active in the use of the service last year ran up 
to 19%—-sales ran as high as one for every 3.4 leads. 
In all, $260,000,000 of life insurance has been written 
| in direct consequence of these leads. 


Last year, the average return to the agent was $2.86 
in first year premiums for each name circularized— 
whether or not reply was made. 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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Louis H. Pink, formerly superintendent of insur- 
ance for the State of New York and now president of 
the Associated Hospital Service of New York, has been 
elected a trustee of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

* * * 

Paul C. Wright was elected vice-president and trea- 
surer of the California-Western States Life Insurance 
Company, at the board of directors meeting held in 
Sacramento October 19. 

* * * 

With eighteen field representatives from fifteen 
agencies in attendance, the eighth Massachusetts 
Mutual Home Office Review School was conducted dur- 
ing October. The school was under the general super- 
vision of Vice-Presidents Joseph C. Behan and Chester 
O. Fischer, with Hampton H. Irwin, C.L.U., educa- 
tional director for the company, in charge. 


AGENCIES 


Holly M. Brock has been named manager of the 
Houston Agency of The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, according to an announcement by Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman, vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies. The appointment, which became effective 
October 15, fills the vacancy caused by the transfer 
of former Houston Manager William R. Harrison to 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

* * * 

Phil Berthiaume has been appointed regional group 
manager in Northern California, Washington and Ore- 
gon for the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines. 
His headquarters will be in San Francisco. 

* * * 

James F. Eubanks, formerly divisional supervisor 
of the Metropolitan Life Insuranc Company’s field 
training division, has been appointed a manager and 
placed in charge of one of the three district offices 
maintained by the insurance company in the city of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

= 8 


ASSOCIATIONS 


America is doing everything possible to win the 
war, but the American economic system cannot stand 
the world-wide burden we are apparently endeavoring 
to assume, Senator Styles Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire, told 1200 members of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters at a luncheon in the La Salle 
Hotel recently over which Louis Behr presided. 

* * * 

There was a fine attendance at the seventh annual 
meeting of the Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
which started October 15 and ran through October 16 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
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FORWARD 
Un All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the 
Cause of Freedom. Theirs is a national 
mission, even more essential in times of 
war than in days of peace. Their arms 
include the sale of new life insurance and 
war bonds, the servicing of life insurance 
now owned, the relentless assault upon in- 
flation, and a united and determined will 
to carry on ... mighty weapons all for 
furthering the Cause of Freedom and per- 
petuating the Democratic Way of Life. 


EQurrABLe LIFE of IOWA 


Founded 1867 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 
®A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


® One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in America 
—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


®A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from de- 
tailed Agency Accounting. 


® Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy Illus- 
trations. 


® Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men 
not at present connected. 


Address: 
Charles J. Mesman, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 

Crawford H. Ellis Edward G. Simmons 


President ‘ Executive Vice-President 


It would be a courtesy to The Spectator if you will mention 
name of this publication when replying to the above 
advertisement. Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


T would not come as a surprise if, within the very 

near future, the life companies in Canada decided 
to jack up their premium rates. For some months now, 
public pronouncements on the part of insurance com- 
pany executives have been along the lines that the 
public must regard such a step as inevitable, so that 
when this move does come it will not jolt anyone. 
Naturally, the key factor is that interest earnings 
are down. Too, with the bloodiest fighting of this war 
now confronting us—fighting in which casualties are 
apt to be on a heavier scale than at any previous stage 
in hostilities—it might be safe to predict that war 
claims upon the life companies in Canada will soon hit 


new high levels. 
*% * * 


¥ connection with any possible advance in premium 
rates, we think it might be a good idea for the life 
companies—through the medium of their well-planned, 
well-executed national advertising program—to show 
the people in black and white just WHY it is necessary 
to charge higher fees for services rendered. Life com- 
panies have been overly generous to the people thus 
far in this war. True it is, a few of them have already 
scaled premium levels upwards, but on the whole the 
product of life insurance is relatively cheap today 
when all the circumstances are taken into considera- 
tion. But the danger does exist that if the people are 
not fully acquainted with the facts, then that old 
bugaboo of big business capitalizing on the war is 
bound to come up again. 
* * * 


HE life companies themselves have it within their 

power to get rid of, once and for all, the “big busi- 
ness” scourge that has been foisted upon it by certain 
classes of people. This, we think, can be done by the 
expert public relations officials of the companies them- 
selves and we would suggest that the time has come 
for the companies to reveal—without pulling any 
punches—the actual problems which confront the life 
insurance companies as a result of the war. Two 
excellent sources for this propaganda work exist— 
namely the annual $90,000 advertising program previ- 
ously mentioned and through the mails with the pre- 
mium notices. The adoption of each would entail hard- 
ly any additional expense. Too, when we come to think 
of it, there is still another excellent outlet for such 
material which would undoubtedly have beneficial 
effect. This is the financial editor of the daily paper, 
who would find well-prepared material on the prob- 
lems of the life insurance business today of timely 


interest. 
*% * * 


E regret to have to report that, in some respects, 

the life insurance industry in Canada is extreme- 
ly shy. It knows that a good percentage of the people 
regard it as “big business.” It knows it so well that 
it hesitates to report that life sales in Canada, say for 
October, are substantially higher than for October last 
year. It does not want to make it public property that 
certain dividends have been increased. “No,” says the 
company representative and the representative of the 
institution as a whole. “We can’t let you say that. 
Why the people will think we’re making money out of 
the war—that we’re big business.” Our rebuttal is 
that the public wouldn’t think that way if correct steps 
were taken to educate them properly about this busi- 
ness we’re in. 
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MID-WEST COMMENT 


TRONG hint that the treasury 

department is eyeing life insur- 
ance reserves to pay ow a part of 
the national debt after the war was 
made Oct. 25 at Chicago by Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges, speaking before 
the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. The Senator said 
that intimation of this was given 
him recently by an attorney high 
in labor circles and said that it 
came to him in a casual manner. 
“This attorney,” said Senator 
Bridges, “said that he wasn’t too 
much concerned with the rising bil- 
lions in war debt because the gov- 
ernment might decide after the 
war to take over all the life in- 
surance reserves to pay off part of 
that debt.” 

Senator Bridges, author of S. B. 
1016, to exempt payments of life 
insurance premiums from gross in- 
comes for income tax purposes, ap- 
pealed for support to his bill and 
other measures pending in Wash- 
ington for retention of insurance 
as free enterprise. In a press in- 
terview, when asked if America 
was heading toward state socialism, 
as has been reported to be the trend 
in England, the Senator said there 
was definite indication that Sena- 
tors and Congressmen are backing 
away from such steps. He said 
that bills to create further govern- 
mental control over business are be- 
ing viewed with the attitude of 
mind of “how far and how long is 
this to continue.” 

Senator Bridges’ talk was the 
high-light in a month of intense 
activity in Chicago life circles. 
First of the month’s multiple ac- 
tivities was the A. L. C. meetings 
when merger (except that nobody 
liked the term “merger”) with the 
Life Presidents’ Association. Out- 
side of what was said during the 
sessions and what was told re- 
porters at press conferences, one 
man who is high in both organiza- 
tions intimated that things were 
being arranged for the union of the 
two groups next November at a 
meeting to be held here. 

Licensing activity by the state 
insurance department has _ been 
suspended for a month due to an 
injunction granted in Circuit Court 
when the department refused to re- 
new the license for a life agent. 
The department’s legal department, 
working with the attorney gen- 
eral’s’ office, had the injunction 
lifted and the individual case is 
being considered. 


When the Home Office Under- 
writers met for their seventh an- 
nual convention considerable stress 
was paid to need for wider ex- 
change of information and experi- 
ence. Outgoing President David 
P. Alport said this was needed more 
today than at any time in life in- 
surance history. R. C. McCankie, 
Underwriting Vice-President and 
Actuary for the Equitable of Iowa, 
reading a paper on “Maintenance 
of Good Field and Home Office Un- 
derwriting Relationships,” gave 
emphasis to the need for exchange 
of experience. He said that medical 
findings brought on by the war will 
necessitate many changes in com- 
pany practices. The _ Institute 


elected Walter B. Lehmkuhl, Ameri- 
can Reserve Life, Omaha, for its 
new president. 


HE Economic Conference staged 

by the Chicago Chapter, C. L. U., 
turned out to be about the biggest 
thing ever undertaken by that 
group. Randolph E. Paul, general 
counsel for the treasury depart- 
ment, opened the afternoon of talks 
with a chronology of steps that are 
being taken to simplify income tax 
laws. He warned, however, that 
hopes should not be held that the 
advent of the “Short Form” is not 
a forerunner of too much sim- 
plicity. Ben S. McGivern, expert 
on pension trusts, and Neil H. Ja- 
coby, professor of finance at the 
University of Chicago, rounded out 
the program. 





DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
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(Concluded from page 32) 
adhered largely to a plan followed 
by management in the expansion 
period. Government bonds have 
continued to record an increase in 
popularity. 

From the accompanying table 
some insight into investment trends 
may be gleaned. In 1900 bonds 
accounted for 40.4 per cent of the 
assets of life insurance companies. 
Mortgage loans, including both 
farm and urban, were 28.7 per 
cent; real estate was 9.1 per cent; 
stocks were 5.7 per cent of the 
total, while loans to policyholders 
were but 4.5 per cent. At the end 
of ten years, bonds had risen to 
42.8 per cent; mortgage leans to 
31.7 per cent, and loans to policy- 
holders to 12.3 per cent. Real es- 
tate had declined to 4.5 per cent; 
stocks to 3.3 per cent. Primarily, 
the only major change from 1910 
to 1920 was the increased bond im- 
portance to 49.0 per cent. 

All of the other classes contrib- 
uted some little to this increase; 
stocks declined to but .7 per cent 
of the total. At the end of 1930 
mortgage loans, including farm 


and urban, had supplanted bonds as 
a major investment of 40.1 per 
cent against 33.6 per cent for 
bonds. Loans to policyholders were 
14.3 per cent. The effect of Wale’s 
law was noticed in the increased 
stock holding. 

At the end of 1940 bonds com- 
prised more than one-half of the 
assets and although rea! estate 
mortgages had in volume declined 
only from seven and one-half bil- 
lion dollars to five and nine-tenths 
billion dollars, their relative ratio 
was from 40.1 per cent to 19.3 per 
cent. Real estate due to necessary 
foreclosures had gone to 6.7 per 
cent, while policyholders’ loans de- 
clined to 9.7 per cent. The com- 
panies had an exceptionally high 
cash position. As of the end of 
1942 bonds aggregated 61.3 per 
cent of total admitted assets. Of 
course, United States Government 
bonds accounted for 30 per cent of 
the total, just one-half of the total 
bond holdings. For a quick sum- 
mary of the investment results, a 
tabulation showing the investment 
position of the companies at the 
end of each decade is given. 
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By as 
FRANK ELLINGTON 
Associate Editor, The Spectator 
as 
A. Scott Anderson (right), who served as president of the Life Insurance O’Brien, Sales Promotion Manager 
Advertisers Association for two years, turns the gavel of his office over of the Franklin Life. He was as- 
= Bart Leiper. Mr. Anderson is manager of the Sales Promotion Section sisted by Carroll Frey, Penn 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, while Mr. Leiper is ae . 3 2 ’ 
manager of Sales Promotion and Advertising of the Provident Life and Mutual; H. A. Richmond, Metro v 
Accident Insurance Company. Chattanooga. politan; Margaret Divver, John t 


ROM the moment James A Mc- 
F Lain, president of the Guardian 
Life of America and head of 

the American Life Convention, 
brought greetings from that or- 
ganization to the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association assembled 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York City for the tenth anniver- 
sary meeting, it was apparent that 
something special in the way of an- 
nual meetings was in process. There 
was an unusually large registra- 
tion; there was on display an 
elaborate and interesting exhibit of 
advertising in all its varied phases; 
there was a nicely conceived pro- 
gram booklet listing the features of 


bers of the LAA, and four other 
executives from other industries 
balanced these contributions both 
numerically and in point of inter- 
est. To these features was added, 
of course, purely “shop” discussion 
by the membership. The latter ran 
largely to panel consideration of 
two pertinent topics; Direct Mail 
Advertising and another on War- 
time Advertising. Fred L. Fisher, 
advertising manager of the Lin- 
coln National Life, was chairman 
of the Direct Mail discussion, and 
his collaborators were as follows: 
John Taylor, Connecticut General: 
Nelson White, Provident Mutual; 
Arthur W. Theiss, Ohio National; 


Hancock, and Robert S. Walstrom, 
Continental Assurance. 


Messages from Executives 


First scheduled speaker of the 
meeting was John §S. Sinclair, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the New 
York Life, who brought a timely 
report on the widely-heralded co- 
operative advertising campaign. 
Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice-president of the Mutual Life 
of New York, had a message on 
morale building; Carrol M. Shanks, 
vice-president and general solicitor 
of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, talked on the sub- 
ject of public relations so effectively 
his address was the talk of the 
meeting and is printed elsewhere 





= zo 


a working convention fortified by Powell Stamper, National Life and in this issue, and, as a closing fea- 5 
an imposing array of outside speak- Accident; Morgan S. Crockford, ture, Wendell F. Hanselman, vice- 
ing talent, and, finally, there was Excelsior Life; John McCarroll, president and superintendent of r 
from the beginning of the meeting Bankers Life of Iowa; L. J. Evans, agencies of the Union Central Life, i 
an exceptionally attentive audience. Northwestern Mutual, and Howard had a truly inspiratignal address. tr 
Four outstanding company ex- O’Malley, Equitable Society. One thought alone advanced by Mr. P 
ecutives brought messages of im- Presiding over the Panel on War- Hanselman well repaid the atten- : 
port and of inspiration to the mem- time Advertising was Francis J. tion of a full house that remained F 
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until closing: He urged that life 
insurance men leave post-war plan- 
ning, as that phrase is commonly 
understood, to the plethora of will- 
ing volunteers elsewhere and to 
concentrate rather on doing the 
things they have always done just 
a little better. A life insurance 
policy, he stressed, is a post-war 
plan in itself—and a splendid one. 

Charles E. Crane, publicity di- 
rector of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, scored a decided hit with his 
mental calisthenics drill Wednes- 
day morning. His talk is reported 
in a column on page 72 of this 
issue. Presiding at Wednesday’s 
session was Henry M. Kennedy, 
manager of advertising and pub- 
lications of the Prudential, while Z. 
Starr Armstrong, director of edu- 
cation and public relations, Repub- 
lic Nationa] Life, directed the final 
session. 

There were four groups of ex- 
hibits to which the companies were 
eligible, according to the amount of 
ordinary life insurance each had in 
force on Jan. 1, 1943. They were 
as follows: 

Group 1—$65,000,000 or less. 

Group 2—65 to 150 Millions. 

Group 3—150 to 500 Millions. 

Group 4—500 Millions or more. 

The prize winners were selected 
as follows: 


Sales Promotion 
Group 1—Sun Life Insurance 
Company of America; Group 2— 
United States Life, Excelsior Life 
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LAA OFFICERS 


The Life Insurance Advertisers Associ- 
ation at its tenth annual meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, Oc- 
tober 19, elected the following officers: 

President—Bart Leiper, Provident Life 
& Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vice President—Lewis B. Hendershot, 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Secretary—Powell Stamper, National 
Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer—H. A. Richmond, Metropol- 
itan Life, New York. 

Editor — Francis J. O'Brien—Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill. 

Executive Committee — C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, 
Conn.; Z. Starr Armstrong, Republic Na- 
tional Life, Dallas, Texas; E. Paul Hut- 
tinger, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia; 
Russell B. Reynolds, American Mutual 
Life, Des Moines; Donald M.Tudhope, 
National Life Assurance, Toronto, and A. 
Scott Anderson, Equitable Life, Des 
Moines, retiring president. 








of Canada; Group 3— Berkshire 


Life, Ohio National Life, Pan 
American Life; Group 4—Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Equitable of Iowa. 


Sales Aids 

Group 1-—Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund, Monarch Life, Republic Na- 
tional Life; Group 2— Excelsior 
Life of Canada, American Mutual, 
Old Line Life; Group 3—Business 
Men’s Assurance, Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, Franklin 
Life; Group 4—State Mutual, John 
Hancock, Prudential. 
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Prestige and Good Will Builders 


Group 1—Baltimore Life, Home 
Beneficial Life, Girard Life; Group 
2—Union Mutual; Group 3—North 
American Life Assurance of 
Canada, Continental Assurance 
Company; Group 4—New York 
Life, Phoenix Mutual, Provident 
Mutual. 


Policyholders Relations 

Group 1—Monarch Life; Group 
2—Northern Life, American 
Mutual, United States Life; Group 
3—Imperial Life of Canada, Home 
Life of New York, Fidelity Mutual 
Life; Group 4—Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Penn Mutual, Equitable Life 
of Iowa. 


Newspapers or Magazines 

Group 1— Provident Life, Na- 
tional Assurance of Canada; Group 
2— American Mutual, Old Line 
Life, Protective Life; Group 3— 
Continental Assurance, Dominion 
Life, Business Men’s Assurance; 
Group 4 — John Hancock, The 
Travelers, The Prudential. 


Insurance Journals 
Group 1—Girard Life, Republic 
National; Group 2—Northern Life, 
Security Mutual; Group 3—-Berk- 
shire Life, Franklin Life, Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life; Group 4—New 
England Mutual, Massachusetts 

Mutual, Provident Mutual. 
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The officers and executive committeemen chosen by the Life Insurance Advertisers Association at its annual convention. Sit- 
ting from left to right—Z. Starr Armstrong, Republic National Life, Dallas, executive committee; H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan. 
treasurer: Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life, vice-president: Bart Leiper, Provident Life & Accident. Chattanooga, president: 
Powell Stamper, National Life & Accident, secretary; Francis J. O’Brien, Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. Standing, left to right— 
Donald M. Tudhope, National Life Assurance Company of Canada, Toronto, executive committee; C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix 
Mutual, executive committee; A. Scott Anderson, retiring president and now member ex-officio of executive committee. and 


Russell B. Reynolds, American Mutual Life. Des Moines, executive committee. 
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Prospecting or Pre-Approach 


Material PRUDENTIAL’S 68th ANNIVERSARY RECEPTION 


Group 1—Occidental Life; Group 
2—Shenandoah Life, Excelsior 
Life, Union Mutual Life; Group 3 
—Country Life, Continental As- 
surance, Dominion Life Assurance; 
Group 4— Northwestern Mutual; 
Penn Mutual, Great West Life. 


"War Baby” Project 


(Material published because of 
war conditions—a new classifica- 
tion). 

Group 1—Sun Life of Canada; 
Group 2—(No entry); Group 3— 
National Life and Accident; Group 
4—Penn Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, 
New York Life. 

In each classification the highest 
honor awarded was the Sweep- 
stakes Plaque, Certificates of Merit 
going to the others. The Sweep- 





Franklin D‘Olier, Prudential president, with two prominent guests—left 


to right—Mayor Vincent Murphy, of Newark, and Walter E. Edge, 
tormer U. S.. Senator, Democratic and Republican candidates, respec- 
tively, for Governor of New Jersey. 


stakes winners in each group were: 
Group 1—Monarch Life. 
Group 2—Northern Life. 


Group 3—Berkshire Life 





Group 4—John Hancock Life. 














Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


500—5Sth Ave. 137 Newbury Street 
New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 77-3428 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW *orK 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


AND 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants 
35 Years of Service 


160 No. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone State 1336 











Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


41 Park Row, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 

















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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YoOoOuUR F UT UR. 
kd Your “future’’ will be as blank as Benito’s, Messrs. Hitler and 


Tojo. You will have no flag waving, cheering or enjoyment of 
Que Pb men ens Greed the victory you planned. All you can hope for is to pay and 
of their future. They not pay for the misery and damage you have caused. There will be 
only have a_ retirement no “New Order” as you planned. 
plan for enjoying their 
life’s work but also, a com- 

li f ticipati , : ; A 

re oar. Dee Bankers National men are helping to build your future. While 
policies, plus many special 


their part is small in comparison to the total effort of the United 


ones, for men, women and 
Nations, it is important and we are very proud of it. They are 


children and a liberal con- 


tract to guarantee a fu- doing the very things you thought they couldn't and wouldn’t— 
ture. doing them cheerfully and with an enthusiasm that insures your 
“future”. 


w 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


Montclair * * + * New Jersey 
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N a study of the development of 
life insurance in the State of 
Washington, one fact that per- 
haps stands out more sharply than 
any other is the number of new 
companies that have commenced 
operations under the State’s laws 
during the last ten years. By and 
large, the period from 1933 to 1943 
has not been an auspicious one in 
which to launch a new life insur- 
ance company. Yet no fewer than 
six of Washington’s nine domestic 
life insurance companies have been 
operating less than ten years. Sev- 
eral of these newcomers appear to 
have established themselves on 
reasonably sound ground. 
Washington’s three life insur- 
ance companies incorporated before 
the beginning of the ten-year pe- 
riod 1933 to 1943 are the Northern 
Life of Seattle organized thirty- 
seven years ago, the New World 
Life, also of Seattle, which has com- 
pleted its thirty-second year of op- 
erations, and the Great Northwest 
Life of Spokane which commenced 
writing life insurance in 1928. 
The Public Service Life. Health 
and Accident Company of Seattle, 
organized in 1934, is the oldest of 
Washington’s newer group of life 
insurance companies. In 1937 the 
Federal Old Line Life of Seattle, 
the Sunset Life of Olympia and the 
Union Employees Life of Tacoma 
began business. They were fol- 
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WASHINGTON 


Something of the opera- 

tions and background of 

this state’s life insurance 
companies 


By L. S. MCCOMBS 


Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


lowed in 1940 by the National Pub- 
lic Service Life and the Olympic 
National Life of Seattle. 

Related in a measure to the 








LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN WASHINGTON STATE 
(000 omitted) 
10-Year 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Per Cent 
1932 1942 Increase 





By Washington Companies: 

Ordinary $73,423 $123,383 68.0 
Group... 11,796 14,373 21.8 
Industrial 

Total 85,219 137,756 61.6 

By Other Companies: 

. Ordinary. : 930,670 1,032,081 10.9 
Group.... 64,335 188.999 193.8 
Industrial . 92807 115,314 24.3 

Total. ... 1,087,812 1,336,394 22.8 

Totals—All Companies: 

Ordinary 1,004,093 1,155,464 15.1 
Group ; 76,130 203,372 167.1 
Industrial 92,807 115,314 24.2 

Total. . 1,173,030 1,474,150 25.7 











greater number of domestic compa- 
nies writing life insurance in 
Washington is the growing propor- 
tion of ordinary life insurance 
written on the lives of residents of 
the Evergreen State by their own 
companies. Ten years ago Wash- 
ington life insurance companies 
had $73,423,000 of ordinary life in- 
surance outstanding on the lives of 
the State’s residents. This was 7.3 
per cent of the State total of all 
ance outstanding in the State. Ten 
years later, ordinary life insurance 
outstanding in Washington compa- 
nies on the lives of the State’s citi- 
zens had increased by 68.0 per cent 
to $123,383,000. Concur rently, 
other life insurance companies op- 
erating within Washington’s bor- 
ders increased their life insurance 
in force then by slightly less than 
11 per cent. 

Industrial life insurance in force 
in Washington is now 8 per cent 
of the total of ordinary, group and 
industrial. This is less than one- 
half the national average. Group 
life insurance in force in the State 
has expanded in ten years from 6 
per cent of the State total of all 
classes of life insurance outstand- 
ing to 13 per cent or about the na- 
tional average. Many incipient 
forces such as the availability of an 
immense volume of low-cost elec- 
tric power from the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams and the impetus 
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T. M. Morgan 


Co-Founders of Northern Life 


supplied to manufacturing in the 
Puget Sound area as a result of 
the war production program are 
working to bring the traditional 
agricultural and raw products econ- 
omy of Washington into balance. 
An expanding interest in grevp and 
industrial life insurance should nat- 
urally follow in the wake of this 
indicated transition. 


Northern Life 


The Northern Life Insurance 
Company, now with over $118,- 
000,000 of life insurance outstand- 
ing and a premium income of well 
over $4,000,000 annually, was origi- 
nated sometime prior to January, 
1904, in the minds of the brothers 
D. B. and T. W. Morgan, who had 
grown up in the insurance business 
in Portland, Oregon. They became 
managers for both an eastern life 
insurance company and a prominent 
accident company. In selling the 
two lines it occurred to them that 
they were selling accident and 
health policies to their life clients 





and life insurance to their accident 
and health policyholders. They de- 
sired a combination policy cover- 
ing life, accident and health on a 
single life and a more favorable 
accident and health experience 
through the life examination and 
inspection. 

In January, 1904, the brothers 
began assembling their data. Rates, 
policy forms and organization plans 
were developed. Before the end 
of the year the rate book, sample 
policies, the articles of incorpora- 
tion, claim blanks and other forms 
were completed. Seattle was se- 
lected as the location from which 
the new company would be 
launched. 

The Northern Life was promoted 
without expense to the company. 
The Morgan brothers carried the 
company to the incorporation date 
and started it off with $640,000 of 
life insurance on which less than 
one-half the usual acquisition cost 
was incurred. The articles of in- 
corporation were filed July 14, 1906, 
and ten days later business began. 
T. M. Morgan was elected secretary 
and D. B. Morgan, general manager. 

The combination idea of insur- 
ance was not well known and busi- 
ness came in slowly. After three 
years, however, the company had 
$3,376,000 of life insurance in 
force. By 1912 the total had grown 
to $7,509,000. By 1915 almost $11,- 
000,000 was in force and the com- 
pany moved to a new home office 
devoted entirely to its own occu- 
pancy. It followed previous moves 
from the original “desk and chair” 
office in the Colman Building and 
larger quarters in the White 
Building. 

In 1918 D. B. Morgan, general 
manager of Northern Life, became 
president and remained at the head 
of the company until 
his death in March, this 
year. In 1918, too, T. 
M. Morgan, one of the 
company founders, died. 

From the time that 
D. B. Morgan became 
president to 1928, the 


The home office 
of the Northern 
Life in 1906 con- 
sisted of not much 
more than this 
desk and chair 
used by the com- 
pany’s co- 
founders. 


company’s growth was rapid. In 
1922, life insurance in force ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000; in 1925, it was 
almost $57,000,000; and by 1928 it 
had grown to $78,000,000. The to- 
tal insurance in force, including 
accident and health, became $122,- 
000,000. This rapid expansion 
again brought to the front the ques- 
tion of adequate home office space. 
On February 17, 1928, the erection 
of the Northern Life Tower began 
and on March 15, 1929, the records 
and personnel were moved to the 
new building. 

The Northern Life Tower is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the 
West’s finest pieces of architecture. 
In “A Guide to the Evergreen 
State” published by the Washing- 
ton Historical Society, the North- 
ern Life Tower is described in the 
following terms: “University Street 
and 3rd Avenue; was completed in 
1929 and is built in set-back style. 
Marble used in the construction of 
the building came from many sec- 
tions of the world: France, Spain, 
Italy, Alaska, as well as Vermont, 
California, New York and Tennes- 
see; Texas supplied polished pink 


















* 
| An architec- 
' tural monu- 
ment — the 
Northern Life 
Tower. home 
office of the 
Northern Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany in Seattle. 
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D. M. MORGAN 


President. Northern Life Insurance Co. 


granite. The cavernous foyer is 
finished in golden tones.” 

The Northern Life claims a num- 
ber of firsts. It is said to be the 
first company to issue complete 
coverage policies, including acci- 
dent and health. It initiated acci- 
dent and health insurance at rates 
graded to age as well as occupa- 
tion. The automobile triple indem- 
nity coverage, as driver or pedes- 
trian, was introduced by the North- 
ern Life. 

Following the death of D. B. 
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Morgan early this year, his son, 
former Vice-President D. M. Mor- 
gan, who had been with the com- 
pany since 1912, became president 
and his brother, Irving T. Morgan, 
was elected first vice-president. 
Irving T. went to work for North- 
ern in 1917. Thus the two sons 
of one of the original founders con- 
tinue a management that began 
with the company’s inception in 
1906. 

H. O. Fishback, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and trustee of Northern Life, 
was formerly chief examiner for 
the Washington Insurance Depart- 
ment. He is the son of the late 
H. O. Fishback, who was insurance 
commissioner of the State for 
twenty years. 


New World Life 

New World Life was organized 
in Spokane, Washington, by John 
J. Cadigan and his associates in 
1910. Mr. Cadigan became vice- 
president of the company when op- 
erations began and two years later 
was elected president. The com- 
pany has been continually under 
his management since’then. The 
original authorized capital was 
$2,000,000, but this was later re- 
duced to $1,134,500, which is en- 
tirely paid-up. 


Alaska Building 
in Seattle pur- 
chased in 1942 by 
the New World 
Life. Now oc- 
cupied by the 
United States 
Coast Guard it 
will become the 
new home office 
of the company 
after the war. 





IRVING MORGAN 
First Vice-President, Northern Life. 


In April, 1917, New World Life 
took over the business of the 
«‘olumbia Life and Trust Company 
of Portland, Oregon. The assets 
assumed amounted to approxi- 
mately $600,000 and the insurance 
in force to about $9,000,000. In 
1931 New World Life moved from 
Spokane to Seattle. 

President John J. Cadigan was 
born in Boston and educated in 
Boston English High _ School. 
Among his classmates were Albert 
H. Wiggins, retired chairman of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York, Frank L. Dame, former 
president of the North American 
Company, George W. Coleman of 
the Babson Institute and Frank B. 
Galbreth, prominent builder and 
efficiency consultant. 

For twenty years Mr. Cadigan 
was engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness in Boston, where he became 
recognized as an authority on ap- 
praisals. On different occasions he 
represented the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and Boston City. 
In July, 1909, he went West to 
Spokane on the suggestion of 





H. O. FISHBACK, JR. 
Vice-President, Northern Life 
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Charles Francis Adams, then presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and became one of the organ- 
izers of the New World Life. 

At first Mr. Cadigan became 
vice-president of the company in 
charge of finances. Within two 
years he was elected president. 
His career as one of the North- 
west’s leading insurance executives 
thus extends over a period extend- 
ing beyond three decades. 

On the board of directors of the 
New World Life is Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


Public Service L. H. and A. 

In August, 1932 a group of sev- 
enty friends and clients of Charles 
H. Leber incorporated themselves 
as the Public Service Underwriters, 
Inc., of Seattle and proceeded to 
qualify ethe mutual Public Service 
Life, Health and Accident Com- 
pany. The insurance code of Wash- 
ington at that time did not provide 
for the formation of a mutual life 
insurance company and the Public 
Service, therefore, began business 
as a health and accident company. 
By this means sufficient contingent 
liability assets could eventually be 
acquired equal to the capital and 
surplus requirements of a stock life 
insurance company. The law per- 
mitted the granting of a charter to 
write life insurance when this pro- 
vision had been fulfilled. 

Only one life insurance company 
had been incorporated in Washing- 
ton since 1915. This fact, coupled 
with the conditions of the times, 
held in check whatever enthusiasm 
the people of Washington might 
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Mt. St. Helen's 
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ington. 


have had for a new project of this 
kind. However, the Public Service 
began selling a Founder’s Simplex 
Policy, embracing a guaranteed 
cash return at the twentieth anni- 
versary, with health and accident 
protection during the period. Op- 
erations as a health and accident 
company began on January 1, 1934, 
and the policy was reasonably well 
received. Later that year, an ex- 
amination of the company was 


Present headquar- 
ters of the New 
World Life. 





made by the Insurance Department 
of Washington, an amended charter 
including the life insurance pro- 
vision was granted and life insur- 
ance policies were issued beginning 
January 1, 19365. 

Since 1935 Public Service Life, 
Health and Accident has built an 
annual premium income of over 
$500,000, the bulk of it from life 
insurance. Last year it wrote 
5.024 policies for $9,053,982 face 
amount of life insurance. Ad- 
mitted assets at the end of the year 
were $1,286,071, reserves $607,258 
and policyholders’ surplus $57,311. 
The average size of the policy is 
$1,802. 

Public Service Life, Health and 
Accident is selling a policy form 
which enables the policyholder to 
build a supplementary reserve in- 
dependently of the reserves in- 
volved in the insurance element of 
his policy. This additional reserve 
may equal as much as three-quar- 
ters of the reserve value of the in- 
surance. In the event of the death 
of the policyholder the supple- 
mentary reserves are paid to the 
beneficiary with the face of the 
policy unless they have been ex- 
changed for paid-up additions. 


Federal Old Line Life 


Organized in 1937 as a mutual 
company, Federal Old Line Life 
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nas been financed by “Income 
Notes” and bonus shares of fully 
participating, voting common stock. 
A $100 Income Note fully paid at 
par carries with it a bonus of 25 
common shares. There are 1,000,000 
authorized shares of common. The 
interest and principal of the In- 
come Note are repayable from net 
profits. On January 10 of each 
year since organization the interest 
has been paid. 


Executive Officers 

The pr:ncipal executive officer ot 
Federal Old Line Life is J. R. 
Cissna, chairman of the board. He 
is a lawyer, magazine editor, script 
writer and promotion man. Mr 
Cissna teils us that he believes 
every feature of his company is 
somewhat different and we are dis- 
posed to agree with him. 

Production of business for Fed- 
eral Old Line Life is the responsi- 
bility of Federal Association, Inc. 
exclusive general agents of the 
company and Federal Fidelity Fire 
Insurance Company, an associated 
organization. Sales of life insur- 
ance promoted through a combina- 
tion of three devices—motion pic- 
ture films, the house organ “Etc.” 
and dinner meetings. The company 
makes many of the films used in 
training salesmen and making sales 
and operates its own printing plant. 
The films, the house organ and din- 
ner meetings of policyholders and 
prospects are said to cost less than 
8 cents of the first year’s premium 
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CHARLES H. LEBER 
President, Public Service Life, Health 
and Accident Co. 


dollar, Agents’ commissions are 
about three-fifths of the usual scale 
but the company does much of the 
prospecting and selling. 

The essence of Federal Associa- 
tion’s prospecting system is the 
church or society dinner. Hundreds 
of these affairs are organized each 
year. A motion picture with sound 
and technicolor is shown to the din- 
ner guests. It is good entertain- 
ment and manages to tell the life 
insurance story. Federal Associa- 
tion assumes the cost of the dinner 
and pays the sponsoring group a 
fee of 75 cents a plate. The guests 


abe 


Main office of the Public Service Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 
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are selected by Federal from a list 
prepared by the church or society. 

At the dinner the house organ 
“Etc.” is distributed but no other 
direct sales solicitation is made. 
The assembled guests are photo- 
graphed. The salesman later hangs 
his first call on his desire to present 
the guest with a complimentary 
copy of the photograph. 

Every morning each Federal rep- 
resentative is supplied with a list 
of prospects and complete informa- 
tion about each one, thanks to. the 
dinner meeting. Each man has an 
exclusive zone in which approxi- 
mately 15,000 people reside. He 
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works this section much as an in- 
dustrial debit man would. 

The war clause of Federal Old 
Line Life policies covers all risks 
on both civilian and service men 
against all war hazards in the 
United States and covers standard 
risks against all aviation hazards. 
The company has a settlement pro- 
vision in the policy known as “The 
Missing Persons’ Payment Guaran- 
tee.” This provides that the bene- 
ficiary may receive settlement on 
the policy on a monthly basis upon 
filing proof of disappearance. It is 
designed to eliminate the possi- 
bility of lawsuits arising out of the 
difficulty of providing “due proof of 
death” in disappearance claims. 
The clause has been used also by 
Federal Life and Casualty of De- 
troit. 

Federal Association, Inc., is ad- 
mitted to California where it oper- 
ates three offices as general agents 
for Federal Life and Casualty Com- 
pany. 

The Division Home Office 

For purposes of agency organiza- 
tion a State is divided into popula- 
tion areas of from 150,000 to 250,- 
000 residents. Each of these areas 
is served by a Division Home Office 
under a resident officer, called an 
assistant vice-president. Under- 
writing of the business is done in 
these district offices subject to re- 
view at the home office. The divi- 
sion home office issues policies, col- 
lects premiums and makes disburse- 
ments. 

Federal Old Line Life has writ- 
ten a large volume of life insurance 
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K. N. JACKSON 


Treasurer, Public Service Life, Health 
and Accident Co. 
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for a young company. After seven 
years of operations on Dec. 31, 
1942, the company had $10,042,899 
in force. A high lapse experience 
has worked to keep the volume of 
outstanding business in check, how- 
ever. Last year the company wrote 
$7,605,000 of new business. Lapses 
during the year were $2,779,000 or 
36 per cent of the total new writ- 
ten. By way of contrast, the na- 





R. J. HAGUE 
Vice-President, Public Service Life, 
Health and Accident Co. 





tionwide average of lapses to new 
ordinary life insurance written was 
23 per cent. In 1941 the lapse ex- 
perience of Federal Old Line in re- 
tation to new life insurance written 
was 31 per cent. The company’s 
unique sales technique has shown 
that it can bring in the business. It 
remains to be seen if it can develop 
methods that will contribute to a 
greater measure of persistency. 





M. G. BROOKSHIRE 
Secretary, Public Service Life, Health 
and Accident Co. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AVE you ever been the victim of that tragedy 

of all tragedies, the man who forgot to write it 
down and straightaway forgot it? Well, I have; and 
as long as this is a personal column from which no 
one expects anything else, I might as well admit that 
I never could remember what Fred Allen said last 
night when I tried very earnestly to repeat the gag. 
Moreover, I often forget important detail connected 
with my work, simply for lack of pencil, paper and 
let us call it inclination although some folk would 
refer to it as downright laziness. More important, I 
have found myself with a light case of amnesia for 
days and days after the Mrs. has, not demanded, ex- 
actly, nor fequested exactly, but call it “stated” that 
I should write Mr. Axelrad, the landlord, and say 
that the bathroom needs a coat of paint, along with 
the kitchen, and that if some attention is not paid to 
a certain window we all are going to lose a lot of 
heat this winter. Axelrad can take it, so the answer 
to any query on that score is a bare-faced lie: “Yes.” 
Other things react more personally. Just imagine all 
the Great American novels that have died aborning 
during the hours of a sleepless night; the spontaneous 
wise-cracks you were going to pull at the next op- 
portunity, or the luncheon dates you forgot to remem- 
ber simply because it was not written down. 


* * * 


HARLES E. CRANE, publicity director of the Na- 
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ta 
tional Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Ver- A 
mont, recalled all these things to me a few days ago yi 




















T the very time that it is most necessary for the 

career life insurance man to keep himself well 
informed, the life insurance journals and services 
have attained their highest degree of value. Never 
before was it possible to find so many publications per- 
forming so outstanding a service. 


* *% * 


T is unfortunate, however, that infinitely more in- 

telligence goes into the writing and publication of 
these articles and services than into the reading of 
them. Most managers and agents either subscribe to 
so many publications that they actually read none, or 
they subscribe to none. It is not at all uncommon to see 
the desk of a life insurance agent or manager clut- 
tered up with magazines, some of which still retain 
their original wrappings. A generally-accepted pro- 
cedure is to pile the magazines up to the height of 
four or five inches and then throw them into the waste- 
paper basket. Sometimes the limitations of the basket 
necessitate two dumpings. 


* * * 


F a little intelligence is devoted to this problem, 

great benefits may result. Obviously the manager 
or agent can do a thorough job on only a few publi- 
cations and he should limit himself accordingly. The 
manager or general agent has available a number of 
stimulating services. To subscribe to all of them gen- 
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edy when he was addressing the annual convention of 
e it the Life Insurance Advertisers Association in New 
and York City. Mr. Crane, programmed to address the 
no meeting at the opening of its second session under 
hat the title, “From All We Gather,” later was scheduled 
last as “An Eye-Opener.” And, despite the fact that he 
ag. was picked for the job on his reputation as a purveyor 
ted of dry, New England wit, Mr. Crane lived up to the 
ind job in grand style. I can think of nothing more diffi- 
uld cult, particularly when you remember that he was 
2 to open the eyes of a very tough audience, and a 
for tardy one. The early birds were glad they were 
PX- prompt; the tardy ones drifted in and stayed there. 
iat I realize that the most inane thing anyone could ever 
ay be guilty of would be to offer a verbatim report of 
ith “dry, New England wit.” It’s simply impossible— 
to as witness all the Coolidge stories. But, Mr. Crane 
of accepted the task more or less cheerfully, observing 
er that he would attempt to open their eyes, and leave 
— it to some of the more distinguished speakers later 
all in the day to close them. 
ng * * ¥ 
us VER-RUNNING my space, I see that I have 
p- neglected to “point a moral,” but it is plain 
n- enough and I venture to say that a great majority 
‘of life underwriters will remember business lost, and 
confusion caused, merely because they neglected to 
a- take notes on things they thought they’d remember. 
r- And be certain to make your memo understandable to 
‘O yourself, at least. 
=N By Halsey D. Josephson e 
e erally results in benefiting from none. He should 
ll choose one service with great care, and then really 
Ss study it. The agent, of course, faces the same prob- 
r lem and should meet it in the same way. 
in An agency may solve this problem by assigning one 
publication to a particular agent for a given period of 
time with the understanding that he is to report to 
‘ the group at agency meetings. If a few publications . 
¢ are covered in this manner, all may benefit. 
7 A most valuable idea is to have these publications 
) mailed home rather than to the office. The writer can 
. report excellent results from this method. It will also 
help to keep a supply of ten-cent notebooks at home. 
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Sometimes it is extremely pleasant to do at home a 
particular job that is burdensome in the office. 


* ¥ * 


INCE the home offices of the life insurance com- 

panies regularly receive all of the life insurance 
publications, it might prove very helpful if they listed 
for their agents all of these services, with a brief 
analysis of the field covered, so that the agent could 
be better guided in his own choice. 

The important thing is for the individual agent and 
manager to receive the greatest benefit from the out- 
standing work now being done by life insurance 
publishers. 


50th Year of Service 
in Peaee and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 

has paid $142,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $57,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$13,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 | 























The Old Naval Officer 


He was a young Ensign just out of Annapolis when in 
1891 he started a 20 Payment Life policy of $3,000. In 
1894 he started another of $3,000, and in 1906 still another, 
of $5,000. In 1911, 1914, 1926, respectively, these policies 
became full paid, and he no longer continued paying pre- 
miums, but in each case dividends were thereafter 
awarded annually. When he died at age 75 he was a 
Rear Admiral, retired. 

On the first policy he had paid in $1,572.00 in premiums, 
the dividends returned to him had amounted to $1,247.67, 
so that the net cost for 52 years of insurance of $3,000 had 
been $324.33. 

On the second policy he had paid in $1,672.20 in pre- 
miums, the dividends had come to $1,095.97. Net cost for 
49 years’ insurance was $576.23. 

On the third policy, premiums totaling $4,054.20, divi- 
dends totaling $1,648.35: net cost for 37 years’ insurance, 
$2,405.85. 

His family received a total of $11,000, the net cost of 
which had been $3,306.41. 

In addition to that insurance, he had had $3,000 in 
another company since 1894, plus $7,500 through the Navy 
Mutual Aid since 1898, plus $10,000 Government insurance 
since 1920. Life insurance enabled this thrifty Old Naval 
officer to leave an insurance estate of $31,500. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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_ “EVERY WEEK” 
SALES HELP | 
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This booklet, specially pre- 
pared for Union Central 
agents, is just one more of 
a long series of potent 
sales aids provided them 
by their home office sales 
promotion department. It 
is packed, from cover to 
cover, with interesting, 
saleswise, important vital 
statistics about this famous 
old company. Material 
that cannot fail to make 
an impression on prospec- 
tive clients and on policy- 
holders. 

This “Book of Facts” is 
simply another example 
of the aggressive assistance 
U.C. agents get regularly. 
week after week .. . to 
help them sell, to help 
them make more money. 
No wonder the trade knows 
Union Central as “a real 
agents’ company”! 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HEY say a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
I won’t dispute it. I’ve seen too many analyses 
compounded of half-truths; too many experts with 
no special skill. The world is full of inept, indifferent, 
and irresponsible people. Nothing much can be done 
about it, I suppose. You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink. By the same token, 
you can expose a man to education, but you can’t 
make him learn. Which, if it hurt no one but himself, 
would not be serious. But that is just the beginning. 
The chap swallows a few pre-digested morsels of 
training, unseasoned with responsibility. 
* * * 
HE charge of short-sightedness is again laid at 
the door of the life insurance companies. They 
could do a lot for the business if they made a serious 
attempt to restrict the incompetence that is foisted 
upon the public. I have no idea what some agents 
of life companies do to earn their commissions, but 
I am confident they feel little responsibility for the 
consequential interest of the client who buys a policy. 
If they did, how could a situation like the following 


go uncorrected? 
* * * 


SMALL corporation was persuaded by a life : 


agent to buy business insurance upon the three 
principal stockholders. From time to time the agent 
would make a “survey” of their holdings and pro- 
nounce them in good order. By 1942, two men had 
sold out, leaving one surviving stockholder. This 
man’ ran the business, owned all outstanding stock 
and had all his wealth in the business—a matter of 
almost a half-million dollars. 

* ¥* * 

|‘ 1942 he encountered trouble with the Revenue 

Department. Seeking advice, he called in an or- 
ganization whose business it is to unravel such 
tangles. They discovered the man had $69,000 of 
business insurance upon his life, of which $22,000 
was owned by the corporation and $47,000 owned by 
himself, all payable to the corporation. The agent 
either did not know, or had neglected to tell the client, 
that ownership would render $47,000 taxable in his 
personal estate. The $22,000 would bear no tax to 
the corporation but, when added to surplus, would 
enhance the value of the stock and be taxed in the 
deceased’s estate on the increased value. Nor did the 
insurance man know that the estate, being in a 34 per 
cent tax bracket, would pay 34 per cent on $47,000 
which it did not receive, or $15,980. The difference, 
$31,020, would pass to the corporation and, when 
added to the $22,000 which it had received direct, 
would increase net worth by that amount, or $55,020. 
The stock in the estate would reflect the $53,020 in- 
crease and be taxed at 34 per cent, or $18,027. Result, 
a needless tax of $34,007. 

* * * 

LL this because the agent did not know that to 
A prevent business life insurance proceeds from 
being taxed in the estate of a deceased stockholder, 
there must be a stock purchase agreement that im- 
poses a binding obligation upon the company to buy, 
and the stockholder to sell, the stock of such stock- 
holder at a pre-determined price, or a price derived 
by application of a pre-determined formula. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


{ OT so frequently in recent years, but prior to 
that I used to be in the various cities of lowa 
rather often. When in Davenport, I occasionally had 
a chat with George P. Reeves, who has long been a 
leading underwriter in that section. His record has 
been an enviable one and, just to show that the con- 
sistent and persistent men are those who win, I find 
that Mr. Reeves is again among the national leaders 
for his company, the Mutual Life of New York, dur- 
ing September last. Mr. Reeves, with more than six- 
teen years of service behind him, is district manager 
now at Fairfield, Iowa, for the Mutual Life. He 
started in the business in 1927 and had formerly 
been a livestock dealer and farmer. Ability to “talk 
the language” of his clients is one of the reasons for 
his continued success in life insurance selling. 
* * * 


HILE I am talking of the cornbelt area, I note 
the fact that Robert Smyth of Des Moines, who 
has been doing business with farmers for about 
twenty years and regards them as America’s No. 1 
business men in this wartime period, will pay for 
some $350,000 of life insurance this year. He is with 
the M. C. Nelson Agency of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of New York and the bulk of his 
writings are in small and medium-sized policies. Mr. 
Smyth—who admits that in the past the farmer has 
often failed not because he was a poor farmer, but 
rather because he was a poor business man—finds 
that the farmer is being impelled, by the influence of 
world events on his markets and production proc- 
esses, toward a study of business methods applied to 
his work. The post-war farmer will be just as much 
a farmer, but more of a business man. 
* * * 
LSO at Des Moines, the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York is opening a new branch 
office. The man selected by the company as manager 
there was educated in Iowa and went to Drake Uni- 
versity in Des Moines. However, for the past seven 
years he has been manager of field service in the 
home office of the Home Life and has been closely 
allied with the company’s sales promotion, advertis- 
ing and public relations work as well as with its 
presentation of methods for planning estates. He is 
Ray B. Helser and he goes back to Des Moines and 
takes over as branch manager on November 16. 
* * * 


HE State of Iowa is witnessing a life insurance 

market seldom before exceeded in its potentials in 
that territory. War conditions have focussed interest 
on the problems of all the farmers all over the na- 
tion. In Iowa, one of the most fertile soil sections 
of the nation, the results of this interest have been 
appreciable. At the same time, the market for the 
farmer’s products is upped by war demands. What 
“Pump Priming” failed to do, the Second World War 
has brought about. Even the cash income of the 
Iowa farmer has been vastly increased. An instance 
of the effect that all this is having on life insurance 
can be seen in the records of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa. For the year to date, that company’s sales 
are up nearly 40 per cent over 1942. September was 
the tenth successive month in which gains were 
made. 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

e e a 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 

















Sixty-ONE YEARS STRONG 





1882 





EUREKA-MARYLAND 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Baltimore Maryland 








HOLD IT, JOE 


Haven't you forgotten something? Be- 
fore you grab your hat and call it a day, 
look over your prospect cards. Isn't there 
a likely name among them that you've 
been intending to get around to? Don't 


rush for home like that . . . go over to 
see him now. THIS may be the very 
moment just right for your visit. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


Remarkable extension of this form of 
protection during the past ten years 
did not occur by mere chance but 
rather because discerning leaders saw 
a need for broadened coverage and 
provided it for the masses. 


By HAROLD R. GORDON 


Executive Secretary, Health and 


Accident Underwriters 
Conference 


and accident branch of the in- 

surance business has made re- 
markable strides in recent years. 
It is estimated that in 1934 there 
were 8,000,000 people in the United 
States insured under some form of 
accident and health insurance—at 
the end of 1942 this number had 
grown to 30,000,000. The number 
insured is still growing rapidly as 
this is written. 

This greatly increased spread of 
eoverage is by no means due en- 
tirely to an increased demand for 
accident and health insurance. That 
there has been an increased demand 
is obvious, but this demand came 
largely from lower income classes 
and could not be met by types of 
policies issued generally in 1934. 

Health and accident underwriters 
of the United States foresaw the 
demand and took active steps to 
meet it. In the past ten years these 
underwriters have well demon- 
strated the ability of free enter- 
prise to meet new situations and 
new needs and make a good job of 
it. They have quite literally made 
it possible for all who desire to do 
so to obtain protection of a type 


G and accident br the health 
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suited to their respective means. 

An interesting chart, appearing 
herewith, shows the growth of the 
business in premium volume from 
1919 to 1942, incl., with an added 
line indicating the growth of na- 
tional income during the same pe- 
riod. It shows an increase in pre- 
mium volume from approximately 
$69,000,000 in 1919 to $359,000,000 
in 1942. This growth is continuing 
in 1943. 


Growth in Premium Volume 


Since 1934, the growth in pre- 
mium volume did not keep pace 
with the number of persons in- 
sured. This is explained partly by 
the rapid expansion of group acci- 
dent and sickness insurance and of 
hospitalization insurance, and 
partly by the fact that many new 
policies have been devised and mar- 
keted offering coverage in the lower 
limits of indemnity. Very little 
group business was in force 10 
years ago; today it accounts for 
from forty to fifty per cent of all 
individuals insured. 

Comparison of the growth in 
premium income with growth in 
national income is interesting, al- 





though in itself not conclusive of 


anything. It does give an indica- 
tion that the business is maintain- 
ing its position with respect to dol- 
lar competition. Viewed in the 
light of the increase in number of 
individuals covered, this indication 
takes on added weight since it is 
known that much of the increase in 
national income in recent years has 
come about through increased earn- 
ing power in the lower income 
classes. 

World War II brought many 
problems and some highly interest- 
ing developments in the health and 
accident field. Aside from the de- 
velopment of a simple war clause 
(and the clause now generally used 
by health and accident under- 
writers is remarkably simple), nu- 
merous other problems called for 
and received immediate prompt at- 
tention. 

For example, one of the problems 
concerned the influx of women into 
manufacturing plants as war work- 
ers, thus creating a new market for 
loss of time protection, which is be- 
ing adequately served by the com- 
panies. As far as accident insur- 
ance is concerned, women are excel- 
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lent risks, and those engaged in re- 
munerative positions in war indus- 
tries can be expected to be good 
health risks. 

“he occupational accident hazard 
is cared for by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, but the war accentuated a 
demand for not only group accident 
and sickness protection to cover the 
“off the job” accident and illness 
in the industrial field, but also a 
demand for a nonoccupational acci- 
dent and health policy written 
among the smaller firms and busi- 
nesses on a franchise basis and 
through individual policies. 

Questions arose as to possible 
bombings within the territory of 
the Continental United States, and 
even of its invasion. 

Companies generally agreed to 
waive exception as to military or 
naval service and to continue to 
carry any policyholder who entered 
the armed services while he re- 
mained in the Continental United 
States and was not injured as the 
result of an act of war — that is, 
bombing, invasion, etc. 


Use of Riders 


A few more venturesome compa- 
nies attached to their policies 
riders, or sent notices to agents and 
policyholders, to the effect that all 
civilian policyholders would be cov- 
ered for any injury sustained as a 
result of bombing, invasion, or any 
other act of war while in the Con- 
tinental United States. Such ex- 
tension of coverage to civilians sus- 
tained as the result of an act of 
war did not apply to those in the 
armed forces, however. And _ it 
Should be noted here that many 
policies at this time did not con- 
tain a war exclusion clause and 
many companies with those policies 
in force did not rider them with a 
“war” rider but preferred to Jet the 
policies stand as they were. 

Other companies agreed that 
actual bombing, invasion, bombard- 
ment, and such enemy acts consti- 
tute an act of war, and conse- 
quently injuries occurring from 
such acts are excepted from poli- 
cies containing a war exclusion 
clause. However, in the case of 
blackouts, unless there is definite 
proof that the injury itself was 
caused by fire, shell fragment, the 
collapse of the building due _ to 
bombing, or some similar cause, 
they are not to be excluded under a 
war exclusion clause. Since we 
have had no blackouts due to 
actual attack or invasion, this ques- 
tion has never risen, but up to the 
present time companies have paid 


many claims for injuries sustained 
as the result of practice blackouts. 

These examples represent but a 
few of the underwriting problems 
presented by the war. Another 
type of problem was that brought 
about by the demand, following 
Pearl Harbor, for a special war pol- 
icy covering war injuries suffered 
by civilians. 

On January 7, 1942, a group of 
forty accident and health execu- 
tives held a meeting in Chicago to 
discuss questions affecting the is- 
suance of accident insurance under 
wartime conditions. A suggestion 
was made at that time that pos- 


sibly a special war accident policy 
might be created to insure civilians 
against accidents arising out of the 
war itself and which were not cov- 
ered by most companies under their 
regular policies. A committee was 
appointed to study this possibility 
and to prepare a report on some 
method to cover accidents resulting 
from bombing, invasion, etc. This 
committee explored all angles of 
the hazard involved and particu- 
larly the air raids which had been 
made upon England. At the annual 
meeting of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference in 
Kansas City in May, 1942, a report 
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Health & 
Accident 
$200,000,000 


Disability & 
Double Indemnity 
Life Insurance Comp. 

$134-,000,000 








This chart shows total losses paid during 1942 by the three principal carriers 
of health and accident insurance in its different forms. The total amount of $586,- 
000,000 shows the extent to which the American people are indemnified on account 
of losses suffered as a result of accident and sickness. Of this total, the payments 
made by the health and accident companies, and those made under the disability 
and double indemnity clauses of life insurance companies represent $334,000,000, 


or 57 per cent. 


The figures on disability and double indemnity, and on workmen's compensa- 
tion were supplied by The Spectator Company; those on health and accident by 
the Health and Accident Underwriters Conference. 
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1934 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT- 40,000,000 
Number of Policyholders Health & Accident Ins. 8,000,000 
or 20% 
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1942 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT=- 55,000,000 
Number of Policyholders Health &Accident Ins. 30,000,000 
or 55% 




















While civilian employment rose by 37.5 per cent from 1934 to 1942, the number 
of policyholders of health and accident insurance rose by 275 per cent during the 
same period. Some of the increase from 8,000,000 to 30,000,000 policyholders is the 
result of the general expansion of the health and accident business. But there is 
good reason to believe that a large proportion of the new policyholders are indus- 
trial wage earners whose protection has been made possible by new developments 
in the fields of group and industrial health and accident insurance. Figures on 
employment were taken from estimates made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board; those on the number of policyholders were furnished by the Health and 


Accident Underwriters Conference. 


was submitted together with a ten- 
tative plan and specimen policy 
form. After much discussion a 
motion was adopted recommending 
“the issuance of a Civilian War 
Hazard Policy subject to modifica- 
tions and changes in the plan as 
submitted by the temporary com- 
mittee.” A permanent committee 
was appointed to work out the de- 
tails of a policy contract, rates, 
commissions, and a_ reinsurance 
agreement for a pool plan of carry- 
ing the risk. 

Within a month, a sample policy 
form was sent to each state insur- 
ance department for approval, and 
a letter of invitation accompanied 
by a reinsurance agreement, and an 
explanation of the method of carry- 
ing out the program was sent to 
every company writing accident 
and health insurance in the United 
States. 

On July 22, a sufficient number of 
companies had signed the reinsur- 
ance agreement enabling the plan 
to be put into effect, and immedi- 
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ate steps were made to issue the 
first policy on August 10. On that 
day, 54 accident and health com- 
panies offered the Civilian War In- 
jury Policy to the public, and for 
the first time, so far as is known in 
the history of American insurance, 
a cooperative plan of offering spe- 
cific personal war accident insur- 
ance was put into effect by private 
insurance. 


Background 


Some of the details of both the 
coverage and the reinsurance ar- 
rangement may be interesting. The 
first step in the development of a 
plan to insure civilians against the 
hazards of war, including the then 
strong possibility of air attack, 
was the formation of some kind of 
a pool whereby the risk assumed 
by each individual company could 
be minimized. Obviously, it was 
considered dangerous for a single 
company to offer adequate insur- 
ance against death or injury as the 
result of bombing or other acts of 


war even in this country. Talk was 
prevalent as to the possibility of 
bombing the east coast, even the 
niddle west, and more certainly the 
Pacific Coast and northwest por. 
tions of the United States. 

It was decided that the risk 
might be spread by a reinsurance 
pool, each company assuming a 
small portion of the total risk on 
each policy issued by every com- 
pany. Accordingly, a pool was set 
up consisting’ of 1000 units, with 
the opportunity to participate in 
the pool in’units allotted according 
to size of company, number of 
states company was licensed in, and 
assets of company. No company 
was permitted to take more than 50 
units and in many cases the actual 
number of units was reduced to 
less than the amount subscribed 
for. 


Maximum Liability 


The maximum liability under the 
policy coverage was $5000 for ac- 
cidental death, so that the liability 
of each policy in the event of a 
maximum claim developed was $5 
per reinsurance unit. This meant 
that each company would share in 
each claim according to the number 
of units assigned to the company 
in the pool on a basis of $5.00 
maximum liability per unit per 
claim. 

The policy contract was a simple 
one providing for a $5000 acci- 
dental death benefit and a reim- 
bursement provision for medical, 
surgical and hospital expense due 
to war injuries up to a maximum 
of $500. 

One of the biggest problems of 
the committee was the determina- 
tion of the premium for this cov- 
erage. The rate determined upon, 
an annual premium of $5.00, was 
not picked out of the thin air or 
pulled out of a hat. A very care- 
ful analysis was made of deaths 
and injuries sustained in Great 
Britain by nearly three years of 
air attack and including the heavy 
blitz bombardment of London dur- 
ing 1940-41. A calculation of the 
actual deaths and injuries  sus- 
tained both in London and outlying 
territory was made and a net cost 
or pure premium for the Civilian 
War Policy was determined to be 
$3.00 with some margin of safety. 
It was therefore decided by the 
committee that for every $5.00 
gross premium, $3.00 should be set 
aside in a claim pool, with the re- 
maining $2.00 allocated to each 
writing company for home office 
expense, taxes, overhead, and ac- 
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quisition cost. A maximum com- 
mission was established of 25 per 
cent. 

ach month writing companies 
deposit $3.00 per risk in a deposi- 
tory bank, and each month the 
bank furnishes all subscribing com- 
panies with a statement as to the 
amount received from writing com- 
panies and the amount credited to 
the claim pool according to their 
units of participation. In the event 
of claims, each company pays the 
full amount of the claim after it 
has been passed upon by a claim 
committee and the depository bank 
charges against each participating 
company in the pool a proportionate 
share of the claim according to the 
units of risk assumed. In the event 
that claims exceed the amount in 
the claim account, each subscrib- 
ing company would be liable for its 
prorate share of such claims. 

Thus far no claims have been in- 
curred and it is the intent of the 
committee to allow existing funds 


Ranking 10 Accident & Health Insurance Carriers in 1942 








Metropolitan Life, New York......... 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Assn., Omaha *.. 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford 
Aetna Life, Hartford. . 
Equitable Life, New York 


Continental Casualty, Chicago. . 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
National Life & Accident, Nashville . 
Washington National, Chicago. . . 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 


Totals, 1942......... 
1941 


Net 
Premiums 
Rank Written 
$33 ,748 ,838 
27,007,699 
26,310,760 
23,536,656 
15,781,717 
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$173 ,537 ,870 
446 


* This is the largest company in the United States writing only Accident 


and Health Insurance. 








reserve until the end of the war. 
In providing the American pub- 
lic with the Civilian War Injury 
Policy, the companies who partici- 
pated in the reinsurance pool pio- 
neered an enterprise of great public 


pool was to demonstrate through 
cooperative action by private insur- 
ance that all insurance war hazards 
were not necessarily a job for the 
federal government to assume. 
Many critical comments have been 








in the claim account to stand as a interest. The motive behind the (Concluded on page 82) 
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This chart shows the growth of the health and accident insurance business from 1919 to 1942 in comparison with national 
income. Over this period, premium income rose from $69,000,000 to $359,000,000 or more than five times. The figures on net 
premiums written were furnished by the Health and Accident Underwriters Conference; those on national income were taken 


from estimates made by the U. S. Treasury and the Department of Commerce. , 
Over this 24-year period, the steady rise of the health and accident business has been interrupted only twice, once dur- 


ing the depression of 1920-21, and again during the depression period of the early thirties. In each case, its recovery was 
prompt and pronounced. Its parallel development with the rise in national income testifies to the economic soundness of 
the business no less than to the readiness of the American people to acquire protection in line with their increasing financial 


ability to afford it. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Statistics—This, the fifth annual 
Statistical Number of The Spec- 
tator, contains more than twenty 
pages of tabular and graphic il- 
lustrations of the record of life 
insurance during the past year as 
compared with previous years. 
Something of the complexity of 
this intriguingly interesting business 
can be appreciated by a casual 
perusal of the various features 
starting with How the Life Insur- 
ance Income Dollar was Used in 
1942. See page 12. 


= 8 
Bigness—Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf 


continues his outstanding series of | 


articles on New Perspectives in 
Life Insurance Management, ar- 
ticle number three being devoted 
to the provocative subject of 
Growth, Form and Size. "How Big 
ls Too Big?" is the problem with 
which he is concerned. See page 
34. 
= 8s 
Alert—The health and accident 
branch of the insurance business 
has made remarkable progress in 
recent years, statistical proof of 
which is evident in the following 
record: In 1934, approximately 
eight million people in the United 
States were protected under some 
form of accident and health in- 
surance; at the end of 1942 this 
number had grown to thirty mil- 
lions. In an article, interestingly 
illustrated, Harold R. Gordon, re- 
views this growth and the reasons 
for it. See page 76. 
= 8 

Limelight—The Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association in 
Convention in New York City re- 
cently drew a large and attentive 
audience and the association 
treated the membership to a really 
splendid program. A report of this 
meeting appears on pages 62 and 
63, but the feature of the three- 
day sessions was an address de- 
livered by Carrol M. Shanks, vice- 
president and general solicitor of 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. He talked on the topic 
of Public Relations, and sent the 
daily newspaper reporters scurry- 
ing to their typewriters with his 
forthright condemnation of the 
time-honored institution of lobby- 
ing by business interests. Page 47. 
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Too Many? 


HETHER or not there are 

too many associations in 
the life insurance business is a 
question that was debated in 
former years. Today, there is 
little room for doubt. More and 
more, the organizations which 
are nationwide in scope have 
been overlapping in their efforts, 
with attendant duplication of 
procedure and added expense. 
Already there is open discussion 
of amalgamating the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and 
the American Life Convention. 
That move has been talked of 
behind the scenes for some time 
and was heard from the floor at 
the recent convention of the 
ALC in Chicago. 

Also, there is James B. Mac- 
lean, president of the Actuarial 
Society of America, who sug- 
gests that his organization be 
merged with the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. Mr. Mac- 
lean, who is vice-president and 
actuary for the Mutual Life of 
New York, pointed out that the 
work of the two bodies is being 
done by committees which really 
act for both. For more than a 
decade, the requirements for ad- 
mission to the Actuarial Society 
and the American Institute have 
been the same. Combining the 
two units may well bring about 
more efficient methods of opera- 
tion, without in any way sacri- 
ficing the aims of either—separ- 
ately or jointly. Another point 
is that some 95 per cent of the 
Fellows of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries also belong to 
the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica. Reasons which brought both 
organizations into existence, to 
function concurrently, have van- 
ished. 

All that can be said of the 
merger of the ALC and the Life 
Presidents, and of the two actu- 
rial bodies, applies to most of 
the life insurance organizations 
now extant. Where lines of de- 
marcation are not sharply drawn, 
it would be well to combine in 
the interests of less expensive 
operation and greater efficiency. 
Where the work of one body is 
important but is subordinate to 
that of another, it could be made 
a division of the dominant grouv 
and could function to even bet- 


ter advantage. With the spot- 
light of public attention on the 
business in no uncertain fashion, 
unifying managerial trends com- 
mand the study of those who 
hold the executive reins. 


Regulation 


HE Bailey-Van Nuys Bill, 

while of instant and pertinent 
concern to the stock fire insur- 
ance companies of the United 
States, does not itself mention 
particular lines of insurance 
and hence can be construed to 
apply to all classes of the busi- 
ness. This is the measure which 
was introduced in the Senate 
(S.1362) by Frederick Van Nuys, 
Democrat of Indiana, and 
Josiah W. Bailey, Democrat of 
North Carolina. An_ identical 
bill was introduced in the House 
by Francis E. Walter, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, and Clarence E. 
Hancock, Republican of New 
York. 

The enabling clause of the bill 
reads as follows: “Be it enacted 
by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assem- 
bled; that nothing contained in 
the act of July 2, 1890, as amend- 
ed, known as the Sherman Act, 
or the Act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended, known as the Clay- 
ton Act, shall be construed to 
apply to the business of insur- 
ance or to acts in the conduct of 
that business or in any wise to 
impair the regulation of that 
business by the several States.” 

This would mean that, were 
the bill to be passed, the Federal 
anti-trust laws could not apply 
to any form of insurance busi- 
ness. However, as to other phras- 
ing of the measure—there would 
be nothing definitely to stop con- 
current Federal and State regu- 
lation of insurance provided the 
latter were not impaired by the 
addition of the former. The ques- 
tion of whether or not insurance 
is commerce (a point long denied 
by court decisions) will probably 


‘ be settled once and for all when 


the Supreme Court hands down 
its review of the decision by the 
Georgia District Court which 
upheld the argument of the stock 
fire companies at Atlanta. 
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-« death cause, will be the subject F states is to win the war as speedily as possible. Men in 
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1 the ticians and analyzed by T. J. V. Cul- life insurance, bulwarks the entire national economy while 
hion, len. Tables accompanying this article affording individual and family security. Its representatives, 
com- will include a comparative record of cooperating with Government, gave impetus to National 
who the mortality toll in the five largest Service Life Insurance. Its companies, from their trusteed 
cities, a tabulation of the experience reservoir of private capital, pour billions of fighting dollars 
of 155 other leading cities, a study into State and Federal securities and bonds. 
or the social and economic factors Properly to evaluate what life insurance is doing, the 
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t of tions of William H. Fissell, special Elements that affect management of the business must be 
tical representative of the Security Mutual explained to policyholders so that they fully understand that 
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e E. December issue a feature which sug- thermore, that it is closely supervised by watchful State 
New gests actual field-tested sales presen- pe re ‘such understanding lies the essence of 
tations. Any good standardized sales sound public relations. 
bill talk should A be flexible enough to For life insurance men, good public relations are the 
cted cover almost any situation or nn foundation upon which the entire future of their business 
Rep- tion which may arise. must be based. If they will consistently utilize the statistics 
ates of insurance, such as given in these pages, to point out how 
em- 28 insurance operates, what it does and why and how results 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


(Concluded from page 79) 


made concerning the invasion of 
the federal government into the in- 
surance business through the door 
of “war contingency,” and the com- 
panies participating in this pool 
were praised most highly by insur- 
ance officials as well as public offi- 
cials. The reinsurance agreement 
is a model for the distribution of 
an unusual hazard that cannot be 
undertaken by a single insurance 
company—the policy contract is a 
model in simplicity and yet ade- 
quacy — the whole program is a 
wonderful demonstration of the 
flexibility of insurance underwrit- 
ing, the progressiveness of present 
day accident and health insurance, 
and the ability of private insurance 
to serve the public. 


The Victory Farm Volunteer Accident 
Policy 


With the Civilian War Injury 
Policy as a precedent, the business 
faced with confidence a request 
from a governmental agency. In 
April, 1943, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture inquired 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference as to the possi- 
bilities of securing accidental death 
and medical reimbursement cover- 
age for boys and girls who would 
volunteer for work on the farms 
under the United States Crop 
Corps, and for coverage on women 
who would do farm work with the 
Women’s Land Army. 

The Department of Agriculture 
felt that more parents would be 
willing for their boys and girls to 
do farm work if reasonable acci- 
dent protection were available. In 
less than one month a policy was 
devised, approved in 48 states, a 
plan worked out, circulars prepared 
for use in the 48 states to be dis- 
tributed through County Farm 
Agents — in other words, a com- 
plete job of developing and com- 
pleting a specialized accident insur- 
ance program was accomplished in 
less than a month. President 
Roosevelt signed the appropriation 
bill for the money to be spent by 
the United States Crop Corps and 
the Women’s Land Army on April 
28—on May 20 the first Victory 
Farm Volunteer Accident policies 
were ready for issuance. 

The plan followed in the issu- 
ance of these policies differed from 
the one for the war accident policy 
in that there was no reinsurance 
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pool to distribute the risk -—— this 
being unnecessary. Each partici- 
pating company underwrites its 
own policies. The coverage was 
for $500 accidental death and $250 
medical reimbursement at the pre- 
mium of $4.00 for a period of three 
months and the option of renewal 
at a premium of $1.50 per month. 
The coverage is not limited to farm 
accidents, but covers a boy or girl 
for all accidents during the term 
of the policy. 

Here is another practical demon- 
stration that accident and health 
insurance can respond to an emer- 
gency and that companies have the 
ingenuity and aggressiveness to 
give the American public disability 
protection in almost any form. 

Despite the great growth of the 
health and accident business in re- 
cent years, questions have unfor- 
tunately been raised in some quar- 
ters as to the ability of this branch 
of the business to meet its part in 
a comprehensive “Freedom From 
Want” program. Moreover, sev- 
eral definite plans, such as the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill now 
before Congress, might 
private enterprise as a means of 
attaining universal security and 
would commit everyone to a bu- 
reaucratic and compulsory scheme, 
the costs and economic conse- 
quences of which are difficult to 
assess. 


Record of Payments 


In the face of such plans it may 
be interesting to review the chart 
shown on page 77. It shows the 
benefits paid out as a result of ill- 
nesses, accidents, disabilities and 
hospitalization through accident 
and health policies, disability and 
double indemnity provisions of life 
insurance policies, and workmen’s 
compensation policies. Added to- 
gether these constitute an im- 
pressive total, especially if it be 
kept in mind that there are omit- 
ted several other mediums now ex- 
istant which supply protection 
through mutual and_ voluntary 
plans. Most of these benefits may 
fairly be said to go to the support 
of the hospitals and medical profes- 
sions of the country, and to defray- 
ing household bills. 

There is little room for any con- 
tention that this insurance does not 
reach into the vitals of the nation, 
from low paid working classes on 


exclude | 


up to the highiy paid executives. 
Considered together with the enor- 
mous amounts of life insurance and 
savings accounts, it would seem 
that the people themselves are 
working their way upward toward 
a voluntary type or “cradle to 
grave” security and, if allowed to 
do so, may, within a moderate 
period of years, attain even more 
astonishing results. 





Mortality Trends 


Trends for three-quarters of a 
century in mortality among owners 
of annuities compared with that of 
life insurance policyholders are 
shown in tables prepared in a paper 
presented before the annual meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of 
America by Wilmer A. Jenkins, 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. 

Mr. Jenkins found that while in 
the early years of the contract the 
annuity mortality rate was as high 
as or higher than the corresponding 
mortality rate among life insurance 
policyholders, the ratio between 
them dropped steadily until in the 
later years the annuity mortality 
was strikingly lower than the life 
insurance mortality. 





Capital Stock Increase 


The board of directors of the 
Lincoln National Life has voted a 
resolution calling a special meeting 
of the company’s stockholders for 
Nov. 26 to consider a proposed in- 
crease of the company’s capital 
stock from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000. 
The resolution proposes that the 
increased stock shall be paid for by 
transferring $1,000,000 from the 
surplus account to the capital ac- 
count in order that a stock dividend 
of 40 per cent on its present shares 
can be declared. 





Outstanding Record 


The record of Wade Hall of Pres- 
tonsburg, Kentucky, is _ being 
pointed to by the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines as out- 
standing. In six months he made 
1,056 calls, an average of 40 per 
week; he secured 456 interviews, 
an average of 171% per week; he 
wrote 106 applications, an average 
of 4 per week and a ration of one 
sale to each 4.3 interviews; he 
averaged 19 new prospects per 
week. In the six months he sold 
$632.000 insurance; his weekly 
volume being $24,307, his average 
application $5,960. 
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How a home-front army 
suffers heavy casualties 


AST YEAR, twice as many Ameri- 
iD cans lost their lives in accidents 
within their own homes as were re- 
ported killed in battle in the first 18 
months of this war! 


In the same year, well over three 


quarters of a million workers were 
temporarily disabled by accidents in 
their homes. 
The working time lost by this huge 
Home-front army was enough to 
operate more than 50 war plants, 
each employing 1000 people, for an 
entire year. 

Most home accidents need not 
happen. Carelessness is the chief rea- 
son why friendly, familiar surround- 
ings are so often the scenes of acci- 
dents which cause pain, grief, and 
financial loss. 

‘Today, especially, it is your respon- 
sibility and that of your family to 
help reduce the number of home ac- 
cidents. The practice of the three basic 
safety principles outlined below would 
eliminate most of them. 





Remove danger points. Keep stairs, 
including railings, in repair and well- 
lighted ...a greater number of serious 
accidents occur on stairs than in any 


room. 


It is sometimes wise to put guards 


on windows so children won't fall. 

Have electrical equipment, irons, 
heaters, toasters, etc., inspected and 
repaired. Replace frayed cords and 
loose plugs. Watch out for leaks in 
gas appliances and pipes. Clean 
chimney flues and heating equipment 
regularly. 





Practice good housekeeping. Stairs 
and landings should be kept free of 


brooms, toys, boxes, and other ob- 
jects which might cause falls. Scatter 
rugs should be securely anchored. 
Don’t use wax too liberally on floors 
and take care that it is rubbed in 
thoroughly. 

Tie back kitchen curtains so they 
won't catch fire. Knives and sharp 
instruments should be kept in a safe 
place when not in use... handles of 
pots and pans on the stove should be 
turned in to avoid tipping. 

Keep furniture and other objects 

out of the way so you won't trip or 
stumble over them. 
Develop careful habits. Use a step- 
ladder, or a straight, strong chair— 
not the nearest rocker or box—wher 
reaching to high places. 

Careful householders will discon- 
nect electric appliances like irons and 





curlers before leaving the room. They 
will never leave a hearth fire, whether 


eas, wood, or coal, unguarded. 


Close cupboard doors and bureau 
drawers promptly to avoid collision. 
Get rid of broken glass or other sharp 
refuse as quickly as possible. 

Hands should be dry when touching 
any electrical switch or apparatus. 


Make a tour of your home 
this very day. 

Check for yourself, and urge your 
family, especially the children, to see 
that these three basic safety prin- 
ciples are consistently carried out. 
Don’t give an accident a chance to 
happen! 

On request, Metropolitan will send 
you a free folder, “Home Defense 
Against Accidents.” 
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You supply the Parachute 


HE average American family soars above the 






clouds on an income more than ample for their 






























needs. They want for nothing as they fly along on 
a high standard of living that has made America 
the envy of the modern world. But when Death 
trains his unerring ack-ack guns on the bread- 
winner, his income sputters to a sickening stop and 
his family comes hurtling down to a much lower 
living standard—perhaps even to poverty and want. 


That's where life insurance saves the day. It pro- 
vides the breadwinner’s widow and children with a 
parachute which enables them to descend grad- 
ually and without hardship to a lower standard of 
living and in the meantime to find means of re- 
placing the income on which they formerly lived. 
While the breadwinner is flying high. wide and 
handsome on his good income, you convince him 
of the importance of providing a parachute for his 
family in the form of a readjustment income so that 
they will not crash down into the mire of want and 
suffering at his death. You keep the parachute in 
order, too, through regular, efficient service, so that 
it will be ready to serve its purpose when the need 
arises. 





That's your job—supplying and servicing the 





parachutes needed for your clients’ families when 
their income-aircraft fail. 
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